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LETTER XII. 


TO THE HONOURABLE MRS. B. 
Rotterdam. 


Bs ROM what has been ſaid in the laſt letter, you 
will conclude that the ſpirit of pleaſure is by no means an 
inactive one in this country: the ſpirit of hoſpitality is, 
on the ſlighteſt recommendation, no leſs vigorous, or live- 
ly; although, in both caſes, moſt other parts of the Conti- 
nent have a more popular character for courteſy and ur- 
banity: but, it ſhould be conſidered, that ſuch charac- 
ter is generally given by themſelves of themſelves, or by 
ſuch confederating nations, as erect their own good name, 
on the ruins of their leſs impoſing neighbours. An Eng- 
liſh ſtranger who viſits Holland, from either curioſity, 
or misfortune, will find, even in the motives of his reſi- 
dence, as much courteſy and compaſſion, as he could meet 
with in any other part of the earth; in reſpect of the for- 
mer, a fingle letter of introduction, to any reſpectable in- 
dividual, will be a paſſport to the beſt families in that in- 
dividual's line of connection; and in regard to the latter, 
diſtreſs, in whatever ſhape, or however brought about, is 
not leſs venerated or relieved by. the Hollander than the 
Engliſhman, I was a witneſs to many illuſtrative inſtan- 
ces. Take one.—A French gentleman, from being diſap- 
pointed of all remittances was (after diſpoſing of his ne- 
ceſſaries, for current expences) unable to pay his account 
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at his hotel, and fo reduced as to throw himſelf on the 
generoſity of his hoſt, who not only requeſted him to feel 
at his eaſe, as to the paſt, but at his home as to the future, 
continuing to lodge and board at the hotel, as many weeks 
or months, as might ſuit his convenience: in addition to 
which liberality, the landlord begged he might ſupply him 
with pocket money, while he ſtaid with him, and with 
ſuch a ſum, as might anſwer his purpoſes when he depart- 
ed. All this was done on no poflible idea of intereſt; 
for the gentleman thus kindly treated, thought he could 
not deal too candidly in return ; therefore, laid before his 
hoſt, previouſly to farther ſervices, a true ſtate of his af- 
fairs, which exhibited the near proſpect rather of deſpair 
than hope. Since which diſcovery the bounty of the land- 
lord did not alter its aſpect, but rather wore a more be- 
nignant ſmile, accompanied by deportment, that mingled 
reverence with kindneſs. And believe me, this ſpirit of 
philanthropy is not confined to inſtances like thoſe, ſe- 
lected with difficulty, or by the accuracy of diligent Glean- 
ing, but is really, and truly, the liberal and genial growth 
of this country, in as fair an abundance as that of any 
other, of whom we ſpeak more vauntingly. 

| The ſpirit of trade keeps pace then, but does not out- 
Airip that of courteſy. It is inconceivable, to thoſe who 
have not been eye witneſſes, with what unabated energy 
men of buſineſs traverſe this and other commercial parts of 
Europe. Our Engliſh riders, as they are called who tra- 
vel over Great Britain, ſeem inert and dead, in compari- 
ſon of thoſe who croſs the water as factors and agents. 
The unwearied aſſiduity, with which they attend to all the 
myſteries of trade, the ardqur with which they cultivate 
' correſpondence, and enlarge the connection of their re- 
ſpective houſes, the exactneſs and diſpatch, with which 
they execute orders, the zeal with which they urge gain- 
ful enquiry, and the vigour with which they improve every 


profitable occurrence, every golden opportunity” cannot 
ä | but 
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but attract the notice of a traveller, the moſt diſcngaged 
from public affairs. Viewed only as objects of ſpeculative 
curioſity, this is intereſting, fince, it is impoſſible to ſtroll 
into any of the public coffee-houfes, walk along the canals, 
viſit their exchange, or fit down at any of the table 
d'Hotes, of this buſy town, in particular, without being 
exceedingly ſtruck at the effect, and going into ſome en- 
quiry of the cauſe. 

Some ſentiments on this ſubject are ſo appoſite to this 
caufe, and this effect, on general principles, that I cannot 
but apply them in this place, ſo far as my memory accom- 
modates me, either with them or the language in which 
they were given to the Britiſh Houſe of Parliament, in 
the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion. But you ſhould previouſly 
underſtand, that what the member offered as deſcriptive 
of the Britiſh empire, I conſider as equally influencing a/l 
the trading parts of Europe,. and in a more —_— man- 
ner the United Provinces. / 

When we thus ſee the revenue, and the trade of every 
country increaſing, it is natural to enquire into the cauſes, 
Of theſe the firſt is undoubtedly the induſtry and energy 
of a country, but there muſt be ſecondary cauſes to give 
to this its effect, ſaid one, who is not in the habit, as ma- 
ny honourable members are, of ſacrificing truth to decla- 
mation. The increaſe of ſkill in artizans and manufactu- 
rers, the great improvements in the application of machi- 
nery, and the various ways, by which labour is ſaved, ſub- 
divided, and expedited by ingenuity, have done much in 
all countries: the facility of credit ariſing from confidence 
in the public faith, give great advantage to manufactures 
at home, and, by enabling the merchant to extend his cre- 
dit abroad, give no lefs advantage in the foreign markets 
and thus operate in a double ratio. 

This is, certainly, firſt the fign, and then the cauſe, of 
national proſperity. The enterprize of commercial men, 


puſh adventure, and judicious ſpeculations wherever a 
+ 30-4 | market 
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market is to be found, or created, and the liberal policy of 
a more unreſtrained commerce between nations, have 
greatly contributed: but more than all other cauſes have 
operated the accumulation of capital, the effects of which 
were never fully underſtood till a philoſopher of our own 
country, the celebrated auther of the © wealth of nations,” 
with a depth and clearneſs of inveſtigation, fitted to en- 
lighten, and direct, the internal policy of any ſtate, diſco- 
vered and pointed them out. This accumulation operates 
with all the effect of compound intereſt, every addition to 
it is the immediate cauſe of another, and its force increaſes 
in an accelerated ratio through its progreſs. 


6 « Mobilitate han vireſque acquiret eundo.“ 


And theſe combining — are, moſt indiſputably, | 
enter of thoſe aſtoniſhing effects, which pour not only 
through our own country, but every other in the trading 
world, the graces, the riches of each other, in greater 
abundance, at this very hour, than at any former period 
of, at leaſt modern, and, perhaps, of ancient times. 
Of what /arther it is ſuſceptible, it is impoſſible to ſay: 
becauſe the perfection of National commerce, that bound 
which it may reach, but may not paſs, cannot eaſily be aſ- 
certained; but we may fairly aſk, if ſuch are the effects of 
ſuch cauſes already, what, in the progreſs of induſtry, 
genius and emulation, may not be expected from them in 
future! In proſperity no limit can be ſet to national vigour; 
and in the hour of difficulty, diſtreſs or danger, as ſuch 
vigour is the only mitigation of national evil, it will be ex- 
erted in proportion. Far, therefore, from having reached 
a point at which it is likely to ſtop, the national proſperi- 
ty of a country flowing out of its commerce, admits yet of 
encreaſe, and though the cauſes muſt be permanent, the 
effects may be progreſſive; for, while human kill, in any 
branch of commodity, is capable of improvement, it is 


impoſlible | 
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impoſſible to ſay to what a pitch of wealth and proſperity 
any trading nation may arrive, by its own energy of ad- 
vancing. | . 
Holland, it is true, has had at different periods of her 
hiſtory, very heavy drawbacks, as well from within as from 
without, from the enemy in her own bowels, as from a 
public invader. Often have the fruits of her genius and 
induſtry been ſwept away by rebellion and war: often has 
| ſhe been drenched in her own blood: but with all theſe 
depreſſions, her efforts reſiſted theſe calamities, and re- 
paired them ſo well, that at this very hour ſhe may ſtand, 
perhaps, foremoſt amongſt nations, as an example of hu- 
man induſtry producing human proſperity. 
The deſcription of Alexandria, by an ancient author, 
has been applied, and juſtly, to this Republic, particularly 
its capital, „Rich and opulent Provinces that abound 
with every thing, and where nobody can be idle. The 
very lame and blind have their exerciſes, and uſeful accu- 
pations, and even thoſe who have the gout in their hands, 
are not ſuffered to be uſeleſs. This is ſo true of Amſter- 
dam, that, in almoſt every corner of it amazing examples 
of induſtry are to be ſeen, even in thoſe whoſe age, fick- 
neſs, and bodily infirmities would obtain a diſpenſation from 
work, any where elſe. . Thoſe who think, therefore, that 
the Dutch have more. of matter than ſpirit in their com- 
poſition, may undeceive themſelves. Other cities of Eu- 
rope have had the models of moſt of their uſeful contri- 
vances, and machines of various ſorts from the towns of 
this Republic. Even thoſe who arrogate all wit, and all 
art to themſelves, have been obliged to borrow from hence 
ſeveral of their moſt ingenious utenſils: and, upon the 
whole, Voltaire's character of the States is. well merited. 
« La Hollande,” ſays he, © merite d'autant plus d'atten- 
ec tion, que c'eſt un etat d'une Eſpece toute Nouvelle, devenu 
ce puiſſant ſans poſſeder preſque de terrain, riche et 
* n'ayant pas de ſon fonds de quoi nourir la vingti- 
« eme 
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ic eme partie de ſes habitans, & conſiderable en nan 
&« par ſes travaux au bout de Aſie.” 


— 


LETTER XIII. 


TO THE SAME. 


Rotterdam. 


Ir has been amongſt the objects of theſe Glean- 
ings, to reſcue the inhabitants of the different countries in 
which I ſojourn from the undue meaſure of cenſure caſt 
on them, and to ſettle them, without prejudice on the one 

hand, or partiality on the other, in every candid mind, juſt 
as they are, 


© Nothing extenuated, 
Nor aught ſet down in malice,” 


The Welch, being part of ourſelves, ſuffer little from 
us on the ſcore of prejudice; and therefore little was left 
for a liberal traveller to do away. But the Duch demand- 
ed a flurdy champion, and yet one, who in the zeal of ad- 
miniſtering juſtice, avoided flattery. In various inſtances, 
I am diſpoſed to believe that the Gleaner has approved 
himſelf this even-handed advocate. Ttruſt he has defend- 
ed them, where they were defenſible, and blamed them 
where they deſerved reproach. In the ſpirit of this prin- 
ciple he began, and will have the honeſty and the fortitude 
to maintain it unto the end. | 
- Amongſt other aſperſions from which it has been his 
office to exonerate the people of this country, is their im- 
puted inſenſibility; an aſperſion which very generally pre- 
vails. You find the Gleaner has ſeen their hearts and * 


minds i in the 9 of various events, as well happy as 
diſaſtrous. 
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diſaſtrous. He has had an eye on them, when a man leſs 

impreſſed with conviction of the importance of little things 
to aſcertain the great ones of character and principles, 
would have overlooked their feelings. He has obſerved them 
too, when great occurrences called forth their ſtrongeſt 
paſſions, or their moſt ſubtle hypocriſy. In both caſes 
he has found their affections as powerful, as fervid, as ex- 
preſſive of upright principles, and of tender emotions, as 
any of our own. 

There are, you know, certain occaſions ſo abſolutely 
demonſtrative of real heart and ſoul, that the moſt pro- 
found diſſembler would find it impoſſible to keep an his 
maſk, however neceſſary it might be to his intereſt, his 
fame, or even his life. Of this omnipotent claſs of inci- 
dents is the peruſal of letters, the contents of which, as to 
general ſenſation, whether of pain or pleaſure, is as clearly 
read by the ſpectator as by the party concerned: I mean 
of courſe ſuch letters as are read in company immediately 
on their being received. Something beyond the power 
of human reſiſtance urges a man almoſt univerſally to 
open the letters that are brought him by the poſt ; nay, 
we often break the ſeal inſenſibly; and the utmoſt forbear- 
ance which good breeding enjoins, ſcarce ever extends to 
the putting them guietly into our pocket, when, from a 
recognition of the hand-writing, we expect any thing of 
heart, or even when we are ſtrangers to the characters of 
the ſuperſcription. Curioſity ſeizes us in the one caſe, 
and more than curiofity in the other. If therefore we do 
gain this degree of good manners, it is by a painful exer- 
tion, which often makes us wiſh our company were at 
home ; though, induced-by a ſort of fellow-feeling, they 
often prevent this wiſh, by diſpenſing with etiquette, and 
' enjoin the reading our letters. For the moſt part we apo- 
logiſe for the rudeneſs, but are rude. 

Then it is, that fineſſe, weaknels, folly, ftratagem, and 


even treaſons BETRAY THEMSELVES. Then it is, that 
| we 
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we are perfidious to our truſt, without any other accuſers, 
any other language than what is furniſhed by conſciouſnefs 
of our being trickſters, fools, or traitors: fo ingenuous is 
our inviſible, boſom judge, ſo all-powerful is conſcience ; 
though guilt firſt faſtened her with chains, that very 
guilt only waits for a fit opportunity to break them aſun- 
. der, and forces the culprit to avow his crime, even to thoſe 
who are ſure to puniſh it. It is thus that in the act of 
reading any written miſchief, done, or to be done, con- 
ſcience flies into the face of the delinquent, ſeizes every 
limb of his body, and, by a ſtrange power, renders that 
countenance really honeſt, which had before only appeared 
to be ſo. A young man, for inſtance, long loſt to fame 
and fortune, ſuddenly re s of his diſinheritance when he 
expected a remittance—a broker, of a proſecution for 
uſury when he looked for an invitation to meet the party 
to receive the premium—the libertine, of diſcovery by a 
parent or brother, who ſends a challenge, when his heart 
beat high with 


it expeRation of the coming joy. 


to be derived from his long- planned ſeduftion. 

But theſe examples are, you will ſay, ſo ſtrong, that he 
who runs may read them. Believe me, the ſubordinate 
foibles, and vices are no leſs under the dominion of the Jet- 
ters, which, unawares, deſcribe their cauſes and their ef- 
fects: in like manner, the better parts of our nature are, 
alfo, developed with equal truth and accuracy by the ſame 
faithful reporters; and without being endowed with the 
fagacity of Lavater, a quiet obſerver muſt want that de- 
gree of common ſenſe, in which few are deficient, not to 
aſcertain the actual ſtate and ſtrength of thoſe natural feel- 

ings, the vivacity of that fancy, the ſenſibility of that 
heart, which are exhibited by the peruſal of letters. The 
paſſions and emotions are not fimply called forth by their 
| O_o objects, they are, ener reluctantly or by aſſent, 
| placed 
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placed before our view, by that imperial, and, not ſeldom, 
imperious /aw in our ſouls, which is ſupreme, indiſpenſable, 
and incorruptible. Hence it is that vice has, in defpite of 
herſelf, and which the ſhews, perforce, to the innocence 
ſhe would deſtroy, and to the Judge who will condemn, 
her diſordered eye, her livid cheek, her ſhaking joints. 
And hence too, that virtue ſhews us her moſt affecting 
ſmile, her trueſt, tendereſt tear, her moſt touching bluſh, 
and her nobleſt glow of courage, or of benevolence. All 
is genuine, 

To exhibit an inſtance of the former—of wice betrayed 
—would be irkſome to you, my friend, and to me: to 
preſent one of the latter, of virtue di 3 be alike 
pleafing to us both. 

I have fixed myſelf, for the ſake of ſociety, at the beſt 
inn here, to the intent that while I am ſhut in by the wea- 
ther, I may beguile the time I muſt neceſſarily paſs within 
doors, in the moſt pleaſant manner, and be at leaſt in the 
way of a glean-worthy occurrence. The houſe is, at pre- 

ſent, filled by travellers nearly in my own ſituation, and 
glad to find, like myſelf, ſuch reſources as are within 
reach. Laſt night brought us the acquiſition of a lady 
and gentleman, man and wife, from Amſterdam. They 
came, af all hazards, on a conſiderable emergence, by land. 
We breakfaſted in the ſame party, and ſeeming to aflimi- 
late, with even leſs than the uſual flight punctilios of a 
public room, were getting into a cordial converſation, be- 
fore the forms of the world, in a more private apartment, 
would have warranted, fo tyrannous is cuſtom, the open- 
ing our lips. Our diſcourſe had thawed the very idea of 
an hard froſt, and of a bad fire, and was, in deſpite of the 
ice without doors, flowing in full vigour, when the ſervant 
entered from the poſt-houſe with lerters, the very fight of 
which «checked the genial current” of our converſe. 
The general pacquet which was addreſſed to the huſband, 
. ſeveral others, two of which were given immedi- 
| ately 
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ately to the wife, who, ſeeing they came from her children, 
whom ſhe had left, by the bye, only the day before, open- 


ed them with an emotion that a man of the dulleſt mind 
muſt have pronounced it a domeſtick and maternal emo- 
tion. The gradations of that colouring which nature 
painted in her cheeks, as ſhe read, and the eloquence of 
that filent felicity which illumined her countenance in the 
progreſs of the peruſal of her papers, manifeſted that they 
came from parties very near, and dear to her heart ; and 
to you, who love to look at the happy, would have fur- 
niſhed ſuch a regale, that I wiſhed then, an d cannot help 
wiſhing ſtill, you had partaken of our breakfaſt. 'The 
letters were from two daughters, the one written in proſe, 
and the other in verſe; but both expreſſed the ſame duty 
and affection, and both upon the ſame intereſting ſubject 


_ —the gratulation of children on the anniverſary of their 
mother's birth, a day which had uſually been celebrated at 


home in preſence of the whole family, but which theſe 
worthy parts of it were reſolved ſhould not paſs without 
at leaſt ſuch marks of tributary honour as they could con- 
fer in abſence. Happineſs is communicative: in the over- 
flow of the heart, the mother detailed, with a prolixity 
natural to parents, and even to felicity, the cauſes of her 
joy. She juſtified therein the effects; but after all, ſhe 
could only give me the particulars of bliſs, the general ſub- 
ject of which ſhe had before ſo well diſcovered by a lan- 
guage unborrowed of the tongue. | 
Her ftory was a freſh proof of my ſhin, VIZ. that 
the moments of receiving and reading a correſpondence 
of the affections, whether good or bad, are the moments in 
which the characters of the ſoul are to be peruſed, and 
eſtimated. The lady entered upon her ſubje& con amore, 
et con ſpirito, telling me, with all a mother's glow, that 
both her daughters were the beſt girls in the world, but 
that the author of the anniverſary addreſs had the ſenſe 


of an angel : and the wiſhed, with all her heart, I under- 


ſtood 
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ſtood ſufficiently the Dutch language to read the verſes 
cc and the other dear creature, though no poet, is no leſs 
« clever, no leſs good; here now, fir, is a letter written 
* with the ſolidity and correctneſs that would do honour 
« to my eldeſt ſon, whom, every body ſays, is a wonder 
« for his age. | 

The huſband's looks corroborated the eulogy of the 
wife; and the breakfaſt, which had been impeded by this 
| Ietter-reading ſcene, now went on. Before the poſtman - 
appeared, they ſeemed to have a reliſh for the repaſt ; but 
ſudden emotions, purely of the mind, whether of pain or 
of pleaſure, are, for the moment, no way favourable to the 
common bodily appetites. The toaſt which I had made 
for them in the Engliſh faſhion—a rarity here—and which 
was thought delicious, had now loſt its charm, or, rather, 
had given place to a much more potent enchantment; 
the free will offering of the dutiful daughter bad introduc- 
ed a much more agreeable banquet. _** I have (ſaid this 
«© fond mother) been in many reſpects, and I am ſtill in 
cc ſome, a moſt fortunate parent; but, in one inftance, O 
&© my God, how miſerable! That rapacious tyrant, the 
« ſmall-pox, ſnatched from me a girl who—parental ten- 
« derneſs apart, or allowed for in its fulleſt extent—was 
c not only the pride, the glory of our fond boſoms—(here 
ec the huſband began to caugh)—but the delight of all who 
& knew her: full of goodneſs, of talents, and of beauty, 
« ſhe was the very boaſt of our whole city; yet we were 
tc beraved of her in leſs than a fortnight after we had ce- 
te leberated, in an aſſembly of all her little friends, the 
4 day at which ſhe gained her fifteenth year.“ 

Our only conſolatioh,” ſaid the huſband, (filling up a 
pauſe, which ſorrow made in the account of his wife—yet 
filling it up with a voice that faultered) “our only con- 
c ſolation is, that the laſt moments of her unſullied life 
<« were employed in act of filial love. Her death, fir, 
« which it almoſt kills me to think on, her death happen- 

« ed 
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« ed in the middle of the night. The chamber had been 
de darkened at her requeſt ſome time before; but ſhe now 
ce felt the faſt approaches of her diſſolution, and deſired 
« the light might be brought into the room When it 
came pray bring it nearer, ſaid the poor thing—near- 
e er ſtill-—my eyes grow more dim every inſtant, and ere 

cc they quite fail me, I would wiſh their laſt office might 
ce be to ſhew me their ever- deareſt objects, my parents and 
« fiſters; I grieve that abſence prevents' them from once 
*, more beholding my brother.” 
| Here the huſband loſt his voice in ſoftneſs; and the 

wife took up the ſorrow-moving tale, by exclaiming, O 

cc dreadful, yet dear, moment! when my dying Anna 
« found that ſhe ſtill wanted light to diſtinguiſh us, ſhe 
« begged the candle might be put into her own trembling 
« hand, and after ſhe had looked a little while moſt ear- 
« neftly in our faces, wiping away the tears that were run- 
e ning along her poor father's cheeks, and then kiſſing us 
„“ all ſeveral times, ſhe returned the candle, ſaying I am 
« now ſatisfied, and am on the edge of the everlaſting 
« manſions of my Father which is in heaven — the only 
« parent whom I could go to with gain, after the 2 of 
« thoſe I am now leaving.” 

« Do you remember her look while ſhe uttered this?“ 
« ſaid the wife to the huſband. —Remember it! O God?” 
exclaimed the latter, in a burſt of anguiſh that atteſted the 
too-faithful integrity of his recollection “ Were not her 
« hands her eyes lifted up towards heaven ?—the doors 
ce of which were opened, ſhe aſſured us, to received her? 
« Seraphs, cried the almaſt cherubim, are thronging to 
« give me welcome, and * God himſelf i invites 
« me to enter.“ OW oa 

&« It was at this awful criſis,” ſaid the mother i in 1 great 
agitation, „that my departed Anna, conflited with 
« the powers of death, to raiſe herſelf on her knees, in 


« the attempt of which ſhe fell, and under our ſup- 
«c port, 
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es port, invoked a bleſſing on us both ! In our very arms 
< ſhe expired, and we thought the ſpot where ſhe yielded 
| 10 up her innocent being, would have been the e 
ce death- bed of the family!“ 

The huſband covered his face with his hands; che wife, 
after looking ſteadfaſtly at the fire, without, perhaps, ſee- 
ing it—ejaculated at length . God's will be done !” and 
left the rom. 1 

When alone, I repeated aloud a verſe which I had often 
felt, in reading that part of our Night Thoughts which 

mourns Narciſſa, but had never before ſeen occaſion ſo 
forcibly to apply it :— 


« Ye, that e'er loſt an angel, pity them “ 


Never did hearts, in the warmeſt country, under the 
moſt unclouded ſky, beat higher—never did eyes more 
copiouſly, ſtream in token of that grief which “ paſſeth 
« ſhew.” Away with diſtinctions! with appropriations ! 
and allthe offspring of ſelf-love Education, cuſtom, 
example, may do much—climate may have its power 
the ſun may animate — the ice may chill but there are, in 
all countries, moments and events, which render a/ good 
beings the ſame, and prove us, through all the zones, al- 
lied cloſely to one another! | 

With reſpect, however, to the countenances of the Dutch, 
they are certainly not, generally, lively indexes of thoſe 
affections which they frequently cover. Thoſe affections 
are, in their till life, often extremely hid from obſervati- 
on, and you will ſee fifty or. an hundred men, with pipes 
in their mouths, and as many women ſtewing over their 
ſtoves, paſs hours away in one another's company, with 
ſcarce the utterance of a ſyllable, change of a poſture, or 
variation of a feature; yet, in a ſeries of remarks, I have 
followed ſeveral of theſe very perſons into their domeſtic 
circles, and have here ſeen, as in the caſe above cited, the 
kindeſt and ſtrongeſt emotions, of which the human heart 

is 
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is capable, Ay out, according to circumſtances and occur- 
rences, with an energy, a vivacity, an eloquence, of which, 
from general appearances arid ſpeculations, not even the 
pervading eye of Lavater could have any preſcience. 

We will now advert to a few more of the neceffaries 
of life, amongſt which muſt be reckoned the enn 
expences, Eſpecially thoſe of the table d'hotes. 

Theſe have been very erroneouſly ſtated. The moſt 
diligent inſpection has enabled me to offer you the fol- 
lowing table of charges, which, with a variation not worth 
noticing in a few houſes, may be depended upon as ou 
general directory in the tour of the Provinces. 5 


; Stivers. 


1 Breakfak \ __  $—equalto 8d. 


2 Dinner _ ___20—being a Florin 
„ Is. 8d, Engl. 

3 Table wine 25 claret. 

4 The half-bottle 512: 

5 Supper Rt = 


if 


The bed is according to the goodneſs of the room, from 
one florin to three. 

The houſe-meſſenger, two ſtivers an errand, 

Surgeon-barber, three or four ſtivers. 

Hair-dreſſer the fame. | | 


Except the ſhoe-boy, who commonly includes the office 
of meſſenger, nobody pays the ſervants except the maſter 
of the inn; ſo that you have no ſaucy fellows crouding 
about your horſe and carriage in the parting moments as 
in England: none of the domeſtics even expecting a ſtiver, 
were you to make a month's ſojourn in the houſe. This 
is a very comfortable circumſtance; and it is, ſurely, very 
unreaſonable the traveller ſhould pay the landlord's bills 


which uſually takes care of contingencies, and then be de- 
tained | 
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tained till the ſervants are paid for doing the ſaid land- 
lord's buſineſs: and if you do not pay wp to the ſaid ſer- 
vant's idea, to be abuſed into the bargain ! Now really that 
it an hardſhip! As I ſhall have occaſion to bring forward 
the ſubject of expenditure in another place, (in a compa- 
rative view of the charges of Holland, with Pruffia, &c.) 
we will cloſe it for the preſent; and with it this letter, the 
poſtman warning me, that- * kis hour i is come.” In haſte, 
then, adicu. | 4 | ; 


LETTER XI. 


by TO THE SAME, 


7 | Rotterdam. 

1 8 TILL under double lock, as it were, of froſt and 
ſnow, I ſee not how I can ſo uſefully employ the leiſure 
which theſe impediments have thrown into my hands, as 
offering you a ſummary account of the provinces that con- 
ſtitate theſe celebrated States, in which ſummary, I truſt, 
you will gain a diſtinct idea of the diviſions, privileges, and 
reſpective powers of the Republic; the connection of the 
parts, with the whole; and whatever elſe it befits a tra- 
veller, who has any laudable curioſity, to know. | 

We have already ſeen, by ſketches of their ancient and 
modern hiſtory; in the courſe of our firſt ſheaf, that the 
induſtry and labours of the inhabitants of the States have 
been united and inceſſant; that if, upon the whole, they 
breathe a more heavy air, or tread, and dreſs, a more dif- 
ficult ſoil— if their exterior is more rude, leſs brilliant, leſs 
gay, than that of their neighbours farther ſouth, nature 
has endowed them with the more ſolid, and, perhaps, 

A4 more 
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more defirable, certainly more uſeful, powers of conſtancy . 
and application.— If they have been, at all times, ſlow in 
taking their beſt and wiſeſt meaſures, they have the faculty 
of holding to them, when taken, more reſolutely than 
quicker minds; and to this unrelaxing perſeverance, this 
characteriſtic ſteadineſs, we owe the almoſt miracles they 
have performed in agriculture, arms, and arts, without any 
aſſiſtance, from thoſe ſprightly talents which have been ſo 
much relied upon in other countries. 

With reſpect to agriculture, without queſtion the wa 
necelfiry art of human life, they have arrived at a won- 
derful degree of perfection; in which praiſe we are to in- 
clude, not only the ſeven provinces, and their appendages, 
but the ten others which conſtitute the whole of the Ne- 
therlands, whoſe farmers and huſbandmen, of every de- 
ſcription, may vie with thoſe of any country in the world. 
In various other parts of Europe, the ſoil is more genial, 
and in every reſpe& more highly favoured by nature, but 
in none is it better cultivated by art: indeed, it may be 
_ obſerved, that in every part of the earth where the leaſt 
labour is required, the natives, either from that very rea- 
ſon; or from the influence of ſofter air, and intenſer ſuns, 
are leſs inclined to, and, perhaps, leſs capable of toil: 
whereas, thoſe who are the growth, of a land to which na- 
ture has denied theſe indulgencies, are endowed with a good 
conſtitution, and a good will to ſupply the deficiencies, by 
dint of that labour which contributes at once to their proſ— 
perity, and the ſtrength by which it is gained. In Glean- 

ing the lands belonging to the Dutch, I have often paſſed 

cover places now blooming with culture, or gay with the 
. .magnificence of palaces; ſo indeed may whole ſtreets in 
ſome of the great towns be called, I have trod on ground, 
at this time waving in plenty, which nature herſelf ſeemed 
to conſider unworthy to be the reſidence of her leaſt; valu- 
ed productions, having ſunk whole leagues either in bogs 


or nn, a e and ſterile tract, where the very 
weeds 
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weeds refuſed to grow—nay, their firſt and moſt impor= + 


tant city, which may now be called one of the grand ſtore- 
houſes of the univerſe. Amſterdam itſelf was once a 
mere quagmire, the abode only of the moſt loathſome 
animals, —In a word, there never was, perhaps, a ſoil ſo 
barren, ſo ungrateful, as that which hath been ſubdued by 
the Hollander, wherever he has laid his . and 
patient hand. 

Of their proweſs in arms every country is conſcious, 
Their literature is not contemptible, and their commerce 
another proof of their inflexible diligence—ſurpaſles that 
of Venice, or any Republic on the face of the globe. 
What ſea hath not been, and is not ſtill, covered with 
their ſails ? Into what country have they not penetrated ? 
Where is it, that they have not eſtabliſhed a factory, or a 
connexion ? What ſort of trade is unknown, or untried 
by them? Is there a climate, or a corner of the univerſe, 
which, in ſome ſort, is not, or has not been, obliged to 
pay tribute to their induſtry ? What a countleſs number 
of veſſels touch at, or are a part of, the property of their 
ports ? Have they not intereſts, and intercourſe, with na- 
tions who affect to deſpiſe them? and who yet take refuge 
in their induſtry, to be furniſhed with what their own idle- 
neſs and effeminacy denies ? 

And with reſpect to the ſacred love of freedom, is there, 
has there ever been, a people on earth, in whom the paſ- 
ſion for liberty was more conſpicuous ? It is with reaſon 
that they have been accuſed of having often carried the 
amor patriæ too far, and not ſeldom of having miſtaken 
it: but, even their misfortuues and miſtakes, proceeding 
from their many public or private wars, could never van- 
quiſh the unconquerable ſpirit of induſtry. In common 
with their Flemiſh neighbours, their little ſpeck of watery 
land, has, for ages been fought for; and whenever the 
ravages of uſurpation, treaſon, or other cauſes, have laid 
their cities low, and their country waſte, they have rebuilt 
3 {i | C the 
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the one, and repleniſhed the other, with a degree of ro- 
folute determination not to be ſurpaſſed in the arts of in- 
duſtry, whatever they may be in the arts of deſtruction.— 
In a word, my dear-loved correſpondent, ſince my reſidence 
in, and rambles about, this curious country, ſo little in- 
debted to nature, and ſo unſpeakably obliged to art, I 
have, times beyond numbering, reflected on thoſe delight- 
ful lines of our delicious Thomſon, where the effects of 
that very power (by which no leſs in our own country, 
than in theſe provinces, ſuch wonders have been atchiev- 
ed) are traced with ſo maſterly a hand. Let me beg of 
you to accept them, not only with a view to their exact 
application to the people we have been treating of, but to 
give you that pleaſure which a man of your juſt taſte muſt 
derive from every freſh view of exquiſite painting. I by 
no means wiſh to rob England of its original right to the 
defcription; but, whoever viſits Holland, will have rea- 

fon to confeſs that every line has its force, its beauty, and 
its truth, as applied to what will there be met with. 


« Theſe are thy bleſſings, Induſtry ! rough power, 
„% Whom labour till attends, and ſweat, and pain, 
& Yet the kind ſource of ev'ry gentle art, 
« And all the ſoft civility of life. 
« The days roll'd dark, and unenjoy'd along, 
& Till Induſtry approach'd, and men led on, 
« His faculties unfolded, pointed out 
On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 
«* On what the torrent, and the gather'd blaſt ; 
„ Shew'd him how to raiſe 
His feeble force by the mechanic powers, 
« To. dig the mineral from the vaulted earth, 
« Gave the tall, ancient, foreſt to his axe, 
© Tore from his limbs the blood polluted fur, 
And wrapt them in the woolly veſtments warm, 
Nor ſtapp'd at barren, bare neceſſity, 
« But, breathing high ambition thro? his ſoul, 
« Set ſcience, wiſdom, glory, in his view, 
« And bade him be the Lord of all below.” 


u Hence 
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« Hence every form of cultivated life, 
« In order ſet, protected and inſpir d, 
« Into perfection wrought.” 


| «6. 'Then cammeree brought into the public walk 

« The buſy merchant ;, the big warchouſe built, 

% Rais'd the ſtrong crane, choak'd up the loaded ſtreet 
« With foreign plenty.” 


I muſt tear myſelf from the magic of this author, or I 
ſhall tranfcribe the whole paſſage, and I know you are not, 
any more than myſelf, a friend to long quotations. 

The United States, you know, conſift of feven pro- 
vinces or countries, viz. Holland, Utrecht, Zealand, 
Friezeland, Overyffel, Drenthe, and Guilderland, with the 
ſurrounding counties of Groninguen, and that part of 
Flanders, known by the name of Dutch Brabant. Theſe 
provinces contribute in different proportions to the ſervice 
of the public. For example, if their High Mightineſſes 
wanted to raiſe one hundred florins (Guilders) the * 
tion would be as follows : 


Florins. Stivers, Doits 
Holland - - - - - 58. 6 22 
Utrecht - - » - 5 16 72 
Zealand - - - 9 3 g 
Friezeland - - - - 11 13 22 
Qveryſfel - - - 3 15 8 
Drenthe - - - 1 
Guilderland - - = 5 12 3 
Groninguen, &. «5 16 5 

| —Florins 100. 


Of the ſeven counties, that of Holland is the moſt 
powerful and flouriſhing ; and accordingly the fingle city 
of Amſterdam contributes for the ſupport of the States 
more than fixteen millions of florins 2 Notwith- 


ſtanding which, it holds only the: fifth rank in: the Aſ- 
C 2 ſembly 
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ſembly of their High Mightineſſes, diſtinguiſhed only by 
the privilege of ſending two deputies more than any of the 
other towns. So much has been ſaid of this particular 
province in my general Gleanings, of what related to the 
Stadtholder and States General, that we may paſs on to 
the next in order, after we have noticed two points that 
were omitted in our former deſcriptions—the taxes and the 
ſtate of religion, | 

As to the firſt, it is certain theew is not a country in the 
world more heavily charged with impoſts than that of the 
Dutch, eſpecially in the province of Holland. Bread, 
wine, beer, fiſh, fleſh, fowl, fruits, vegetables, fire, and in 
ſhort almoſt every neceſſary of life, are all onerated, and 
with a rigour as if they were ſo many luxuries. Theſe 
taxes amount to a third of the value of the commodity, 
to be paid by thoſe who ſell, and conſequently by thoſe 
who buy, as the ſeller raiſes the price of each article in 
proportion. If amongſt the cavils which were made 
_ againſt Old England, we are to reckon thoſe which pro- 
ceed from taxations, it may afford the murmurers ſome 
conſolation to underſtand that their near neighbours are 
burthened yet more ſeverely than themſelves, and that it 
would be difficult to mention a ſingle article which has 
eſcaped—ſalt, ſoap, ToBACco, one of their abſolute ne- 
ceflaries,tea, coffee, chocolate, maſters, ſervants, carts, 
coaches, horſes, aſſes, houſe, and land, all go to the main- 
tenance of the Republic, on a principle of literally, fate 
neceſſity. The tax on houſes augments, or diminiſhes, 
according to their ſituation, their magnificence, and the 
date of their erection. 

In any great emergency, their High Mightinefſes i 
the hundredth, or the two hundredth, part on the whole 
property of the inhabitants given on the oath of each in- 
dividual. The duty on all ſtamps is, in itſelf, a very great 
revenue, and fo ſtrictly guarded, that neither favour nor 
fincfſe can find a loop-hole to creep out, and all contracts, 

| public 
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public or private, not made upon ſtampt paper, are not 
only void, but the offenders puniſhed with all the rigours 
of the law, which . ON bac the 7 are n, put 
in force. 

The duties on Holland, as the moſt opulent province, 
conſtitutes the half of what is produced to government by 

the whole of the Republic: and after Holland, the moft 
durthened is Friezeland, then Zealand. We have been 
told, that during the war with England, in 1665, they 
raiſed double the ordinary revenue, which is allowed to be 
near two millions ſterling; and it has been ſaid, that on | 
the occaſion of the laſt general war, which began in 1702, 
and ended in 1713, they raiſed near five millions ſterling 
every year, which the financiers of the country aſſert is 
the utmoſt ſum of which the States are capable. The 
proportion between this Republic, and England, is calcu- 
lated as five to ſeven; that is, . the . r 
ly burthened. 

But they have favoured their great ſource of trade as 
much as poſſible, raiſing rather by exciſes than cuſtoms, 
for fear, ſays Carter, of driving ſo unſtable a traveller into 

other countries. This indulgence ſhewn to what may, 
properly, be called their ſtaple commodity, (commerce) is 
according to a maxim of two of their moſt illuſtrious Re- 
publicans. In Hollandia et Zelandia, etiam nuptiis tri- 
© butum impoſitum ; ſed ne mori quidem ibi licet im- 
ce pune,” ſays BYNHERSHOECK. 
Some articles, ſuch as falt, is taxed whether conſumed or 
not, All fales of moveables, comprehending grain, cattle 
and all produce of land, pay the goth penny; horſes the 
12th ; immoveables the 40th. 
A very ingenious writer, by way al/o of conſoling the 
Engliſh reader, has detailed, and with great mein 
| Tome of the taxes I have not hitherto noticed. 
For inftance. The land-tax is two florins fixteen ſti- 
vers 
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vers per acrez the dykes two florins three Ktivers 3 and 
rent about 20s. per acre. | | 

Houſes. pay as far as 4ol. ſterling. 

One of their moſt ſingular impoſts is what they call a 
callateral tax, which is a levy on inheritants out of the di- 
rect line, laid in the province where the property, not the 
perſon, of the deceaſed was lodged. This is ſuppoſed to 
bring, in the courſe of a few generations, all private pro- 
perty into the coffers of the public. 

There is a tax of al. per cent an every man's income, ſtat- 
ed 6n oath, Wine pays an exciſe of 3l. per hagſhead. 
Small beer 50 per cent, another of 2 per cent. en the re- 
venue of all offices, excepting thoſe in the army. This is 
called Acmpt Geldt that on income, Famille Geldt. . 
Every man, appointed to an office, muſt buy ſtocks to a 
certain amount, and tear the bonds, which render offices 
a kind of annuity, yielding to the purchaſer about 12 or 
x41. per cent. This tax is named Aempt Obligaties, or re- 
cognitions. 

All manufactures, uſed in the country, pay => BM 
charges, to ſpare thoſe levied by the ſeveral admiralties; 
and the Dutch Eaſt- India Company pays, as a compenſa- 
tion for its charter, about 36, oool. ſterling annually: but, 
in addition, each ſhare of 6ooo florins pays 480 florins 
annually, whether there is a dividend or not. 

The revenues, therefore, if we include what is paid to the 
ſeveral towns and corporations, may be eſtimated at about 
24 millions of florins, levied on a population of about 
800,000 ſouls : ſo that on an average, each perſon contri- 
butes about thirty florins, or two guineas and an half 
Engliſh, when exchange is moſt in our favour. An im- 
menſe ſum, if we conſider place and people; yet the Re- 
public not only ſubſiſts, and moves, but flaurshes—not, 


een, without heavy murmuring, as we ſhall ſee pro- 
ſently. 


Its murmurings appeared to ariſe from the want of a revolution 


Ther 
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ſently. The loſſes, we are told, ſuſtained by their Euſt 
India Company, fince the year 1780, in conſequence of the 
rupture with England, amounted to about fix millions, 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds fterling, reckoning 
the florin at its uſual rate. 

Amongſt the different reports that are mold of the - 
ligion of the States, whether eſtabliſhed or permitted, I 
find the following account to be the beſt, becauſe the 
trueſt, 

The prevailing religion, is, you know, that of Catvis, 
though every other ſect is tolerated. Jews, Lutherans, 
Anabaptiſts, &c. hold their aſſemblies, without any inter- 
ruption from the Dutch government. Thoſe of the Ca- 
tholic religion are the leaſt favoured, not that they are 
diſturbed in the exerciſe of their particular faith, but that 
they have few privileges, and thoſe few at the option, fome- 
times at the caprice of the magiſtrates, who, more than 
ſeldom, exerciſe their authority with tyranny. In the 
little province of Drenthe, for inſtance, if a Catholic prieſt 
ſtays longer than one night at any one place, it is at the 

riſque of his life, ſo that he is obliged to hurry over his 
religious duties, and adminiſter the ſacramental elements 
with more haſte than is conſiſtent with the nature of ſuch © 
pious ceremonies, Even in Amſterdam, where the Ro- 
man Catholics are in prodigious numbers, they are obliged 
to perform their religious exerciſes in private houſes, hav- 
ing no public churches or chapels appropriated to their 
uſe in that great city, although, when they die, it is per- 
mitted for them to have burial in the ground appertaining 

to the reformed churches, - It either is, or looks rigorous 
in a Republic, avowing univerſal toleration, that, in ſome 
| towns, the people of different perſuaſions are obliged to 
nn the % faith, 


and 


They have got a revolution—but do their ——_— ceaſe? Inveterately 
fixed in general habits and opinions; in politicks they are capricious and 
chavgeable, 
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andeven in the provinces, where they are treated with the 
leaſt aſperity, the Dutch have an eye upon them as per- 
ſons rather ſuffered than deſired. The Catholic prieſts are 
conſtrained, moreover, to wear a ſecular dreſs. © In ſpiri- 
tual affairs they have been a long while governed by an 
. apoſtolic vicar, ſent by the Pope, with permiſſion, -or ra- 
ther as you may gather from what has been ſaid, with the 
toleration, and endurance of the States-General. The laſt 
of theſe vicars, was John Van Bylvelt, appointed by Pope 

Clement the XI. but fince his deceaſe, which happened 
in 1927, they have been under the juriſdiction of a Car- 
dinal, or an Inter-Nuncio, who is not a little put to it 
frequently, to ſettle the differences which ſubſiſt either 
againſt themſelves, or the Dutch prieſts. 

With reſpect to the Proteſtant clergy of the Provinces, 
they are without any ſort of authority in the Republic. 
All the miniſters amongſt them are equal, and wholly in- 
dependent on each other. Neither at their Ecclefiaſtical 
meetings, is there any ſort of precedence, except that of 
ſeniority ; in which caſe, young divines ſettled in the great 
towns, however popular they may be in other reſpects, 
are obliged to give place to the pooreſt curate of the poor- 
eſt village, who is of longer ſtanding in the church. They. 
know nothing of the titular diſtinctions of biſhop, ſuper- 
intendant, or direCtor-general, in uſage amongſt other 
Proteſtant countries. Their appointments are fixed at 
ſmall ſalaries, the greateſt not exceeding two thouſand 

Aorins, but they are paid with ſcrupulous exactneſs. 

In the United Provinces are admitted four Eccleſiaſti- 
cal courts, the names of which are, the Conſiſtory, the 
Clafles, the Provincial Synod, and the National Synod. 
The three firſt conſtitute the Ordinary Aſſembly, and the 
fourth is the Extraordinary; which is, therefore, never 
held but on great occaſions and emergencies. But even 
in the direction of all theſe, the magiſtrates of each town 


have very conſiderable W whenever 12 think fit 
to 
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to aſſert it. This, of courſe, as magiſtrates have always 
the paſſions, and ſometimes the weakneſſes of common 
men, is conſidered as another grievance, inconſiſtent with 
"that freedom of conſcience, of which every wholeſome 
ſtate, particularly one founded on Republican principles, 
' ought to be jealous; leſt, therefore, you ſhould ſuppoſe 
from the intermeddling, or uſurpation, or authority, of 
theſe powerful civil magiſtrates, more deſpotiſm than is 
practiſed; I will ſet: down the character given them, by 
Saint Evremond ; becauſe, after very diligently watching 
their conduct, I can aſſure you, it is not more candid than 
juſt; I have, in a former letter, obſerved to you, that 
this writer took refuge; and became reſidentiary in Hol- 
land, to avoid the Baſtile, with whoſe pains and penalties 
he was threatened. | | | 

After having lived, ſays he, in the conſtraint of 
courts, I feel pleaſed at the thought of ending my days in 
the liberty of a Republic; where, if I have nothing to 
hope, I have nothing to fear. The magiſtrates here, de- 
ſerve what I ſhall ſayof them. You do not ſee amongſt 
them thoſe hateful diſtinctions which are ſo wounding to 
an honeſt mind, conſcious of its own dignity; no uſeleſs 
pomps and vanities of exterior which are diſadvantageous 
to the true ideas of liberty without advancing fortune. 
The magiſtrates here, ſecure to us the repoſe of a wiſe 
police, without expecting that miſerable proſtration, which 
ſullies the benefits we receive from many other govern- 
ments, which, indeed, ſullies our own nature. We pay 
even too dearly for liberty, at leaſt for ſecurity, when we 
purchaſe it at the price of our manly principles. This is 
rarely the caſe with the people in power here. In the 
internal legiſlation they are ſtrict even to ſeverity, they are 
proud, in their treaties with other countries; but it is a 
pride founded on the baſis of Republican dignity; but 
they do buſineſs with each other, and enter into the vari- 
| - ous 
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ous intereſts of their fellow citizens, without any abſurd 
Parade, or idle expectations of ſuperfluous homage.” 

It hence appears, that they maintain the very difficult 
art of blending power with equality; an art by which, 
thus managed, authority may be aſſerted without infolence, 
and the prerogative of magiſtracy ſupported without 

trenching on the honeſt privileges of the people. Every 
thing beyond this is confuſion, tyranny, and fraud, whe- 

ther exerciſed by people, or magiſtrate. The world is 
filled with inftances, which, are, indeed, co-eval almoſt 
with the world itſelf; and yet, my friend, notwithſtand- 
ing them all, the dreadful times before us, ſhew, that nei- 
ther the magiſtrates, nor the people of Holland, or of 
France, have profited ſo much as they might have done 
from ſuch multitude of examples: or, at keaft, have been 
able to prevent thoſe exceſſes which certain daring ſpirits, 
mixing with a mob, are daily introducing. The truth is, 
there is not ſuch a monſter in created Nature, as he who 
miſtakes the true and adopts the falſe ideas of {iberty ; nor 
one fo capable of doing miſchief to others and to himſelf. 
Of this hereafter. Zealand now commands our attenti- 
on. Its extent is only ſixty miles, yet, within that nar- 
Tow ſpace, are contained eight capital towns, and above an 
hundred villages, without counting the many, which, at 
different times, were deſtroyed, and ſwallowed by inunda- 
tions. The government is on the footing with that of 
- Holland. The States of Zealand aſſemble at Middlebourg, 
the capital. Thoſe States are compoſed of the deputies of 
fix principal towns: but, though one would think they 
were competent to try civil cauſes belonging to their own 
Province, all ſuch are judged at the Hague; yet they have 
what is called the Council of Flanders, compoſed of nine 
Counſellers, a Preſident, a Fiſcal, a Collector, and a Gret- 
tier, or Secretary of the Province, refiding at Middlebourg. 
In times paſt, the Zealanders diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the wars with Spain, and in various naval engagements. 
They 
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They are, now, no leſs remarkable for their maritime 
commerce, and are a very induſtrious, as well as brave 
people. In the iſles of this province, ſtood, formerly, the 
town of Rommerſwael the very traces of which have been 
buried, long ſince, in a watery grave. Between the years 
1551, and 1563, it was ſix times laid under water by the 
furious inroads of the fea, whoſe waves have been known 
to riſe twelve feet above the higheſt graund, whereon the 
church was built. The town houſe was, by theſe repeat- 
ed inundations, wholly undermined. In 1634, the States 
of Zealand, which had, from time to time, advanced large 
ſums, by way of loan, to this unfortunate town, (againſt 
which the ocean had ſo often declared war) conſidered it 
as in a ſtate of bankruptcy; and, however ridiculous it 
may ſeem, took aut a bill of inſolvency againſt its miſe- 
rable wreck ; for they converted the very ſtones of the 
ſtreets, and a few ſcattered ruins into a ſum of money, 
which they appropriated as creditors; although it amount- 
ed only to 540 florins, 18 ſtivers, about eight and forty 
pounds; a ſlender dividend among ſo many rapacious clai- 
mants 

The celebrated little port of Fluſhing is ſituated in this 
county. A beautiful arm of the ſea flows through the 
whole town, which is, therefore, rich and agreeable; for 
ſhips of burthen fail with their freights to the very door of 
the merchant. The hiſtory of its revolution having little 
more than what has been the fate of almoſt every other 
place worth quarrelling for, I ſhall paſs over, but that you 
may be no loſer, ſhall dwell with fonder delay, on what 
will more intereſt you than a meagre account of victory 
and defeat. 

Fluſhiog is the birth place of Admiral de Ruyter, of 
whom I have already had occaſion to make honourable 
mention. Have you ever met with the following epigram 
written ſoon after his death, which happened at Syracuſe, 
in conſequence of the wounds he received in an engage- 

| ment 
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ment with the French, under command of the famous 
Abraham du Queſne, before the town of Aouſte i in Sicily? 


Tzxxv1 in Oceano jam folo nomine claſſes : 
Ter nunc in Siculo'TERRITUS ipſe Rui: 

Si vera inverſum quondam dedit omina nomen, 
Nunc Ruꝛ- TER nomen verius omen habet. 


Of Abraham du Queſne, who had the honour of con- 
quering De Ruyter, there is a curious anecdote that de- 
ſerves mention. He was a Norman gentleman, and a 
Proteſtant, but had, nevertheleſs, greater claims on Louis 
the Fourteenth, whom he ſerved, than moſt of the Catho- 
lic Admirals of France. The number and magnitude of 
his ſervices juſtly entitled him to the patronage of his king, 
of whom he ſolicited the dignity of Mareſchal of France. 
Tour religion, ſaid Louis, ſtands in the way of your ap- 
pointment to that office. What! Sire, anſwered the 
"Admiral, I find then, that though my religion did not 
hinder ie from giving your majeſty my ſervices, yours 


Prevents you from rewarding them. 
As a falvo, the king preſented him with a very fine 


eſtate in one of the faireſt parts of this kingdom, and 
which was raiſed ſoon after to a marquiſate, bearing the 


name of Du Queine. | | 
The remains of the houſe where De Ruyter was born, 


are preſerved with care, and ſhewn to the traveller with | 


triymph. 
There is ſome very pretty "NERC in Zealand, that 


might furniſh the poets, or the painters, with good land- 
ſcapes, g | 


« Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong,” 


There are, alſo, ſome very fine churches and town halls, 
the beſt of which are thoſe of aan, ous and 


Fluſhing. 


The 
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The next Province in rank is Utrecht, and though one 
of the ſmalleſt, was, formerly, of ſuch conſequence, as to 
raiſe, and maintain, an army of forty thouſand able men. 
In that puiflant period of its hiſtory, the Biſhops of 
Utrecht had it in dominion, and called themſelves the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, This ſovereignty was 
given to the Eccleſiaſtics, by Charlemagne, the Emperor, 
as a reward for their having laboured the converſion of 
the Infidels. The rapacious, or if you will, the victorious, 
Louis XIV. at the head of an hundred thouſand men, 
made himſelf maſter of the whole of this Province, and 

of the greater part of Overyſſel, Guelderland, and Hol- 
land, in 1672, in leſs than a month; which gave riſe to 
the following couplet. | 


« Una dies Lotharos, Burgundos hebdomas una, 
„ Una domat Batayos luna; quid annus erit? 


This has been imitated in French thus. 


&« Il prend en un jour la Lorraine; 
« La Bourgoyne en un Semaine: 
« La Hollande en un Mois, 
« S'il fait la Guerre un An, quels ſeront ſes exploits ? 


A poetical gaſconade, which I ſhall not aid and abet by 
an Engliſh verſion, which to you would be unneceflary ; 
and to unlearned readers of no uſe. I offer it to you only 
to ſhew how the poets of France, as well as thoſe of our 
own country, can proſtitute their art at the ſhrine of 
greatneſs; and furthermore, to obſerve, how delighted 
greatneſs ſometimes is with little things! It is ſaid the 
flattered monarch appointed the author of theſe adulatory 
lines to a place in his houſehold, worth three thouſaud 
livres a-year ! The verſes are not worth three ſols. 

But, what yet more ſtrongly exhibits the vanity of con- 
queſt, and the ambitious avarice of conquerors, all theſe 
a places 
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places fo rapidly ſubdued, were as rapidly given up, after 
the ſovereign had done all the miſchief he could by demo- 
liſhing the fortifications and impoveriſhing the people! 
Thus it is, that the rage of plander ſuceeeds to that of 
| blood, and that which is begun by ambition, continued by 
avarice, and cloſed in robbery, forms an hefo, and obtains 
immortal honour, in military affairs, althhugh in civil ones, 
any one of them would conduct a m̃an to the gallows; 
and gibbet his name and memory, to after times, as an 
aſſaſſin and a thief ! | | 

With reſpect to the capital of this Province, (which is 
in the beater road of almoſt al} travellers, and which has 
been written about by ſo many) you have, doubtleſs, often 
read, and heard, that, though it has net one remarkable 
ſtructure, except the ſteeple of the Cathedral, of which I 
ſend you an engraving; it has the reputation, and, perhaps 
deſervedly, of being one of the moſt beautiful cities of mo- 
dern Europe; that it is larger than the Hague, and diſ- 
putes with it the palm of faſhion and elegance; that it 
commands, from ſome of its eminences, fifty-one walled ' 
towns, all being within a day's journey, that it has ta boaſt 
an univerſity, out of which have been given to the world 
ſome of its moft uſeful and ornamental members; that it 
was the reſidence of the learned, pious, and humble Pope 
Adrian, who has, juſtly, been called the worthieſt Pontiff 
that ever graced the See of Rome; and who was deemed 
by the emperor Maximilian, the only fit perſon to be truſt- 
ed with the edueation of his grandſon, Charles the Fifth. 
Nor can you be ignorant, that this city will for ever be 
execrated by Britons, on account of the Barrier Treaty ; 
and no leſs reverenced by, at leaſt, one party of Dutchmen 
for the celebrated union. 

Of the firſt, our Engliſh hiſtories are too fall for any 
thing to be added, and perhaps it is amongſt the 11yoLI- 
CIES of government, which it would be as well to forget 


fince it is not without reaſon, 5 of all countries, 
have 
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have attributed to this treaty many of the difgraceful dif- 
ficulties Great Britain has fince groaned under, and many 
which are probably in advance. 

Of the latter, though not leſs known with reſpeſt to its 
exiſtence, I ſhall refreſh your memory with a few of the 
moſt important particulars, becauſe they may be neceſſary 
to illuftrate ſome of thoſe cauſes of the famous revolution 
which was attempted at this time, and whoſe grand object 
was to ſubvert every principle on which the union had 
been eſtabliſhed, with the view * to diminiſh, as much as 
* poſſible the power of the States General, to attach the 
c“ privileges of the Stadtholder, to affert, on all occaſions, 
c the independence of the States of Holland, and to dif- 
« regard the oppofition of ſuch Members of the Union as 
tc they ſhould be unable to draw over to their intereſts.” 

In One Thoufand Five Hundred and Seventy-nine, the 

Seven Provinces, harraffed, galled, and worn out with per- 
petual tyrannies, put an end to the deliberations of this 
far-famed treaty, which contained the fundamental laws 
of the Republic, and may be conſidered as the origin of 
the Conſtitution. 
By one of the articles it was ſtipulated, . that no truce 
ſhall be accorded, no peace made, no war entered upon, 
nor any tax, or impoſt of any kind levied, without the un- 
animous conſent of the Provinces. 

By another, that no Province, or City ſhall be em- 
powered to enter into any confederation, nor form any 
alliance with the neighbouring nations, or their ſovereigns, 
without the like univerſal aſſent of all the States of the 
Republic. 

They were, moreover, to aid, and aſſiſt one another in 
all cafes againſt a foreign invader or enemy; they were to 
be allowed the freedom of a difference in their religious 
ceremonies, conformably to the pacification of Ghent; 
equal adminiſtration of impartial juſtice to ſtrangers, as to 
natives of the country; z to pay equal taxes according to 

the 
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the powers of each Province at that time ſettled, on fair 
equipoiſe of diviſion, and not to alter any of the articles of 
the ſaid treaty without the ſolemn concurrence of all the 
States aſſembled. 

The friends to the Houſe of Orange cancer the trea- 
ty, out of which I have taken theſe prominent features, as 
the ſacred portrait of the public wealth and happineſs : as 
that bleſſed heptarchy, which, ſo far from degenerating 
into anarchy, orders and ſtrengthens the links in the well- 
compacted chain of the Republic. 

The Dutch patriots, nevertheleſs, frequently diſſatisfied, 
at laſt projected? and had very nearly carried into execu- 
tion, their favourite alterations—the moſt important of 
which were © That the forms of the preſent Government 
ſhould continue to ſubſiſt, but that the States ſhould be- 
come, in every reſpect, completely independent of the 
Stadtholder, and that for this purpoſe, he ſhould no lon- 
ger enjoy a ſeat in any of the. colleges of the Republic. 
That the Reglemens ſhould be aboliſhed. That the Stadt- 
holder's right of recommending candidates for the va- 
cant magiſtracies in the towns of Holland, - ſhould ceaſe. 
That the charges of the Stadtholder, and Captain-Gene- 
ral, ſhould, if poſſible, be ſeparated, and conferred on dif- 
ferent perſons ; or that, at leaſt, the titles only ſhould be 
reſerved to the Prince of Orange ; and the offices be ex- 
ecuted asin the time of the De Witts, by Deputies choſen 
for the purpoſe. In general, that the Stadtholder ſhould 
poſſeſs ſuch powers only as might enable him to execute 
the orders of the ſlate—a ſort of upper ſervant of the Re- 
public! That the hereditary Stadtholderate ſhould conti- 
nue in the Prince of Orange, on his acceptance of theſe terms, 
but that, in caſe of his refuſal, the different States ſhould 
be at liberty to elect another Stadtholder- 

Of what this plan was productive at the time it was form- 
ed, and what it mediated yet more recently we ſhall ſee 


in their places, 
Ah! 
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Ah! my friend, how difficult it is to preſcribe proper 
bounds to freedom I or rather, how eaſy it is to preſcribe, 
and how difficult to follow the rules, where men are de- 
termined to exact more, or ſubmit to leſs, than their na- 
tural rights! Reaſon, religion, and juſtice, ought cer. 
tainly to be the active agents of all human government 
« their ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all their patlis 
are peace; nor does any thing more ſeem requiſite to ob- 
tain all the bleſſings of their gentle and benevolent ſway 
than to draw the true line of diſtinction betwixt liberty 
and licentiouſneſs. It would be well for all perſons diſpoſed 
to cavil with their Governors, or with Government, 
to conſider what an able politician has ſubmitted to their 
conſideration. « As war, (ſays he) i is one of the heavieſt 
« of evils, a calamity which involves every ſpecies of mi- 
ce ſery ; as it ſets the general ſafety to hazard; as it ſuſ- 
ce pends commerce, and deſolates the country; as it ex- 
v poſes great numbers to hardſhips, captivity, and death; 
< no man, who deſires public proſperity, will inflame ge- | 
e neral reſentment by aggravating minute injuries, or en- 
« forcing diſputable rights of little importance: and with 
reſpect to Liberty, it is not, as my learned and excellent 
friend, Mr. Potter, obſerves, © a ſickly exotic, raiſed in a 
«foreign hotbed of ſedition, and watered with human 
cc blood; but like our oak, a native of our iſland, rooted 
« jn its ſoil, raiſed to its magnificent growth by the genial 
« air of the climate, and preſerved in everlaſting vigour h 
« by our free conſtitution.” Nor can I, in this place, 
refuſe to join the virtuous ſentiments of the great and 
good man from whom I have gleaned this beautiful image; 
and moſt heartily rejoice with him that the public ſpirit is 
now rouſed, not only to defend theſe bleſſings at home, but 
to reſtore them abroad. The public faith is now engaged 
to protect, not only our allies, but our enemies (even thoſe 
who bear us an almoſt hereditary hate) againſt the inſidious 
artifices, and hoſtile attacks of atheiſtical, ferocious, and 
Vox. II. D Aluanguinary 
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ſanguinary ruffians, who have violated every law human 
and man and declared war againſt all mankind; 


« Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin are their gain.“ 


Dat i the « ſcientific principle;” | which hath been 
held out as the polar ſtar, by which the veſſel of the 
State was to be guided in a bolder navigation, to diſcover, 
in unexplored regions, the treaſures of public felicity, is 
found to be a meteor whoſe baleful glare has led theſe 


wretched. pilots to daſh it againſt a rock in a tempeſtuous 


ſea, , where it muſt inevitably periſh, without God himſelf 
delivers it from the danger—the God of armies, whoſe red 
right arm this unhappy people ſeem particularly to have 
called forth. What other atrocious deeds are deſtined to 
fill up the meaſure of their guilt, we muſt leave to that 


Almighty Power, who, as in the dreadful example before 


us, „ ariſeth to ſhake terribly the earth ;” and whether it 
is by peſtilence, by earthquakes, by ſtorm and tempeſt, or 
by. the ſword and fierceneſs of man, we muſt adopt the 
creed of. this degraded nation, ere we can ceaſe to be- 
lieve all theſe are delegated by an offended God: but how 
far the commiſſion to deſtroy extends, we cannot know. 
The French appear almoſt to have exhauſted the wide 
and capacious powers of human invention to do evil. 
But all this is anticipation. How have I been led into 
it? Againſt my own purpoſed intent too—of reſerving 
what I have to offer on theſe ſubjects to a more convenient 
ſeaſon, after I have done with themes of peace. It is, 
indeed, difficult to do this in the midſt of continual 


alarms, which threaten not only the infatuated people to 


| whom theſe obſervations are more immediately applicable, 
but every other government, and all thoſe well-ordered 
eſtabliſhments amongſt men, which the wiſdom, labour, 
and patriotiſm of ages have inſtituted, Return with me 
to the Province of Utrecht; there, at the tombs of the 
learned and wiſe, the great and good, let us get knowledge 
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The town of Utrecht, you know, was either the birth 


or burial place of many illuſtrious men, particularly the 
two Burmans, Grævius and Grænovius; of all whom 


ſtrangers are here ſhewn the ſeats, where © nobly penſive 
they ſat and thought; the places where they lived, and 


where they now ſleep the fleep of death. Grævius, of 


whom the real name was Græw, taught politicks, elo-' . 
quence, and hiſtory, in this univerſity- upwards of forty 
years, His great work (the « Treaſures of Ancient Rome, 
its Antiquities, &c.“) is an immenſe collection of different 
pieces upon the laws, cuſtoms, and manners of the Ro- 
mans, in thirteen volumes folio, and written in conjunction 
with Grznovius, Profeflor of Belles Lettres, and Geagra- 
phy. Of theſe great men, as well as of their friend and 
ſcholar Peter Burman, our Literary Atlas, Samuel John- 
ſon, has ſpoken in high terms. One of the qualities, ſays 
the Doctor, which contributed eminently to qualify Græ- 
vius for an inſtructor of youth was the ſagacity by which 
he readily diſcovered the predominant faculty of each 
pupil, and the peculiar deſignation by which nature had 
allotted him to any ſpecies of literature, and by which he 
was ſoon able to determine that Peter Burman was re- 
markably adapted to claſſical ſtudies, and to predict the 
great advances he would make by induſtriouſly purſuing 
the direction of his genius. On the other hand, animated 
by the encouragement of a tutor, ſo celebrated as Græ- 
vius, Peter Burman, by continuing the vigour of his ap- 
plication, fulfilled his maſter's prophecy; and it has been 
aſſerted that he had paſſed honourably and fairly through 
the claſſes, and was admitted into the univerſity, at the age 
of thirteen. His biographer allows this to be ſo ſtupen- 
dous a progreſs as to ſurpaſs the-limits of all probability ; 
of which, indeed, every man muſt be ſenſible, who con- 
ſiders that it is not uncommon for the higheſt genius in 
our country to be entangled for ten years in thoſe thorny 
paths of literature which Burman is repreſented to have 
Dz2 | paſſed 
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paſſed in leſs than two. But this prodigy has been clear- 


ed up very ſatisfactorily by the following obſervation. In 
the univerſities of foreign countries, they have profeſſors ' 


of philology or humanity, whoſe employment is to inſtruct 
the younger claſſes in grammar, rhetoric, and languages; 


nor do they engage in the ſtudy of philoſophy, till they 
have paſſed through a courſe 77 philological lectures and ex- 
erciſes, to which, in ſome places, two years are com- 
monly allotted. Whereas the Engliſh ſcheme of edu- 


cation, which, with regard to academical ſtudies, is more 


vigorous, and ſets literary honours at a higher price than 
that of any other country, exacts from the youth, who 
are initiated in our colleges, a degree of philological know- 


ledge, ſufficient to qualify them for lectures in philoſophy, 


which are read to them in Latin, and to enable them to 
proceed in other ſtudies without aſfiſtance; ſo that it may 


be conjectured that Burman, at his entrance into the uni- 


verſity of Leyden, had no ſuch {kill in languages, nor 


ſuch ability of corapoſition as are frequently to be met 


with in the higher claſſes of an Engliſh ſchool; nor was, 
perhaps, at that time, more than moderately ſkilled in 


Latin, and taught the firſt rudiments of Greek. 
The next object is Friezeland, which has always main- 
| tained a kind of rivalſhip with the province laſt conſider- 


ed. It is a ſeigneurie, containing a circuit of five-and- 


forty leagues. The inhabitants have been, at all times, 
warlike and jealous of their liberties. Originally they had 
a Roman education, which may account for this ardent 
amor patrie, having ſerved under the emperors Tiberius 


and Nero, both of whom looked on them as the n and 


braveſt ſoldiers of Germany. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that their earlier hiſto- 


ry, like that of moſt other nations, is involved in fables; 


and they trace their princes in pretended and pompous 


ſucceſſion, from the time of Alexander the Great. 
+ Their 
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Their name is derived from their firſt prince, Friſon, 
who came from Aſia three hundred and n years be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour. 

This province was afterwards erected into a monarchy, 
and then under the ſway of governors. It afterwards 
came, by right of conqueſt, to a brother of a Prince of 
Orange; and two years after the famous pacification of 

Ghent, in 1572, it was annexed, by a kind of union re- 
ſembling that of England and Scotland, to the States of 
Holland. The firſt Stadtholder of this province was a bro- 
ther of William, the celebrated founder of the Republic. 

Friezeland is out of the beaten: and popular track of 
travellers, although there is not any of the ſeven proyin- 

ces, my friend, which has more claim to their curioſity. 


An Engliſhman in particular will here find himſelf at 


home. The face of the country, the general manners of 


the people, their modes of living, and their very language 
aſſimilate to Great Britain. 


The meadow grounds, and pretty en perpe- 
tually remind an Engliſh traveller of his native grounds; 


and the arable land is ſo favourable to the gifts of Ceres, 


that what, in theſe iron days, ſeems a poetical figure, is 
a literal truth in Friezeland, | 


«© Where ev'ry rood of ground maintains his man.” 


The ſoil is ſo grateful to the labour of the huſbandman, 
that it returns his corn, eſpecially his wheat, an hundred 


fold; and it is not more remarkable for quantity than 


quality. The oats are alſo admirable; to which may, per- 
| haps, be imputed the peculiar growth and ſtrength of the 


horſes that are bred and nouriſhed here. 
I was gleaning in this province, when warlike prepara- 


tions were making for the preſent diſpute, betwixt France 


and the reſt of the univerſe; and an order of the States ; 
for five hundred horſe was executed, to the ſatisfaction 
of the Commiſſioner, in eight-and-forty hours. The 


Friezelanders live in the moſt perfect good fellowſhip with 
each 
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each other, and having good houſes, good horſes, good 
property, and good-nature, are at once healthy, happy, 
and ſocial; and what in a province of Holland, or, now- 
a-days in any country, is not leſs remarkable, they” are 
wholly exempt from tythes. | 
When you viſit this province, et me direct your a 
to Staverin, the moſt ancient town of Friezeland, and ſaid 
to be built a year after the birth of Chriſt. It is indebt- 
ed for its name to the idol Stavon, and is very curiouſly 
ſituated upon a point of the gulph of the Zuyderſea, op- 
poſite to Holland. Innumerable ſand-banks inveſt the 
coaſt, inaſmuch, that when the ſea is at ebb, many of 
them are viſible; eſpecially one, concerning which there 
is an anecdote, that I ſhall commit to your credulity. 
This bank is called “ Vrouwenland (widow's land) becauſe | 
the ſuperſtition goes that a rich widow threw into this 
place a great quantity of corn which ſhe had avariciouſly 
foreſtalled, and heaped up in a time of general ſcarcity, 
and which ſhe wanted the generoſity to give, or even the 
juſtice to ſell to her ſtarving neighbours. Now, although 
the grain thus ſquandered away was deſtroyed, it was not, 
it ſeems, ſuffered to be diſſipated, even by the de- 
vouring waves; but was ordered by the Power, who 
« rules old Ocean, and directs the ſtorm,” to remain a 
monument of his wrath, and embarraſs the haven, where 
this guilty action was committed ; ſerving, at the ſame 
time, as a leſſon to the hard- hearted ! . 

About three miles from Staveren is Molquern, where 
they ſpeak ee intelligible to the moſt expert 
linguiſts of Friezeland, and where the houſes are ſeparat- 
ed from each other in a manner fo truly whimſical, that 
a ſtranger finds himſelf more in want of a clue, than if 
he were threading the mazes of Roſamond's bower. On 
your entrance into, the town, you will be vifited by a 

guide, who will conduct you through the windings of this 
meandering town. The 9 55 of the people, and the 

architecture 
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architecture of the place, leads one to n oy are of 
Saxon origin. 

The province of Over-yflel, follows, in onions that of 
Friezeland. There is a tradition that the Salique law was 
firſt inſtituted in that part of Over- yſſel called Zallant,— 
agreeable to which pretenſion, one of the moſt important 
articles of that law, reſpecting fiefs and land-tenures, is 
ſtill ſo religiouſly obſerved, that eſtates of the above de- 
ſcription are always entailed upon heirs male, to the ex- 
clufion of females. 

TI cannot recommend to you many things in this pro- 
vince, either curious or beautiful; but if you pay it a 
paſſing viſit, you will not fail to make the town of Zwol 


amongſt your excurſions, becauſe near it the virtuous . 


Thomas à Kempis lived and died. I was aflured that he 


there wrote his juſtly valued Imitation of Chriſt, | 


In the beginning of the year 1718, was conducted into 
Zwol a wild girl, who was found in the woods of Cra- 


nenbourg. She was about eighteen years of age, and, 


except a truſs of ſtraw round her waiſt, was entirely na- 
ked. She ſpoke a jargon, which neither the learned men 
of the province, nor the peaſants underſtood. Her nou- 
riſhment, even after civilization, was herbs, roots, and 


leaves of trees. She was diſcovered by the country people 


many months before ſhe was caught, as ſhe ran with in- 
credible ſpeed, and took refuge, in the receſſes of the fo- 
reſt, the moment ſhe was purſued, and was at laſt taken 
only by ſtratagem. Nets and traps were laid and ſet for 
her, and in one of theſe ſne was entangled. When caught, 

ſhe manifeſted a gentle and docile diſpoſition, and recom- 
mended herſelf ſo much to the perſons who had her in 


charge, that the magiſtrates of Zwol became intereſted 


for her; and in the hope of throwing ſome light on her 
hiſtory, advertiſed her ſhape, features, &c. with ſuch 


exactneſs, that it came out a widow woman of Antwerp 


had loſt her only child, a daughter, whoſe perſon and 
| | age 


niors, Counts, Dukes, and Chancellors, _ - 
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age. . to that of the wild girl of the woods. 
Struck with the ſimilitude, the widow haſtened to Zwol, 

and at the firſt glance recognized her offspring, who teſ- 
tified, on her part, no leſs natural affection towards her 
mother, to whoſe protection ſne was delivered, and with 


whom ſhe paſſed many years in filial piety, the wonder 


and pity of innumerable witneſles to her ſingular fate, and 


as fingular good qualities—the growth only of _ 


nature. 

The Seigneurie of Groninguen was . a part of 
Friezeland, from which it is now divided, both with reſ- 
pect to government and laws. Conſidered as a ſeparate 


province, it is of no great extent, comprehending in its 


territory only the land lying between the rivers Een and 
Lawer, This is ſufficiently fertile, and the chief town, 
which gives a name to the whole country, is rich, large, 
and flouriſhing; in which deſcription, indeed, may be 
compriſed the general character of the towns of Frieze- 
land, to which may very truly be added, the beauty of 
the women, it being difficult to meet a Friezelander fe- 
male, who has not ſome claim to admiration on, the ſcore 


of her perſonal attractions, which perhaps derive ſome 
advantages from a pictureſque manner of head - dreſs, cal- 
culated to give a an effect to an innocent and delicate coun- 


tenance. 


We come now to a very | diſtinguiſhed part of the Unit- 
ed — the beautiful and valuable 5 aof 
Guelderland. | 

Geographers inſiſt that this is the country formerly in- 
habited by the people whom Julius Cæſar, in his Com- 
mentaries, has mentioned, under the names of the Me- 


napii, Uſipetes, Gugerni, and Sicambri. ; Beſides the 


county of Zutphen, Guelderland confiſts of twenty-two 


conſiderable towns, and more than three hundred villa- 


ges. It has already been under the government of Sig- 


In 
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In point of air, water, and elevation of country, it lifts 


itſelf pre- eminently above any of the United Provinces; 


and a traveller, after reſiding at the reſt, will regale him- 
ſelf in Guelderland, and gratulate himſelf on the ex- 
change. I have trod and re- trod, at different times, 


every part of it with pleaſure, and am again preparing to 


pay it a viſit; the NES of which ſhall be in due place 
imparted to you. 

The dutchy of Guelderland is connetind with the coun- 
ty of Luphen, as dependencies of the States General. 
Although, as I have before obſerved, the province of 
Guelderland is conſidered as deſerving to take the lead, 
as to elegance, health, and fertility, or rather imagery of 


country. The capital towns are Arnheim and Nimeguen, 


of both which my promiſed future accounts will include 
a deſcription, , 

At preſent the weather relents, the dd of ice yields 
to a genial thaw that has been gently unbinding the froſt 
for ſome days; the ſluices once more open a paſſage for 
the Trechſcuyts, in one of which I ſhall to-morrow 
morning ſet off for Leyden, but not before I have ex- 
preſſed my hopes, that my ſtay at Rotterdam has been 
productive of ſome amuſement. and information. The 
poſt awaits my pacquet, and I muſt ſay adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 


TO THE SAME. 
Leyden, 


ArrTeR being ſo long weather-bound in a town, 
I found a trip by water quite a relief, which was, perhaps, 
not a little affiſted by the companions of my voyage; for 
the ſchuyt was fertile of characters, amongſt which was 
a Dutch lady, who, having at leaſt twice doubled the 
matrimonial Cape of Good Hope, and juſt eſcaped the 
rocks of deſperate virginity, was going to beſtow her 
hand on a perſon who ſtill thought either it, or the 
weight of gelt (money) it brought, an object of eſpouſal. 
She reſided in a village in the way to Leyden, and had 
been at Rotterdam to purchaſe finery for her bridals. 
The company were ſoon amuſed with a fight of the arti- 
cles, which ſhe diſplayed with an oſtentation that ſhewed 
her vanity both as to property and perſon; and it is often 
lucky for the poſſeflors, that vanity, like love, is blind, 
otherwiſe this good lady 'would have ſeen, that neither 
her perſon or property were juſt objects of critical obſer- 
vation; the one being coarſe, and the other paltry. It 
would have highly delighted you, who have a correct taſte, 
to have been an eye-witneſs of this ſplendid vulgarity. 
The immenſe bracelets, the ponderous ear-rings, the ſe- 
ven-fold necklaces, beſtudded with huge ſhining ſtones 
of many colours, indeed of all hues but the gentle, mo- 
deſt, and retiring ones. But far above the reſt, « ſupe- 
rior and alone,” on a head made into a thick paſte, with 
powder and pomatum, ſhone forth a maſſy hair-pin, of 
roſe diamonds, which, inſtead of. being airily faſtened, 
ſeemed nailed to her forehead, on each ſide of which 


| ſtuck a couple of new coquet-temple-patches, round as 
a ſhield,” 
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a ſhield,” of the fize of an Engliſh half-crown, and 
ſpreading to the very eye-brow. 

When you have ſufficiently admired theſe, I will call 
your attention 'to four tawdry rings, ornamenting four 
ugly brown fingers, which the amiable owner of them 
diſplayed as if they had been ſhaped by the goddeſs of 
ſymmetry. It is not eafily poſſible to ſee a worſe aſſorted 
ſuite of decorations upon a more inelegant form; and 
ſtill more difficult would it be for any body to have a bet- 
ter opinion of either that form, or of thoſe decorations, 
than the fair obje& to whom they belonged. How fortu- 
nately it is ordered, that our very awkwardneſſes are thus 
converted into objects of happineſs, by our ſelf-love, and 
that nothing more ſeems neceſſary to the felicity of the inele- 
gant, than that (whatever may be another's idea of their 
taſte or attractions) they ſhould be upon the beſt terms 
with themſelves. Hence what you may contemn as vulgar, 
and regret as unfit for the faſhion of the hour, is appre- 
ciated by conceit, and thought to be both beautiful and 
becoming. A well-bred perſon, on the contrary, is, for 
the ſake of his aſſociates, often obliged to ſacrifice even 
his vanity ; at leaſt his vanity depends more on others than 
on himſelf, and cannot be gratified without the approba- 
tion of the refined part of the world ; concerning which 
honeſt ill-bred vulgarity is altogether careleſs, unleſs the 
applauſes of the world happen to concur with the eſtimate 


it forms of itſelf. 


Our Dutch virgin, however, in her own adornment, did 
not forget to accommodate her intended bridegroom, 
whoſe taſte, ſhe aſſured us, ſhe had conſulted no leſs, than 
her own (a lucky ſimilarity you will ſay) in the choice of 
her decorations. But to demonſtrate in a more particular 
manner, her loving kindneſs towards him, ſhe now ſhew- 
ed her. fellow-paſſengers a curious tobacco- pipe, of the 
fineſt porcelain, on which was bepainted, in glaring co- 
lours, a dowdy Venus, and a ſquabby pair of Cupids, the 


one 
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one taking ſnuff, and the others ſending their whiffs at 
one another. Of this inſtrument the ſtopper was filver» 
and the chain, to which it was attached, of the ſame me- 
tal: and that the gift might be complete, our ancient 
maiden had bought a china ſpitting baſon, on which alſo 
- were depicted certain emblems of her delicate paſſion. 
How few of our Engliſh maidens would have thus admi- 
niſtered to the accompliſhments of their lovers! A to- 
bacco- pipe and ſpitting-box as a nuptial gift Profit, ye 
votaries of the belle paſſion, by the example. 

A droll fellow, who ſat on the oppoſite fide, r 
aſſured me, that about a twelvemonth ago, he had, un- 
der the favour of Providence; got rid of the halter with 
which the fair Hollander was about to hang herſelf. All 
this time, two Dutchmen, who embraced each other at 
their firſt entrance into the-boat, and, in token of good 
fellowſhip, lighted their pipes by joining the bowls, and 
whiffing at each other, ſet in for ſerious ſmoking, while 
two elderly women regaled their noſtrils with a no leſs 
ſolid and ſolemn ſnuffing match. I do not believe a dozen 
words were ſpoken — the four e the whole 
voyage. 

Reſolved, if poſſible, to draw theſe mutes into con- 
verſation, I tried them on every ſubject I thought moſt 
likely to lead them into diſcourſe ; but, as if it were a 

-pre-determined thing neither to ſpeak to each other, nor 
any body elſe, all I faid to the two ſmokers only produced 
a more than ordinary whiff in my face ; and in return for 
my courteſy to the females, I received only the effluvia of 
a freſh pinch of ſnuff, which ſet me a ſneezing. I was 
therefore glad to let them take their. own way, and indeed 
found their mute ſtate more ſupportable than their con- 
verſation and its accompaniments. We reached Leyden 
at the ſtated hour, and took . ways, perhaps, mu- 


tually diſſatisfied. 
x Ref pecting 


FFF 
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Reſpecting this town, it is ſo much amongſt the com- 
mon objects of deſcription, that I ſhall refer you to any 
one of the many books which have treated of it for the 
brick and mortar particulars, as I ſhall thoſe: of the ſtill. 
greater city of Amſterdam. The literary and itinerant 
ſhewmen of our own country have, however, left behind 


them rather careleſsly ſome things which the foreign tra- 


vellers have gleaned, and which, deeming them worth the 
pains, I ſhall borrow for our ſheaf, My rule has all along 
been to preſent you with as much of my own wheat as I 
could gather; but whenever I have been able to enrich my 
little harveſt- home, by a few good grains, I have made no 
ſcruple of tranſporting them to my native ſoil. 
Leyden, which is certainly a very elegant city, (and, I 
think, a ſtriking reſemblance of Oxford, but wanting its 
life and motion) has been rendered famous in hiſtory by 


the courage of its citizens, who, in 1574, ſuſtained a moſt 


obſtinate ſiege, attended with all the evils of war, famine, 
and diſeaſe, and purely to preſerve their liberties. It is 
aſtoniſhing none of the Britiſh travellers have given their 
countrymen the detail of this memorable tranſaction. 


Had it happened in their own country, or in any other 


but Holland, which has, as I have frequently obſerved, 


been very unjuſtly flighted, an hundred biographers would 


have emblazoned every day's proweſs during: the five 
months that the ſiege continued. 
The Spaniards having been obliged to 2 the ſiege of 


6 Alcmaer, turned their arms againſt Leyden, from which 


they were driven by Count Louis, of Naſſau, brother to 
the then Prince of Orange. Some time afterwards, how- 
ever, they returned, under a ſtrong reinforcement, ta 
the attack. The Spaniſh general (Francis Valdey) find- 
ing it impoſſible to take the town by force, reſolved. to 
attempt the more powerful means of famine, No pen 
can deſcribe what the citizens ſuffered from this block- 


ade. Reguged to the moſt dreadful extremity, they re- 


tained 
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tained their heroiſm, even when there was ſcarce any 
thing left to ſuſtain it. They drew lots for each other, 
which ſhould become the victim of the day, to give ſuſ- 


tenance to the reſt; and many thinking it a more glori- 
ous act of patriotiſm, voluntarily offered themſelves up, 
and ſupplicated for the preference of death, to nouriſh 


with their bodies their fellow-ſoldiers or citizens. Even 


the women, as well thoſe of diſtinction as others, mount- 
ed the ramparts, fired the cannon, and expoſed them- 
ſelves to all the dangers and drudgery of militaff. life, in 


imitation'of a ſecond Boadicea, named Kennava; who led 
them on. The beſiegers were ſtruck with the regular, 


not riotous, intrepidity of this troop of female warriors. 
Even they too, as if jealous of the bravery of the men, 
' petitioned that they might be accepted as ſacrifices to feed 
the now almoſt famiſhed- garriſon and citizens, many 


thouſands of whom periſhed for want, notwithſtanding. 


theſe. ſupplies of human fleſh. The Spaniards. having 
learned their ſituation, once more ſummoned them to 
furrender, and granted the truce of an hour to conſider 


of it. They employed this ſhort ceſſation of hoſtilities to 


gather the general ſenſe of the people, as well ſoldiers as 
inhabitants, and this was their reply.“ Tell your 


haughty general, we can never be ſaid to want the means 


of life, or of continuing the ſiege, while a /eft arm re- 
mains upon any of our ſhoulders : our right we ſhall re- 
ſerve to fight for our liberties.” ; 

To the dire neceſſity of living upon each . ow had, 
indeed, been long reduced; and the moment after the 


Herald had departed, four of the burghers, after a ſhort 
converſation with each other, preſented themſclyes at the ' 


garriſon; and after fighting vigorouſly, on the ram- 
parts, for ſeveral hours, turned their bayonets upon 
themſelves, and piercing their own boſoms, exclaimed, 
as the life-blood flowed from them“ Behold, my va- 
40 liant friends, your proviſion for the reſt of the day. 


The | 
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burghers voted for a ſurrender of the place. It was on 
this occaſion that Adrian Van Werf, the chief magiſtrate 


of the city, fet an example of conſtancy and courage, 
which would have merited a firſt place in the records of 


human magnanimity, had it not been for the above- 
mentioned ' heroiſm of the four citizens.“ My friends,” 
cried he, «JT deem it infinitely more ſatisfying to die for 


« you, than for the enemy. Let me then be your, | 


« next victim. Cut this body in pieces, and in ſharing 
« jt amongſt you; remember it is to give you ſtrength 
te to continue the ſiege :—the many wounds I have re- 
« ceived make me no longer able to take an active part. 
« Let me not become waſte by lingering in thoſe wounds. 
« While 1 can yet -be of ſervice, take me to yourſelves, 
« and may Leyden be victorious and immortal.” Amidſt 
theſe ſore diſaſters of battle, the news of their ſpeedy re- 
lief was brought by ſome pigeons, to whoſe feet were tied 


ſtalks of corn and hemp, in the tubes of which were 
letters. I muſt not omit to tell you, that theſe pigeons 


are ſtill preſerved, REG. and to be ſeen i in the town- 


houſe.” 

On the 2d of October, the kinks of the Mt) and the 
Vſſel, being cut, Louis Briſſot, Admiral of Zealand, 
poured in to the relief of the beſieged a great number 
of flat-bottomed boats, armed from helm to ſtern. 


The Spaniards, panic-ſtrucks by this unexpected rein- 


forcement, abandoned their works, and made the beſt of 
their way into their own frontiers. 

The anniverſary of this memorable day is ill ce- 
lebrated at Leyden. The clergy are obliged to re- 
capitulate the ſtory of the ſiege, and the almoſt mi- 


«racle of the deliverance of the town. It is, perhaps, to 


be wiſhed, that the memory of ſimilar events were re- 


vived by fimilar ceremonies, ſince cvery epoch, which com- 
memorates the well- directed fortitude of men, or the inter- 


poſition of Providence, cannot be too extenſively known: 
1 in 


The famine, however, hourly increaſing, ſome of the ; 
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in which, indeed, both religion and policy are alike con- h 
cerned. We faithfully keep alive the darkeſt tranſacti- 4 
ons ſuch as the gunpowder plot, the revocation of the ( 
edit of Nantes, the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and. 5 
various other incidents that ſtain the annals of hiſtory, and 1 
which it is for the credit of human nature to obliviate» oO! 
while we neglect thoſe happy events, and bleſſed ſudden ce 
revolutions, which manifeſt a divine power, aſſiſting mor- th 
tal endeavours. Methinks, ſuch memorials are calculated WE 
to inſpire a noble emulation in the citizens to imitatetheir pl 
anceſtors : for virtue, like vice, is certainly epidemic. w 
William, Prince of Orange, although, at the time, la- fa 
bouring under a dangerous malady, ordered himſelf to be TW 
carried, in a litter, to Leyden, to return thanks, in perſon, pr 
to the citizens, for their generous aſſiſtance., By way of 10 
recompence, he granted to the town many privileges and pi 
immunities, and laid, with his own hand, Rs: | th 
| of its celebrated univerſity. * 
This famous ſeminary may . be ; faid. to Fa a+ ev 
ed by Gratitude, and dedicated to the courage and intrepi- hi 
dity. of the ſons of freedom. Many truly valuable members Pa 
of ſociety have been ſent into the world from hence. co 
Amongſt others, the celebrated Herman Boerhaave, of T. 
whom I made honourable mention in a former letter. R 
His reputation, as a phyſician, was fo great, that a letter ſa\ 
ſent to him from Turkey, in Aſia, was addreſſed to Dr. pie 
Boerhaave in Europe; his family have lately erected a a he 
monument, which I yeſterday viſited. It is in the th 
ſpacious and beautiful church of St. Peter, where he was lor 
buried. The monument itſelf is a ſimple pedeſtal of ge 
black marble, on the ſurface of which is engraved, . | 
mediat ely under a buſt of the Doctor, theſe words: Le 
Simplex figillum veri.“ On the reverſe ſide is this em- ly 
phatic expreſſion: —_ Boerhavii genio ſacrum.” Bu 
Leyden has to boaſt alſo the birth of Rembrandt, with ex 
Sbaſe life, as an artiſt, we are ſufficiently acquainted by bo 


hiſtory : 
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hiſtory : but. I do not remember to have ſen the following 
anecdotes of his private life and character. His avarice 


(rarely the vice of genius) was ſo exceſſive, that it led 


him frequently to ſell his own paintings, in an underhand 
manner, ſeveral times over: nay, he ſometimes made his 
own ſon diſpoſe of them, and by way of excuſing his de- 
ception, when found out, pretended.” his ſon had ſtolen 
them. N 

It is reported of this painter, that, being. « one day em- 
ployed upon a family piece, in which every individual 
was to be exhibited, news being brought to him that his 
favourite monkey was dead, he inſiſted upon the animal 


being immediately laid before him, and drew him as a 


principal figure of the groupe : refuſing at the ſame times 
to expunge the monkey, although he loſt the ſale of the 
picture, and. although he loved money better than any 
thing but the monkey and his own caprices. That money 
was in the next degree precious to him, may likewiſe be 
evinced from a trick that was played on him by one of 
his ſcholars, who, knowing the diſpoſition of his maſter, 
painted an apparently large ſum of money, in different 
coins, upon a pack of cards, cut into ſuitable pieces. 
Theſe the diſciple diſtributed on the painter's table, when 
Rembrandt was from home. On his return, he no ſooner 
ſaw the counterfeits, than ſuppoſing it the price of ſome 
pictures ſold in his abſence, he ran to pick it up, and when 
be found himſelf diſappointed, forgave the ſtratagem for 
the ſake of the ingenuity of the imitation: for though he 
loved gold en, he could not but be attached to 
genius. 
But the moſt 1 Ren which the town of 


: Leyden has produced, is the celebrated fanatic, common- 


ly called John of Leyden, the true name of whom is 
Bucold, whoſe ſtory is really curious. From the loweſt 
extraction he aſpired to the higheſt honours ; and though 
born of the humbleſt parents, and intended, by his fa- 

Vol.. II. E | ther, 
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ther, for a taylor, gave out very early amongſt his young 
companions, that fo far from ſucceeding to his father's 
contemptible occupation, he was reſolved to live, and die, 
a king. Let us ſee in what manner he contrived to keep 
his word. He ſoon broke from the ſhop-board, uncroffed 
his legs, and, aſſociating with ſome itinerant comedians, 
commenced actor, and, determined on royalty, made his 
firſt appearance in a princely character. His next con- 
nection was with a man as lowly born, and as highly 
minded as hiafelf, namely with a baker of Amſterdam, 
who declared that he was an ambaſſador of God, to en- 
Ughten the darkneſs of his fellow-creatures, and erect a 
new Jeruſalem. This daring ſpirit aſſumed the name of 
the town in which he received his birth, viz. Thomas 
Munſter, who had infected a great number of Germans 
with his contagious doctrines, in oppofition to the efforts 
of Luther, previous to his acquaintance with John of Ley- 
den; and as religious ſeditions are always the moſt vio- 
lent, it was, at length, found neceffary to take up arms 
againſt this fanatic faction, every hour gaining ftrength. 
Of all epidemics, that of a wild, but new ſectary, is the 
moſt rapid and fatal. The Elector of Saxony, the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, and the Duke of Brunſwick, entered into 
a confederacy, to quell theſe infurgents, whom they often 
routed, but whom they found a great difficulty wholly to- 
fubdue. Munſter was himſelf taken priſoner, and in- 
ſtantly beheaded. But this tragic event, ſo far from diſpi- 
riting the party, appeared only to animate it with a more 
inveterate zeal and oppoſition. John of Leyden, com- 
manding a troop of ferocious zealots, made himſelf maſter 
of the town of Munſter ; where after he had exerciſed the 
moſt horrible cruelties, he cauſed himſelf to be choſen 
and proclaimed King, | 

His prediction, as to mock-majeſty, was now fulfil- 
led; but not the meaſure, either of his ambition or his 


crimes, No ſooner had he eſtabliſhed himſelf in bis new 
government, 


ais 
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goverment, than he iflued edicts, and enacted laws, He 


permitted polygamy, and ſet the example, by taking unto 


himſelf twenty wives. Some authors limit the number to 
fourteen: He pulled down all the churches, and totally 
changed the adminiſtration. He next inſtituted a regular 


court, and inſiſted on receiving all the homage of royalty. | 
A faithful hiſtorian of his times, aſſures us, that he had all 


the abilities eſſential to wiſe and juſt legiſlation ; but that 
his headlong paſſions, and natural barbarity, hurried him 


into all the practices of a lawleſs and unprincipled uſurper. 


Covering his ſacrilege with a veil of piety, he denomina- 


ted his pretended monarchy the new kingdom of [ſ{rael, 


and himſelf not only the political ſovereign, but the religi- 
ous high-prieſt and chief miniſter of juſtice, in the new 
temple of the living God. One of his wives had, by her 
evil communication, imbibed ſo much of his i impious ſpirit, 
as to think herſelf inſpired; and deeming it neceſſary to 


eſtabliſh her character by ſomething worthy of ſuch a huſ- 


band, intimated her deſign of following the example of 
Judith by aſſaſſinating the Biſhop of Waldeck. She was, 
however, ſeized in the attempt, by the good prelate him- 
ſelf, who wrenched the ſword from her hand, juſt as ſhe 


was about to ſtrike, and was puniſhed on the ſpot with the 


ſame weapon. Another of John's wives was ſlain by his 
own hand, for a ſlight heſitation to obey his orders. His 


coronation, of which the ceremony was performed in the 


midſt of his enormities, was accompanied by all the pomps 
of the eaſtern world. He always wore a crown on his 


head, when he paſſed the ſtreets on horſeback. An hun- 


dred youths prepared the way, out of which was driven 
every living thing; yet he expected, that at due and aw- 


ful diſtance, the ſides ſhould be crouded by the proſtrate | 


populace. In one hand he carried a ſword, in another 


the Old Teſtament. For any perſon to be ſeen ſtanding 
or covered, in his preſence, was an offence beyond par- 


don, and always puniſhed with death. 
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80 many horrors and abominations, however, did not 
Gil, 4 in the end, to involve their author in deſtruction. 
The Biſhop of Munſter fat down before the town, and 
determined on a regular fiege, during which, John's 
party was reduced to the moſt dreadful extremities, in 
the ſore preffure of which ſome of his faction voted for 
a ſurrender. Forty-ſeven perſons were beheaded, by their 
chief, as the forfeit of this propoſition. + All this time 
they ſubſiſted on cats, dogs, and, laſtly, one another. A 
. wounded, or reluctant man was immediately flain and 
eaten. The ferocity of the faction, and particularly of 
John, ſeemed to gather force by this dreadful nouriſſi- 
ment, and the town was at laſt taken by ſtratagem. This 
phantom of majefty, who had, however, exerciſed more 
than kingly power, was taken alive, with many of his 
companions. When this deſperate ruffian was conduct- 
ed before the victorious prelate, who reproached him with 
his treaſon and profanation, he replied to the charges 
with an audacity ſcarcely paralleled in the hiſtory of fallen 
villainy. Spare your advice, (which is loſt upon me) 
and liſten to mine, which is of more value. You have 
made mne your priſoner. I have drained your treaſuries, 
and depopulated your country. Having thus been your 

greateſt enemy, I will now put you in the way of making 
me your beſt friend. My death would be a loſs to you: | 
my life may be a gain. Put me into an iron cage, carry 


me thus incloſed through Europe, and let a price be ſet 


on the ſight of me. The injuries I have done your ſtate 

will then be repaired, and I ſhall, by comparing your 

gain with your loſs, have a right to be * in the 
end, as your benefactor.“ 

Part of his plan was adopted, but not that part which 
| would, with all its ignominy, have been the moſt accep- 
table to him, the preſervation of his life. As the princi- 

pal author of the diſorders and iniquities, this was juſtly 

forfeited ; 
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| forfeited ; but the manner in which John's, of Leyden, 
was taken away, is almoſt too ſhocking for a virtuous 


conqueror, conſidering him, too, as an ecclefiaſtic, to 
inflict, even, upon an impious traitor. The Biſhop of 
Munſter ordered the culprit to be faſtened to a ſtake, and 
two executioners to tear aſunder, ſlowly, firſt the fleſh, 
and then the members, with burning pincers ; to let the 
operation be very deliberate—to avoid, for a given time, 


invading the vital parts, and laſtly, but not till himſelf, 


and the afſembled multitudes, had been ſpectators of more 
agony than human beings ought, perhaps to look on, for 
the ſake of example, he was pierced with a ſpear to the 


heart, and then his mangled body was thrown into a cage 


of iron, in which it hung, at the top of St. Lambert's 
ſteeple, till time which deſtroys every monument of this 
world, whether erected to vice or virtue, mouldered it 
away. His accomplices ſuffered the ſame fate, except that 
they were not caged after death, and this ſect expired with 
its chiefs. Some fruitleſs attempts have been made at 
Amſterdam to revive it. A party, calling themſelves 
Memnonites, (from Memno Simons, a prieſt of Frieze- 
land, who preached this doctrine in 1536) hold in abhor- 


| rence the atrocities of Munſter, and if certain of theſe 


Memnonites entertain ſimilar tenets on the ſubjects of 
baptiſm and oaths, they renounce that ſpirit of ſedition, 
fanaticiſm, and revolt, which diſgraced the adherents of 
John of Leyden, and I am told are very peaceful, good 
citizens. You will be ſhewn, amongſt the curioſities of 
Leyden, the ſhop-board on which this {clE-made ſovereign 
worked at his buſineſs. 

In your viſit to this town, I wiſh to prepare you for 
two matters you ought to know; the one is a ſettled and 
indiſpenſable ceremony of pulling off your hat, in anſwer _ 
to a moſt troubleſome civility you will receive from every 
paſſenger of every deſcription ; it being a cuſtom through- 
out Holland, in general, and Leyden, in particular, to 

make 
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make a very profound obeiſance to every ſtranger, and to 


expect the ſame in return: inſomuch that a traveller ought ' 


to lay his account for a hat extraordinary, in making a tour 
of the. ſeven provinces, In the great ſtreet of Leyden, 
which is an Engliſh mile long, I have been obliged to bow 
myſelf out of half my hat, and all my patience; and what 
is the mare provoking, if you meet the ſame people twen- 


ty times in a walk, the like ceremony is inflicted upon 
you, without any compromiſe being made for former ci- . 


vility. © Booing, booing, booing, booing,” as Macklin's 


« Man of the World” ſays, all day long. Add to which, 


a Dutch bow is in itſelf a ridiculous and diſguſting piece 
of formality. The hand is itſelf lifted to the head, and 


| the hat held up at arm's length and height, and replaced 


with ſo much deliberation, that you may walk fifty paces 
during the operation; and this is ſo frequently repeated, 
that the hat has ſcarce time to regain its uſual place before 


a freſh paſſenger ſends it off again. But the whole of 


this is performed with ſuch ineffable /ang-froid, that the 
head ſeems as infenſible as the hat. Not a feature ap- 


pears conſcious of the falutation ; not a muſcle moves in 


correſpondence with the greeting—it is altogether a me- 


| . chanica] act, and yoy have nothing for it but to take off 


and put on your hat, and go about your buſineſs. IT he 
ſecond article, not leſs vexatious, is the importunate in- 
truſion of a pack of fellows who call themſelves porters, 


who almoſt pluck your baggage, though but a ſmall parcel 


in your handkerchief, out of your hand, and are more 


| troubleſome to get rid off than Horace's Impertinent. If 


you refuſe their ſervices, they are faucy. If you accept 
them, they are obſequious, even to fawning. Thus, 
almoſt every body i in this town, when they * to be 
polite, are * too civil by half. | 

* 


7 The new-fangled republicans of a neighbouring kingdom have taken 
fuch offence at this overmuch politeneſs, that they have, with their uſual 
paſſion ion for exceſs—ah! had they but known where to ſtop converted 

it 
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| But it is time 1 ſhould put an end to this long letter” 
After having made My bow, then, to you, and to my 
readers, farewell. 


LETTER 
| ( 

it into an object of conventional cenſure, and it would not be at all contre 
le regle, if the national legiſlators were to guillotine half a hundred of the 
citizens, convaincu d avoir courbe le dos en ſaluant; for we are told, with an 
aſſectation of public virtue, and a rage for innovations perfectly ridicu- 
lous, perfectly patrigtic—tbat a number of Republicans began to feel the 
cuſtom of bowing the head, and bending the back, in meeting, has in it 
a ſervility unbecoming the honeſt roughneſs, de la fierte republicane—be- 
ſides, add they, it is a practice very inconvenient, and evears out our bats / 
Hereupon this once ſupple, but now ſtiff. necked generation, have peti- 
tioned the law-mongers to fabricate a new code of civility, the utmoſt limit 
of which is a fraternal hug. That it ſhould come to this!“ The 
Faenca nation making a law againſt being / and cutting off a man's 


head for the crime of his politeſſe !—Laughs not my friend? But what 


may not be expected from a race of rioters, who, in their outſet, hrought 
before the moſt awful tribunal of their country complaints ſo infinitely 
ridiculous, that an air of ridicule was thrown over the moſt dreadful exe- 
cutions—formal petitions againſt white caps, in favour of red ones, and 


along ſpeech in the ſenate-houſe, to lop away the excreſcence of an un- 


republican cravat ! 

That ſuch a ſavage fury, bieh-ſouled courage, and petulant childiſn- 
neſs, even to babyhood, ſhould mingle together! But what is all this, 
when theſe innovators nick-name the very months of the year ! In a word, 
theſe reformers of the earth ſeem, inveterately, bent upon turning the 
world topſy turvey, and we may well exclaim, in the words of Hudibras : 


© This ſhews how per fectly the rump, 
« And commonwealth togetber jump; 
« For as a fly that goes to bed | 
« Reſts with its tail above its head, 
© 80 to this mongrel ſtate of our's, 
Tur RABBLE ARE THE SUPREME POWERS!” 


The French, it has been ſeen and felt, are capable of every thing lit. 


tle; but after all, if they do not continue to mend on. themſelves, they 


will do nothing but make a dire gap in creation, and fill it up with blood. 
Toa certain point they had a glorious cauſe. They reached this point al- 
molt before a gun was loaded, or a ſword unſheathed. The ancient re- 


ceptaeles of tyranny were humbled to the duſt, Humanity ſmiled on the 


ruins. Royalty could not frown, for the very error of his reign was the 
unreſiſſing 
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LETTER XLV. 


TO THE SAME. 
Leyden. 


K the pleaſant events of my Dutch 
excurſion, is to be enumerated my meeting with a 
friend,* whoſe ſocial manners, and intellectual qua- 


lities, without taking his profeſſional ſkill into the 


account, though to that I am indebted for the preſervati- 
on of my health, would have made me quit the ſcene 
of our rencontre with regret, had it been even in Siberia, 
if the ſeparation had not been ſolaced by the hope of, 
again, meeting in England, To this accompliſhed man, 
who, you know, has, fince his ſtudies, and travels, were 
finiſhed, © bettered this report,“ to his own honour, I 
am indebted for ſome valuable hints reſpecting the Leyden 
univerſity. They will be found in the cloſe of this letter, 
but J will firſt glean his remarks, on the Dutch, in general; 
therein, fairly, giving you both ſides of the picture; for 
our features of the country, and people, are not exactly 
alike. 


« Your laudable attempt to reſcue the amphibia of this 


te aqueous region, from the charge of inboſpitality, ſaid 
the Doctor, after having read my account, will, at all 
* events, be a novelty. In the execution of it, you will, 


ce ſurely, | 


unreſiſting ſoftneſs of his nature, For this he had been adored—for this 
he bled. But the ſhedding blood, like other habits, becomes familiar. 
Has it not often become an appetite? and Liberty herſelf, © diyinely 


fair,” as ſhe is, muſt, if we ſuppoſe her to have her birth in the pure and 


er. regions of heaven, behold, wich a bluſh, che atrocities com- 
mitted in her name. 


Horrible, horrible, moſt horrible 


* Dr. Pinckard, of Great Ruſſel - Street, Bloomſbury, 
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te ſurely, fall under no ſuſpicion of plagiariſm. The in- 
ce tent is praiſe-worthy, and in perfect uniſon with your 
« charitable mind. Prejudice, I am ready to allow, is 2 
« ſad bane; and its operation, on the minds of Engliſh 
c touriſts, but too general: yet there are, I would hope, 


« among our countrymen, ſome who have removed this 


& moth from their eyes. Theſe, however, ſtill join the 
« throng in one common opinion of this race of aquatics.” 
I admitted the opinion; but not its — unleſs with very | 
large exceptions. 

“For my own part, although not yet enough a citizen 


of the world, to think any other country equal to our 


« happy iſle,” continued my friend, nor ſo much a ſtay- 
te at-home traveller, as to build my faith, wholly, on the 
« reports of haſty journaliſts; yet I cannot but confeſs, 
« after a long reſidence among them, that I have felt 
« myſelf inclined to enliſt with the multitude, reſpeCting 
« this prominent feature, in the character of the Dutch 
« people. Many inſtances could I relate to you, that 
« have come within my own obſervation, which would 
c militate, ſtrongly, againſt the defence your benevolence 
« induces you to plead in their behalf, On the other 
« hand, it were but juſt to acknowledge that I have experi- 
« enced ſome ſignal marks of hoſpitality in theſe pro- 
« vinces: but I fear you will, inflexibly, claſs me among 
te the Ray-at-home—the prejudiced--- the ill-humoured 


* part of our countrymen, when I tell you, that it has, 


« only, been in ſuch Engliſh families, whoſe nature has 
not changed with their change of abode.” «© You have 
& been out of luck, my dear Doctor,“ ſaid I. « And 
« you, anſwered he, © have, "ſurely, been peculiarly 
te happy, in the ſociety you have found, fince your arrival 
« here, that the excellent fruit, which others have ſought 
e in vain, ſhould ſeem to price itfelf, to you, as the 
* common harveſt of the country.” Not as the harveſt, but 
very good * indeed, for a Gleaner, Doctor. 

| Some, 
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„ Some, I fear, ſtill firm in their faith, may be un- 
te charitable enough to ſuſpect,“ reſumed he, * that the 

„ kind Mynbeers, and their Vroꝛues, with whom you aſſo- 
6 ciate, had received private intimation, that ſo able, and 
« benevolent an advocate had journied hither 20 glean 
« them, Others, alike adhering to their former opinion, 
4 ſpeculating on the title of your intended work, will, 
ce perhaps, contend that the numerous claſs, who have 
£ preceded you, have brought to market the real crop 
© of the country; whilſt a Gleaner, alone, from bending 
« and looking nearer to the ſoil, and remaining, from 
* the very nature of his labours, longer upon it, hath 
4 been enabled to collect the few blades of hoſpitality, ſo 
« thinly ſcattered over the land—and which, having 
& picked up, you, fo Joytully, bind in your valuable 


& ſheaves.” 
I ſmiled, bowed, and ſuffered my ingenious friend to 


proceed, 
5 friend of mine, who has ſpent more time in Hol- 
4 land than has yet fallen to the lot, either of you, or 
« myſelf, has ſometimes, ſaid to me, he could almoſt 
« imagine, that, like their habits, the language of the 
„ Dutch did not admit of any term ſynonimous to, what 
« js generally underſtood by, the Engliſh word hoſpitality ; 
« and this being the only part of your work I cannot ſub- 
« ſcribe to, J may confeſs to you, that from the general 
want of candour and liberality in their dealings, and 
de the repeated inſtances of penury and avarice, which 
« | have witneſſed, ſince the time of my becoming a re- 
« ſidlent among them, I have, more than once, been half 
„ jnclined to think ſo too. 
« At the metropolis, of theſe 1 you will find a 


certain portion of the city appropriated to the reſidence 
„of the Jews. This part is called the Jew's quarter of 


« Amſterdam. Were we to judge from their uſual deal- 


. « ings, and mode of traffick, with equal propriety might 
| EY. i « we 


* * o 
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« we term the whole country. of the Hollanders, the 
44 Jewi ib quarter of Europe. Even you, I fear, friendly as 
« you are diſpoſed towards them, cannot but acknow- 
« ledge, that, to deal with a Dutchman, it behoves 
« every one, to conſider himſelf encountering a Jew, 
ce who will, not only, contend as obſtinately for the laſt 
« doight, as old Shylock for the pound of fleſh, but who 
« will, certainly, impoſe, if poſſible, and take every un- 
« fair advantage.” by 

Juſt as in England, with an Engliſhman, my dear 
friend ; but individual vice, or virtue, has nothing to do 
with national character, ſaid I. | 

« I have been ſorry to learn, that among the Engliſh, 
& who have migrated to this country,” obſerved the 
Doctor, purſuing his point, “ the common reported 
« Dutch principle often proves rapidly contagious, and 


that, from breathing the fame air, they ſoon imbibe 


« the infection, and degenerate into the amphibious 
c ſons of penury and avarice.— Of theſe Dutchified 
« Britons, ſome ſpecimens have come under my own 
te obſervation.” 

Why truly, anſwered I, if I did not © eat in memory 
the cuſtard of nnn I * at your table, I ſhould 
think ſo too. 

« As to Leyden,” W my friend, « I am much 
« intereſted in wiſhing it may abound in Gleanings. Pre- 
spare yourſelf for a long viſit ; and remember, that, in 
« the intervals, between your gleaning hours, I ſhall hope 
e to enjoy the leaſings of your ſociety. | 

« The tedious and methodic ſyſtem of bowing, for 
t which the inhabitants of this city have a peculiar fond- 
« neſs, will furniſh an ear or two for your ſtore-houſe, 
« In deſcription, touched by the comic quill, it would 
« afford a facetious morſel for John Bull. To ſuch an 
& abſurd degree do they carry this cuſtom, that it is com- 
© mon to ſce them bowing to the window, where an ac- 

5 « quaintance , 
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ec quaintance occaſionally, fits, when no perſon is near it; 
& or to a friend's coach, as it paſſes them in the ſtreet, al- 


though no one be in it. 
« Neat and clean as are all the towns in Holland, Lays 


& den exceeds, perhaps, the whole of them. Its ſtreets | 
& —its buildings—its canals, all combine to give it the 


L pre-eminence, It is a place well adapted to ſtudy, for, 


« although a large city, it is fo ftill and quiet, that we feel 
cc ourſelves in perfect retirement. Its univerſity, ſo much 


tc renowned, you will, probably, find to be fo cloſely 
« mowed, reaped, and raked: over and over, that, in this 
« particular, it offers but a ſcanty ſupply to a Gleaner. 

« High as the fame of this ſchool was raiſed by the 
« uncommon talents of the celebrated Boerhaave, it is 
ce but. little wonderful that the doctrines of that great 
ec man ſhould be ſlow in their decline. In the eyes of the 
ce preſent profeſſors, they bave not loſt their charms. 
« The humoral pathology has ſtill its admirers—ſponta- 
ic neous gluten, lentor, and acrimony of the fluids, yet 
cc boaſt their advocates. In Holland, innovations in me- 
ce dicine are thought more dangerous, than in politics: 
« political opinions, indeed, excepted, the Dutch have a 
« known dread at every ſpecies of change or reform: 
te their perverſe and obſtinate nature compels them to 


&« plod over the old taſk, coldly refuſing all the benefits 


« of new diſcoveries. To an ele ve of the Britiſh ſchools 
ce jt is matter of ſurpriſe to hear a learned profeſſor ſup- 


ec perting, with his utmoſt eloquence, theories which he 


ce has been taught to conſider as old and exploded, and 
© which have been proved hypothetical and abſurd.” 
Talk thgs, my friend, ſaid I, and you will meet no in- 
terruption, from the Gleaner, I promiſe you. 
„It feems within the natural cburſe of revolutions, 
« that this celebrated univerſity,” ſaid the Doctor, 
, ſhould now yield the palm to Edinburgh; which, from 
* the * 3 and N of the profefſors, to- 
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& * with the excellent regulations, and arrange- 
« ments, for the improvement of the ſtudents, is, at this 
« period, beyond all doubt, the firſt medical ſchool 1 in Eu- 
« rope.” I bowed aſſent. 

« In Leyden,” continued my friend, the de 
« branches of natural hiſtory are taught with great preci- 


4 


e ſion, and with much attention, to methodical, and ſyſ- 


« tematic, arrangement. The botanic garden is, per- 


« haps, unrivalled, It is a moſt- valuable acquiſition to 
* the ſtudents, being a very extenſive, and uſeful, collec- 


« tion of plants, admirably, and methodically, arranged, 
ci according to the Linnzan ſyſtem. 

„„The mode of graduation, at this univerſity, may, 
« perhaps, ſupply a few ears to an induſtrious Gleaner,“ 
I pray you add them to my ſtore, ſaid I. Moſt gladly,” 


. replied the Doctor. © It has, by ſome, been ſaid,” re- 


joined he, „ that a ſtudent offering - himſelf a candidate 
e for a degree, at Leyden, finds little difficulty in paſſ- 
te ing his examinations. This may be very true, provided 
« he be well prepared, but not otherwiſe; and, thus, 
« the obſeryation applies, equally, to every other ſchool. 


% The trials, to which the candidate muſt ſubmit, pre- 
„ vious to obtaining his degree, are, perhaps, at no uni- 


« verſity more ſevere, certainly, at none more general, 
« and uſeful, than at Leyden. It may be obſerved, that 
« the examinations, to which, in any ſchool, a ſtudent 
e is ſubjected, on his ſeeking literary honours, are, like 
« all ſubjects, of which we can form no diſtinct idea, very 
« much magnified by anticipation. He knows not what 
&« he has to undergo ;. but he knows, and feels, powerfully, 
« the poſſibility of failure, and of being ſent back, in diſ- 
« grace, to his ſtudies. This is ſufficient to multiply the 
magnitude of the taſk, in his mind, to a ſomething tre- 
* mendous—to a ſomething that he feels a kind of terror 
« at meeting. To this it is, probably, owing, that, 
« afterwards, when the trial is over, and he has nothing 

« further 
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« further to apprehend, he reduces it below what he 
« actually found it, and is led to join thoſe who have gone 


ic before him, in ſpeaking of the examination, he has 
« pafled, as ſlight or trivial. That this is the fact would 


« ſeem, indeed, to be proved, by his not being able to 


<« impreſs the next that follows him with theſe feelings 
nor to maintain them, himſelf, when again called 

46 to trial. 8 | 
« As this routine has come under my own eye, and has 


been the ſubject of my frequent obſervation, 1 will, * 


« you pleaſe, undertake to glean it for you. 


« The firſt ſtep, towards a graduation at Leyden, is the 


« ſtudent preſenting himſelf before the Rector Magnifi- 
« cus, to have his name regiſtered on the books. of the 
6 college. This done, he is called to an examination 
tc before the Dean; which is a long trial, and of more 
„ general, and uſeful, tendency than is commonly paſſed 
«'in other ſchools. You underſtand that I am ſpeaking 
« of a graduate in medicine. If his reſponſes are ſatisfac- 
« tory, and the Dean thinks him eligible, he is now ad- 
« mitted a candidate for his degree. After a few days, 
« he is called before the Faculty of Medicine. At this 


* meeting, the queſtions are, uſually, confined to ſome 


« particular viſcus of the body, and relate to its ſituation, 
c ſtructure, and functions; the diſeaſes peculiar to it; 
« and the method of curing ſuch diſeaſes. If the replies 
« are approved by the Faculty, the candidate is next pre- 
« ſented with- two aphoriſms, on which he is to write 


„ commentaries, and to appear, with them, at the col- 


6c lege, on the following day, at noon, when he under- 
e goes a third examination, by defending the expoſitions 
ic he has written, againſt the objections of the faculty. 
« Tt is not until after this third trial, that he can have 
« the ſatisfaction of knowing whether he will obtain his 
10 degree. If, in his anſwers, he has given proof of his 


& abilities, andhis cenſors think him ſufficiently qualified, 
« he 
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« he has next to produce a diſſertation, on ſome medical 
« or philoſophical ſubject, to be approved by the perſon, 
« whom, the Dean appoints his promoter. Such appro- 
« bation being ſignified to the candidate, he has the pri- 
« vilege of fixing the period of his fourth or final exami- 
« nation; when he is required to defend his diſſertation, 
© in public, before the whole Senatus Academicus. The 
% commentaries, and the difſertations, are written, and the 


„ whole of the examinations . in the Latin lan- 


« guage. 
% The number of ſtudents es at this univerſity, 
« has much decreaſed ſince the days of Boerhaave, but 


« js ſtill ſufficient to add, materially, to the trade, and to 


the riches, of the city. They are not reſtricted to any 


« regulations, or college rules, as in Oxford and Cam- 
„bridge, but, as at Edinburgh, are left to their own 
„ induſtry, and emulation, in the proſecution of their 
« ſtudies. | 

« Many of the inhabitants, at ; Loni have apart- 
« ments which are kept expreſsly for the ſtudents. 
« Theſe, are commonly, diſtinguiſhed by a piece of 


„e board, hung at the window, on which is written cubicula 


 « ſocanda.” 


A thouſand thanks, my dear Deaths, faid I, for thefe 
eſtimable remarks, about which we agree entirely; and 
as we only are in contention about the ſubje& of the 5% 
pitality of the country, you ſhall in the firſt inſtance, give 
me another good dinner, and each of your Engliſb fami- 
lies another, by way of proving to me how far the imputed 
avarice of the land has been epidemic amongft the Britiſh 
reſidents; and in return, I will take you, by the hand, 
to as many Dutch houſes, dinner for dinner, bottle for 
bottle, and, then, we will, at the cloſe of the account, ſee 
how ſtands the balance of good-fellowſhip, and civility. 
, Agreed,” exclaimed the Doctor, “and, after all, 950 


„ ſhall, moſt likely, maintain our preſent opinions.“ 


No 
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No doubt, aid l, then, all that can be ſaid, is, that I han 
been, in this reſpect, a fortunate—you, a luckleſs, travel- 
ler. . We bade each other cordially farewell: and I, now, 
bid oy the ſame. 


LETTER Ni. 
TO THE SAME. 


Holland. 


T THANK you my friend, for the box of Eng- 
liſh newſpapers. - They are the « brief chronicles of the 


times,” and an acceptable preſent to a Britiſh traveller, 


who feels an anxious deſire to know what is doing at home, 
while he is roaming abroad: and who, be his ſituation 
what it may, caſts 


% Many a longing, lingering, look behind. 


Indeed a man cannot traverſe any part of the Continent 
of Europe, without, almoſt immediately, pronouncing 


our country to be the moſt newſpaper-loving nation in the 


world. Yet it appears to be a mere national prejudice, to 
tell a ſtranger the city of London publiſhes more papers 
in a week, than the reſt of Europe in a year. On my 
aſſerting, at what is called a facietz, (club) while at Am- 


ſterdam, that the metropolis of England could diſpoſe of 


near twenty papers of a day, on an average of fiftcen 
hundred each, that the Morning Herald, St. James's 
Chronicle, and ſeveral. others, were productive of ſome 
thouſand pounds a- year, net money, to the proprietors; 
beſides yielding a large ſum to the revenue; I was looked 

| on 
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on as giving my country a pretty round puff. A ſly, old 


man, who was ſmoking his pipe in the corner of a coffee- 0 
haouſe, where 1 had made the aſſertion, obſerved, as he 


took his pipe out of his mouth, « Your countrymen 
ought to be great politicians.” He then recapitulated all 
] had ſaid on the ſubje&, then reſorted again to his pipe, 
ſtill preſerving the ſame incredulous ſet of fones and fea- 


_ tures, marking his diſbelief of every ſentence with a whiff, 


ſignifying that it was ſmoke. « And ſo you ſay, Mr. 
Engliſhman, your city of London can ſell ſo many thou- 
ſand prints of a day!” Les. Whew !” replied he, 


And ſome of your citizens net a thouſand, or two, of 
Engliſh guineas, independently of royal impoſts!“ More. 


In anſwer to this, a drawing in of the breath, and a whiff 
full in my face; that ſucceeded by another, as if intended 
to blind, or ſuffocate, me for the lie direct. 


In deſpite of this, however, I went on. But our newſ- 


papers are not leſs the vehicles of politics, than of 
faſhion : they are equally adapted to the cabinet of a 
miniſter, as to the tea-table of a lady. ('The ſmoker 


| ſtared, and again drew in.) They are the repoſitories of 


our dreſſes, amuſemeuts and amours. (The breath till 
ſucked in ſtrongly.) ”Tis a ſort of ſoleciſm in politeneſs, 
not to have one, at leaſt, ſerved up with breakfaſt ; the 
aforeſaid Morning Herald, the Oracle, Morning Chro- 
nicle, Star, Sun, Moon, Diary, Public Advertiſer, Ga- 
zetteer, or ſome other. And each coſts three ſtivers, or 
| believe, ſince the laſt regulations, four: but I am con- 
vinced if they coſt fourteen, the curioſity of the Engliſh 
nation would pay up to their price, and when taken freſh 
at breakfaſt, not a Dutch breakfaſt, without tea-ſpoons, or 
ſugar, or bread, but with all the luxuries of the tea equi- 
page, an Engliſhman, „has ſtomach for them all !” 


« Ugh!” ſaid the Dutchman, betwixt a ſigh and ſuck 1” 


« Four ſtivers !” Yes, and perſons of, condition muſt 


| have ſeveral. In ſome families, as many as there are cups 
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and ſaucers : though they never laſt longer than the hour 
of breakfaſt, which furniſhes by the help of theſe hiſto- 
rians of the morning, plenty of {light or ſubſtantial topics, 
for the reſt of the day. Love, hate, an enemy to be 
cenſured, a friend to be praiſed, a beauty to be ſet off, a 
rival to be decried, a miniſter to be ſcouted, an oppoſitio- 
niſt to be put into his place: a ſcandal aſſerted, denied, 
re- aſſerted, re- denied. In ſhort, an Engliſh newſpaper 
is a book of univerſal uſe, knowledge, and information, 
and is as neceſſary to a man or woman, of any pretenſion 
to taſte, as powder in the hair, ora watch in the pocket. 
The man of ſmoke had by this time gathered a mouthful : 
his cheeks inflated, and he looked as if he was taking aim. 
Not, continued J, careleſsly, that they are univerſally 
read. In private houſes, there are, on an average, five 
overlookers to one examiiner. The females of a family 
only ſkim the ſcandal and amuſements, mixing a little of 
both with each diſh of tea---a kind of ſentimental cream, 
which is ſaid to give a moſt delightful flavor to the repaſt : 
the maſter of the manſion, betwixt every piece of bread 
and butter, lays a ſlice of politics, more reliſhing to him 
than the bread and butter itſelf, and freſh made from that 
. « prolific milch-cow, the public: and although when ſhe 
has yielded a brimming pail, in one column, ſhe frequently 
kicks it down in the next, till the ſweeteſt intelligence, 
(whether for or againſt the miniſtry) all turns ſour on 
the ſtomach, the good man would find ſomething wanting 
were he not to ſee a freſh ſupply ſerved up the next 
morning. Thouſands. read only the price of ſtocks, 
which though contained generally in an inch of news, 
(here a grand puff at me) is chearfully paid for in the 
ſum of three or four ſtivers. Thouſands divert them- 
, ſelves only with the robberies, murders, deaths, and 
' marriages, all of which might be packed in a walnut ſhell, 
and leave room almoſt for the bankruptcies. When J 


— gained this fentence, through fire and ſmoke, all 
that 
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that my principal auditor hag collected into his mouth, 
during the relation, was diſcharged in my face, which it 

enveloped in clouds. And, pray, interrogated the puffer, 
where do you find room for your long hiſtory of pick- 
pockets and highwaymen, for Iam told, you have as many 
rogues in a day as newſpapers! What do you take us 
for, Mr. Traveller: do you recolle& that we are too 
near neighbours, to ſwallow all this! . (ſwallowing a large 


quantity of ſmoke, as if to imitate the action) I inſiſted 
upon the truth of my aſſertions, which made my ſmoker 


ſcriouſly angry: he ſhook ſome of the fire from his pipe, 
then mouthed it again ; and as he walked backwards, and 
forwards, whiffed off ſeveral puffs in ſucceſſion, inſiſting 
that the number of papers publiſhed in, Amſterdam, did 


not exceed a paper a day, or two at moſt, and that they 


contained all that was neceſſary; adding, as to amuſe- 
ments, ſcandal, &c. he looked on them only as ſkim 
milk; and the latter ſtill worſe—ſkim milk turned ſour. 
But you Engliſhmen, as all the world knows, are great 
travellers, and ever ready to take advantage of us, poor, 
ſtay-at-home people---he, he, he!! The emphaſis on 
the word travellers, and the bitter irony in the laugh, 


_ aggravated by the moſt ſarcaſtic ſet of ſnuff. coloured 


features, in turn, vexed me, and, knowing that a fellow 
of this caſt is beſt puniſhed by himſelf, I raiſed my voice 
a pitch higher, to inform him, that every ſyllable I had 
uttered, reſpecting the quantity, and quality of Engliſh 
newſpapers was true, and that moreover there were tens 
of thouſands, in the city of London, and its environs, 
who took in, and paid yearly for one or more of the ſaid 
papers, without reading a paragraph in a month. 

This, though, as you know, my friend, literally true, 


was a great deal too much for my ſmoke- dried veteran, 


who, throwing down his pipe, and the price of the cof- 

fee, with which he had moiſtened it, and then throwing 

an old threadbare blue cloak acroſs his ſhoulders, took 
| | 

| F 2 | | off 
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off his hat with the moſt ludicrous ſolemnity, and hob. 
| bled off, thanking me for my BRUssELSs Gazette Extraor- 
dinary. When he was gone ſome German gentlemen 
obſerved, that they ſaw I was reſolved to play on the 
old fellow, and that he deſerved it for his rudeneſs; and, 
indeed for his not ſeeing more clearly, I was in jeſt; for, 
added they, we live ina very large town in Germany, 
where the - Engliſh paper comes from London, and had 
been told it was the beſt of the three to be had in that city. 
Such are the prejudices of nations. But I perceive 
amongſt the bundles you have ſent me, is a Gazette Ex- 
traordinary indeed. You bave marked, one paragraph 
.therein with your pencil, and archly underwrote this 
brief epitaph, Alas, poor Gleaner! In the very inſtant 
that I thus ſport with the pen, holding it lightly between 
my fingers, correſponding to the lightneſs of my heart, 


which bounds with pleaſure on the receipt of your letter 


and parcel; and at the novelty of unclouded ſpirits, after 


the depreſſions of ſickneſs, I ſee that Iam dead. I breathed 


my laſt, it ſeems at Coblentz. As I purpoſe Gleaning 
that city in due time, I intend to pay due reſpect to the 
ſpot where I was buried, viſit my own grave, and write 
my own epitaph. Though you humourouſly inform me that 
has been already done for me in a very handſome manner, 
by my friends, in England. This is the third time in the 
courſe of my life, that I have been put to death, in the 
' newſpapers, without my conſent or knowledge. 
Thrice they flew the ſlain,” _ I 
And, let me aſſure you, 
« Thrice have I liv'd again.“ 
True, indeed, I was taken out of the world ſuddenly, 
and once went off after a lingering ſickneſs. But to ſhew 
that the principle of charity ſtill ſurvivesin me, I forgive 
all thoſe who have had a hand in my death, with all 
my heart; and really, at this good natured moment, feel 


a ſort of 8 at the impoſſibility of giving my 
friends 
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6 
friends this public ſatisfaction of knowing I am in the 
land of the living, without, at the ſame time, diſappointing 
thoſe, if any ſuch there be, who have derived any ſatis- 
faction in numbering me with the dead. By way of con- 
ſolation, however, I will have the kindueſs to inform 
them that, notwithſtanding, 

« In all my ae round this world of care, 

© In all my griefs, and. God has giv'n my ſhare,” 
am juſt now in general good ſpirits and health, they 
may expect in ſomething leſs than a hundred years, to 
have the pleaſant intelligence confirmed, Meantime, I 


heartily wiſh them, and you, my friends and enemies, the 


comfort of being killed only upon paper, for many years 
to come; with the additional agrẽment of reviſiting the 
country where they died as often as they pleaſe ! If it 
contains the lovely ſcenery which blooms round Coblentz, 
where I have been ſo long entombed; and which ſcenery 
[ have in ſtore for you; their happy ghoſts, miſtaking it, 
perhaps, for the Elyſian wins might not “ be fond to 
reſign it.” 

But, gracious Providence! what will not «ve hear, and 
Pont dit, thoſe two well-informed perſonages, who know 
every thing that has, and has not happened, ſay? Since I 
have been upon the Continent, J have been aſſured of ſo 
many events having taken place to myſelf and others, not 
one of which ever did, will, or can happen, in politics, in 
civil, or in unciuil matters, that, methinks it would be a 
pleaſant work to bring under one point of view, a col- 
lection of Pon dits, and we hears, or the rumour book of 
what was ſaid to be, which was not, for the new-year, It 
might be publiſhed, you know, with the almanacks, and, 


| Tqueſtion, whether even Mr. Newberry ever yet offered 


his little or great readers, a book half ſo full of pretty and 
wonderful ftortes, 
But in another of the papers you hom ſent me, I diſ- 


cover a ſecond pencil mark, accompanied by requeſts 
| thus 
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thus expreſſed: © This muſt be Gleaned.” You remem- 
ber, it is oppoſite the little funeral tribute J paid to the 
death-devoted horſe, of my beloved friend®, to whom 
the public are indebted ; and a large debt it is, for in- 
troducing the three greateſt poets of Greece into England, 
and in an Engliſh dreſs, as rich, graceful, and flowing, as 
the robes of their own country. You have a paſſage too, 
in your letter, importing, that the petitionary verſes of 
this poor ſteed, will ſerve as a very proper counterpart | 
to the hiſtory I have given of my own aged horſe in our 
firſt ſheaf; and deſire to preſerve them from the fate of 
fugitive papers, or the flying ſheets of the day, in our, 
1 hope, more permanent correſpondence. Here then, 
in obedience to your wiſhes, I inſert, 


THE ADDRESS 
e 
THE SUPERANNUATED HORSE, 


10 
HIS MAS T E R, 


Mbo, on account of his (the horſe) being unable from extreme old 
age, to live through the winter, had ſentenced him to be ſhot. 
AND haſt thou fix'd my doom, ſweet Maſter, ſay ? 
And wilt thou kill thy ſervant, old and poor E - 


A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


II. | 
For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And houſe within this hoſpitable ſhed ; 
It glads me more to ſee my Maſter's face, 
And linger near the ſpat where I was bred. 
III. 


For oh to think of what we both enjoy'd, 
In my life's prime, ere I was old and poor! 
When from the jocund morn to eve employ'd, 


My gracious Maſter on this back I bore! Mm 


* Mr. Potter, Prebend of Norwich, 
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And gently ſtretch me at my maſter's door, 
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IV, 


Thrice. told ten years, have danc'd on down along, 
Since firft theſe way-worn limbs to him I gave; 

Sweet ſmiling years! when both of us were young, 
The kindeſt maſter and the happieſt ſlave. 


2 


Ah, years ſweet-ſmiling, now for ever flown, 
Ten years thrice told, alas, are as a day! 
Yet, as together we are aged grown, 
Let'us together wear our age away, 


VI, | 2 


For ſtill the times, long paſt, are dear to thought, 
And rapture mark'd each minute as it flew, 

To youth, and joy, all change of ſeaſons brought, 
Pains that were ſoft, or pleaſures that were new. 


VII. 


Ev'n when thy loveſick heart felt fond alarms, 
Alternate throbbing with its hopes and fears; 


Did I not bear thee to the fair one's arms, 3 


Aſſure thy faith, and dry up all thy tears? 


VIII. 
And haſt 2500 fix'd my death, ſweet maſter, ſay? 
And wilt thon kill thy ſervant, old and poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


IX. 
Ah, could*ſt thou bear to ſee thy ſervaut bleed, 
Ev'n tho' thy pity has decreed his fate, 


And yet, in vain thy heart for life ſhall plead, | 
If Nature has deny'd a longer date. 2 3 


* g 


Alas! I feel, 'tiz Nature dooms my death, 
I feel, too ſure, *tis pity deals the blow ; 
But, ere it falls, oh Nature take my breath, 
And my kind Maſter ſhall no bloodſhed know. 


XI. 


Ere the laſt hour of my allotted life, 
A ſofter fate ſhall end me, old and poor 
Timely ſhall fave me from the uplifted knife, 


Suffer 


7 
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Suffer me to connect with this, the poetical addreſs 
of my own old horſe, to the noble patroneſs who ſaved 
vim from death, | 


THE GLEANER's STEED 


10 


THE COUNTESS OF STRATHMORE. 


Who preſerved him from Labour and Famine after One-and-twenty 
Years hard Work. 


' 
Written in Mr. Pope 5 Gardens. 


As late my maſter, not to fame unknown, 

Who, touch'd with pity, “ mark'd me for his own ;” 
Ev'n when—ah fate ſevere !—difeas'd I lay, 

To pain, to want, and fiercer MAN a prey: 
Weak, old, and poor, when not a friend was nigh, 
Till He was ſent by fav'ring ſympathy— 

As late my maſter gently rode along, 

In June's fair morning, meditating ſong, 

We ſaw, at length, fam'd Twick'nam's tuneful ſhade, 
Seat of the Muſe, and fervent thus I pray'd: 
O ſoul of him, who once theſe ſcenes adorn'd, 

Friend of the gentle Gay, who never ſcorn'd 

Our hapleſs tribe, but taught us to rehearſe. 

Our wants, our wiſhes, hopes and fears, in verſe; 
Taught us to triumph o'er the reaſoning brute, 
And made us often umpire in diſpute | 

Do thou, on this bleſt ſpot, the lay impart, 

That ſpeaks the language of a grateful heart. 

Ah grant the power in numbers to relate, 

How much I owe the ſoother of my fate; 

To her, whoſe kind and hoſpitable care 

Preſerv'd my being in the laſt deſpair, 


I have obſerved to you that the Muſe of Sympathy 
gleaned theſe lines in Mr. Pope's gardens at Twickenham; 
but the ſame viſit, you remember, was productive of a few 
verſes ſacred to the delightful bard, whoſe poetic ſcenes 


the Gleaner was then ſurveying.” This 1 is the place to 
| | | e 
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| preſerve them, and you ſay they were worthy of preſer- 
vation. They were written an hour after leaving the 
place; and here they are. 


DEEM not, O ſpirit of the bard divine, 

I came a ſpoiler to thy tuneful ſhrine, 

Tho' from thy conſecrated tree I bore 

One weeping ſpray, and robb'd thy mineral ſtore! 
With more than pilgrim fervor to my breaſt, 

The facred reliques were devoutly preſt : 

Full of the power that matk'd the hallow'd ſpot, 
Where nobly penſive, St. John ſat and thought.“ 
In every nerve I felt the kindling flame: | 
And warm from thee, the inſpiration came, 

From thee aronNE—untouch'd by © Stanhope's ſcope” ; 
The ſcenes that charm'd me were the ſcenes of Pope. 


enty 


But as the day on which theſe lines were written, 
was wholly dedicated to the Muſe, ſo I beg may be this 
letter, which ſhall be cloſed by one more home-made 
copy of verſes, on a heart-felt occaſion, the alarming 
ſickneſs of my beloved Mr. Potter. This is a Gleaning 
which the world will aer, with ſmiles for the ſake of 
the ſubject. 


If magic ſong, by every Muſe inſpir'd, 
Enrich'd by ſcience, and by genius fir d; 
If wit, by wiſdom chaſten'd and refin'd, 
Learning's ſtrong power, with fancy's glow comblu d; 
If generous paſſions, by the ſoul approv'd, 
And gentleſt feelings, never weakly mov'd; 
If virtues, ſuch as theſe, may claim thy care, 
Giver of health! attend a ſuppliant*s prayer. 
With healing on his wing, thy angel ſend 
To fave the bard, the father, and the friend! . 


The prayer was heard. My venerable friend yet lives, 
to the triumph of the Gleaner and the world. 


* woe 4 
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LETTER . | 
TO THE SAME. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, D 

| Haarlem. 
NoTwITHSTANDIN G my avowed and in- 

veterate quarrrel with brick and mortar, I ſhould be 
ſtrongly tempted to woo the deſcriptive Muſe, and make 
a long pauſe in this charming town, till ſhe affiſted me 
to ling the various beauties of Mr. Hope's delightful villa, 
but, for a reaſon ſtronger than the temptation, and yet 
the moſt ſimple that can be imagined, namely, becauſe 
it truly © beggars deſcription.” | 

Into this little Paradiſe the worthy proprietor has con- 
trived to bring every thing that the arts, or their happieſt 
votaries could furniſh, that fortune could procure, or taſte 
arrange. Could we ſuppoſe a man of the fineſt fortune 
to be at the ſame time a man of the fineſt taſte, which is, 
by the bye, ſuppoſing a very rare aſſemblage, and which 
the Gods who made him poetical commonly refuſe; and 
could we even to theſe poſſeſſions adjoin the moſt correct 
judgment, the houſe at Haarlem would be the exact re- 
ſidence of ſo adorned a proprietor ; — it aftually con- 
tains and illuſtrates whatever 

“ Painting can expreſs, 

« Or youthful poets fancy when they love.“ 
It contains alſo, my friend, what is far better tha either 
poetry or painting—an highly eſtimable character, being, 
indeed, but one thing more elegant and beautiful than 
this villa, and that is, the heart of its owner, which is 
amongſt * the nobleſt works of God.” Every perſon 


of every deſcriggion is the hiſtorian of Mr. Hope; and 
| rs” . he 
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he is one of the very rare exceptions of being ſpoken well 


of by every body, and deſerving it. Theſe univerſally- 


praiſed characters, being, I have obſerved, nine times out 
of ten, the objects of determined panegyric, nobody 
knows why or wherefore; juſt in like proportion as thoſe 
whom this ſame every body has ſelected as a mark, 


« For ſcorn to point the moving finger at, 


is deſerving better report. I have, at this moment, the 


honour, and it is my pride alſo, to know a man of whom 


all poſſible ill has been publickly ſpoken, and who merits 
a character where thouſands, whom he has melted by his 


charity, animated by his affection, or informed by his 
wiſdom, have written it—in their heart's core—where, 
long ſince, I have written your's, my friend: and this 
moſt excellent and moſt abuſed man is ſtill labouring 
under a load of accuſations that a fiend wouldybluth at. 
The trial of Warren Haſtings is as much the conver- 
ſation abroad as at home, and it is uniformly ſpoken of 
with wonder, generally with indignation, as the darkeſt 
ingratitude of his countrymen for preſerving their country ! 

a recompenſe too often attending the 1 benefactor | 
of every country. 

Although, in point of correſpondence, I have 1 now brought 
you, my eſtimable friend, no farther than Haarlem ; in 
point of travel, I have therein mingled the remarks of ſome 
years, and you will, all along, underſtand that whatever 


looffer is the reſult of my frequent viſits or reſidence as 


well in Holland, as other countries. The reflections, 
therefore, which I preſent to you, are rarely the conſe- 
quence of immediate notice at the moment of writing to 
you, but are ſtrong confirmations of what has been ſeen 
and felt during the courſe of thoſe reſidences and viſits, 
fully reſolved to exemplify what the valuable Dr. Moore 
(whoſe obſervations are not more ſprightly than ſolid) 


has ſaid on this very ſubject, viz. “ — to know people 


cc and 
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« and places it is abſolutely neceſſary to reſide in, and 
« amongſt them, a conſiderable time.“ 
It is then, after having, in a tour of ſome years, round 
and acroſs many countries (which a rapid trippiſt would 
have ſkimmed with a dizzy kind of ſpeed, that ſees 
nothing diſtinctly, and which certainly a right-on traveller 
might paſs in a few weeks,) that I will now give you the 
collected evidence of different countries, gleaned at dif- 
ferent opportunities, on the ſubject of the proſecution 
ſtill, as you inform me, carrying on in Weſtminſter- 
Hall. | | = 4 

No man, who has not been abroad, can conceive the 
degree of aſtoniſhment, which accompanies the ſlighteſt 
mention of this matter to foreigners. They aſked the 
Gleaner for an explanation of paradoxes. + Why do 
« you bring to a tribunal of publick juſtice a publick be- 
ce nefactor? Why are you making him poor, who hath 
e made you rich? Why do the Indians uniformly fing 
« the praiſes of the man, whom the Engliſh have ſelected 
« for cenſure, on the pretence of his having dealt cruelly 
« by thoſe very Indians, who are the loudeſt in his pane- 
« oyric?” The Gleaner tells them, that the like queſtions 
are continually made (without receiving any ſatisfactory 
reply) by the people of England. He owns himſelf to be 
one of the thouſands who want ſagacity to ſolve the moſt 
palpable contradictions; and that, therefore, he is be- 
wildered, like themſelves, to account for the ſuppoſed 
union of the darkeſt vices, and brighteſt virtues, in the 
ſame mind : or how the moſt melting charity and ſavage, 
Lard-hearted avarice, the ſofteſt affections, and moſt deſ- 
potic exerciſe of the worſt paſſions, the moſt boundleſs 
generoſity, with the moſt ſordid exaction, can aſſemble 
in the ſame boſom. But, ſay they, we underſtand that 
the chief conductor of theſe contradictions is a man of 
ſplendid talents and virtues, and that he has brought 


himſelf to believe his accuſations well-founded, although 
| he 
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he cannot but know that the exceſſes of virtue and vice 


in the ſame character are incompatible. That the beſt 
men have frailties we all admit; and that the worſt have 
ſome qualities leſs pernicious and deteſtable than others, 

is no leſs unqueſtionable; but to be at once eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for tenderneſs, and rigour, for bounty and 
rapacity, for honourable dealing, and for diſgraceful 
tricking, are contrarieties that nature herſelf forbids to 
meet: « And yet your nation has found them to cohere 
«in the breaſt of Mr. Haſtings,” obſerve they, cc ſince 
« we do not find that the moſt virulent of thoſe who are 
0 brought i in evidence againſt him, deny him this ſtrange 
ce mixture of qualities. Tell us the fact?“ 

I muſt beg, returned the Gleaner, to decline involv- 
ing myſelf and you in the labyrinths of this queſtion, 
the anſwers to which have, for more than three years 
paſt filled the preſſes of Great Britain; and the puzzle 
remains. But of the man thus accuſed of every thing 
baſe, on the one hand, and to whom has been attributed 
every thing great and good on the other, I will give you 
a little anecdote, which may aſſiſt you, perhaps, more 
than all that has been written, to form your own judg- 
ment. It is, indeed, a very minute incident, yet of great 
account as to that part of your queſtion which en- 
quires after general diſpoſition and character. I ſhall 
only preſume that the truth of the circumſtance is indu- 


+ bitable. 


« This moſt injured and moſt excellent man, (ſays 
« the recorder of the anecdote) was walking at early day 
« in his pleaſure grounds, near Windſor, when were ex- 
« hibited the following traits of a heart replete with 
« the nobleſt virtues, though charged with the fouleſt 
t crimes. 


« As an unſeen ſpectator, continues the relater, « I 
e beheld Warren Haſtings going along a narrow path- 
d way, in a zig-zag kind of manner, ſometimes ſtopping 
40 ſuddenly, 
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« ſuddenly, ſometimes cautiouſly ſetting his foot forward, 
« retrograde, and ſide-way, as if he trod with fear and 
« trembling : and this circumſpect movement continued 
« till he was loſt to my view amidſt the windings of the 
« walk. So ſtrange a procedure, however, ſtrongly ex- 


* cited my curioſity, and I left the chamber in which I 


c was ſitting, to explore the cauſe. On reaching the ſpot, 


— perceived an emmet's neſt on one ſide of the walk, 


c and the induſtrious proprietors of it called forth by the 
« warmth of the morning, had ſpread themſelves over 
« the path-way. The defign of the deſtroyer of ſo many 
« thouſands of the human race was ſtudiouſly to avoid 
„doing any injury to theſe poor ants. I traced, with a 
« kind of benevolent joy, the Governor-General's foot- 
e ſteps, in which crooked, irregular, and broken, as they 
« were, I could plainly perceive the impreſſion of the 
« tendereſt heart, whoſe very inſtincts were bountiful. 
« Tt would have touched, warmed, and melted a philan- 
« thropiſt, to trace the marks of ſuch genuine humanity 
« along the ſand. In one place, where I had obſerved 
« Mr. Haſtings to ſtoop down, he had been at the trou- 
« ble to repair with his hands the depredations of his feet, 


4c by rebuilding the little populated hillock, whoſe ſides 


«© he had inadvertently damaged; and at another part, 


where I had noticed him to make a large ſtride, the 


« buſy creatures were gathered together in a kind of 
<« foraging party, which, but for that generous ſtride, he 
„ muſt have exterminated. The feeling this gave pene- 

« trated my whole frame: but as I am of an ardent tem- 
6 per, I ſhould have ſet down ſome part of my emotion 
« to thoſe conſtitutional propenſities, had not my recital, 


&« deareſt friend, of this little anecdote to all orders of 


6 people, friends and enemies of the man, convinced me 
« the feeling produced in all other minds was the ſame, 
« and ariſing from the fame cauſe. The heart aſked 
6c — whether he who could thus act tpwards 


&« a hillock 
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« à hillock of poor ants would trample under foot all the 
« laws of humanity, and prove the ſcourge of his fellow- 
« creatures, over whole lives and properties he had equal 
ce power of doing good or evil?” The heart thus queſ- 
tioning does not receive a reply ſolely from the affections, 
for reaſon herſelf gives in an anſwer. Rigorous as the is 
in her judgments, ſometimes, where the ſympathiſing 
affections are moſt indulgent, ſhe heſitates not on this oc- 
caſion, to pronounce, that the perſon capable of ſuch an 
unſeen, unoſtenſible action is conſtitutionally and habi- 
tually incapable of thoſe cruelties, with which he ſtands 
impeached. I have here uſed the word conſtitutionally, as 
implicating a natural incapacity to act contrary to the 
ruling paſſion of the man, whoſe forbearance to commit 


acts of barbarity may be conſidered rather as an inſtinct 


than a virtue; and I ſhould think Warren Haſtings might 
be found innocent of cruelties on the ſimple argument of 
moral and phyſical impoſſibility to act the part of a tyrant. 
Do not, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe I am ignorant of the 
ſneer with which certain profound criticks would, and 


will, treat the important inferences drawn from theſe pre- 


miſes. Thoſe who judge of the bias of the human mind 


only from great events, will ſmile at the conceit of honour- 


ably acquitting a State criminal on the evidence of his 
forbearing to cruſh a neſt of inſets, whoſe death or pre- 
ſervation,” ſay they, weighs nothing in the ſcale of human 
offences. In anſwer to all which, I ſhall only beg to re- 
fer all ſuch lovers of the ſublime to an honeſt ſcrutiny into 
their own hearts, where, if they have found, when alone, 
a diſpoſition to exerciſe undue authority over their birds, 
domeſtic animals, or even the flies that are ſporting on their 
window, in ſhort, to vex or haraſs any thing within 
their power, or under their protection, (I mean when 
they were in that early ſtage of life, when reaſon and na- 
tural tenderneſs, or natural cruelty, for I fear ſuch things 


are begun in their 7 diſplays and exerciſes) they will 


have 
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have a clear conviction of the importance of thoſe appa- 
rent trifles in the judgment which they enable us to form 
of human hearts, and characters, during the reſt of life: 
ſince our vices like our virtues, 

KgGrow with our growth, and ſtrengthen with our ſtrength | 

and my obſervations have never yet been able to accom- 
modate me with an exception, to this very broad general 
rule, viz. as a tender hearted youth (I ſpeak not of an in- 

fant) never, even by the force of ill influence and exam- 
ple, makes a hard-hearted man, without firſt ſuffering 
many compunctious viſitings of nature,” ſo a cruel 
diſpoſition, manifeſted in our frft childhood, is car- 
ried on to our ſecond, changing its object, but not its 
tyranny. 

Of the truth of this aſſertion, you are yourſelf, my in- 
valuable friend, an example, in reſpect to the firſt part. 
I have attended the progreſs of your being from its ear- 
lieſt dawn to its preſent full meridian. Every thing com- 
mitted to your care was the happier for it.— Wbile yet in 
your babyhood, this natural benignity diſcovered itſelf, 
Was a lamb to be domeſticated ? a chicken, ſtraying from 
its mother, or too weak to bear the rigours of the ſeaſon, 


to be foſtered ? I remember well you were appointed the 


nurſe, and were to be entruſted with its life or death. 
From. that hour Humanity marked you for her own; and 
you have honoured her adoption. The objects of your 
benevolence have of courſe varied. To the lamb, which 
was to be of your houſehold, and to the chicken, which 
had wandered from its parent, ſucceeded the helpleſs be- 
ing, who had not wherewithal to make its bed, or find a 
ſhelter from the ſtorm. The monarch, Paſſion, ripened 
into a monarch, Principle; and if | in the courſe of my 
long, long abſence from your loved ſociety, I was to hear 
that you had been impeached for numberleſs high crimes 


and miſdemeanours, of which the baſis was inhumanity, I 
85 ce, ſhould 
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I ſhould ſay, that if your ſenſes remained, your kind- 
heartedneſs remained alſo; and that, although conſidering 
the imperfection of our being, you might be ſeduced into 
many frailties, weakneſſes, &c. &c. you muſt have been 
born again, and with diametrically a contraſted diſpoſition, 
before you could be inhuman. And on this principle I 
would anſwer for your innocence, or that of any man, 
with my life. Thus, in caſes of tender-heartedneſs and 
tyranny, | 

« Trifles light as air, 

«« Are confirmations ſtrong 

« As proofs of Holy Writ." 


Tour mind will not ſimply pardon, but reverence this di- 


greſſion, and return with me to Mr. Hope's villa. 

To this beautiful place every reſpectable traveller may 
gain admittance. Since nothing but the living eye can 
do it juſtice, I truſt you will profit of this urbanity in the 
proprietor. In the muſic- room there is a pretty invention 
for receiving the ſounds, without ſeeing the inſtruments, 
by which means you may ſuppoſe them to be aerial; and, 
indeed, when this ſaloon is filled with beautiful women 


below, and harmonious inſtruments above, as is often the 


caſe on public nights, it requires very little enthuſiaſm, to 
feel, and exclaim, it is heavenly. 

Four objects of very different kinds will excite the cu- 
rioſity of a ſtranger in the neighbourhood and town of 
Haarlem, viz. the beauty of the flowers, the whiteneſs of 
the linen, the almoſt celeſtial ſounds of the celebrated or- 
gan, and the firſt ſpecimens of Laurence Coſter, in the 


* 


art of printing. 

In regard to the firſt, a floriſt may ſee his favourite 
paſſion carried to the greateſt exceſs and perfection, no 
leſs a ſum than 5000l. being given for a tulip root; and 
there is ſuch a rivalry in the amateurs, that a perſon has 
been known to deſtroy himſelf, on finding the tulip of a 
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neighbour more beautifully ſtreaked or blown than his 
own. 


The linen bleacheries of Haarlem are an object of real 


curioſity. The ſuperior whiteneſs of the cambricks, 
threads, &c. manufactured here, has been attributed to 
the ſlimy water of the Meer, a vaſt lake in this neighbour- 
hood. However that be, it is certain, the pureſt lily, 
it the gardens, muſt yield in colour to the linen that co- 
vers their tables. Indeed, throughout Holland, the ar- 
ticle of beautiful linen, both at bed and board, is a luxury 
we ſhall in vain look for in every other country. The 
moſt ordinary inn, the cottages of the peaſantry, and 
even the cabins of the public boats, exhibit ſuch ſheets, 
towels, and table-cloths, that, if we connect with theſe, 
the exceſſive cleanlineſs of the floors, furniture, and 
kitchen utenſils, we ſhould not heſitate to pronounce in a 
haſty gleaning, that the Dutch were the neateſt people 
upon earth. I ſay, in an þafly gleaning, becauſe in going 
over the ſame ground, and its appurtenances, a fecond 
time, ſome things, ſo much the reverſe of neatneſs, will 


be found, that the Dutch are brought upon the whole to 


a level with the moſt dirty nation upon the face of the 
globe: but as every man, who ſtays long enough, will 
ſee, feelingly, this truth, I will paſs over the particulars, 
except ſuch ſpecimens as I gave in a former letter. 

With reſpect to printing, Straſbourg ' diſputes with 
Haarlem the honour of that uſeful, and beautiful, inven- 
tion; but on comparing the pretenſions, thoſe of Haar- 
lem appear to be the beſt founded. It is ſcarce neceſſary 
to remind you, that Coſter, who is ſaid to be the diſco- 
verer of this noble art, hit upon it as he was walking in 
the wood adjoining the town. For want of other amuſe- 
ment, he cut the letters of his name on the bark of a 
tree, then ſtampt them upon paper as a ſeal, and being 
ſtruck with the impreſſion, he conceived he could ren- 
der it more lively by engraving the ſame letters on lead. 


This 
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Tzis alſo ſucceeding, he made a third eſſay on e. 


and erected a printing-· office in his own houſe. 

To Haarlem then we owe the birth of a man whom li- 
terature Huſt conſider as its benefactor and parent. Af- 
ter ſo many ages paſſed in the darkneſs of incommunica- 
ble ignorance, the torch of ſcience was then kindled. 
Genius, wiſdom, and the affections, had a wider range, 
and at once the book, and the light of knowledge was dif- 
fuſed over the world, 

The firſt ſpecimens of the art belag given by Colter, 
Etiennes ſoon ſpread it with improvements through 
France; Manutius (the inventor of the Italic characters) 
through Italy, and the Plantins through the Netherlands. 
Of Plantin's high degree of perfection in the art, the 
famous Poliglotte, of Antwerp, is a ſufficient proof. 

Lawrence Coſter is one of the very few to whoſe talents 
public gratitude has erected a memorial. His ſtatue is 
in the Botanic garden of this town. I have juſt viſited 
the houſe he inhabited, over the door of which I glean the 
following inſcription, engraved in golden letters: had they 
been of diamond, his fame deſerves them. | 


« Memoriz ſacrum. Typographia, ars artium conſervatio : 
nunc primum inventa circa annum 1440.“ 


Every man of great talents or atchievements makes an in- 
finite number of poets, good, bad, and indifferent. I 
have been ſhewn a volume ſacred to the inventor of print- 
ing, and truly I am able to glean only the following cou- 
plet, deſerving your peruſal: 


6 Ilius arte artes omnes, linguzque renatæ 
34 ſparſa i in media lux nova . fuit.“ 


The Catholic religion i is tolerated here, = its votaries 
are ſo numerous, that each Catholic family is obliged to 


put on the door of the houſe, the letter C. that the mi- 


niſters of the reformed church, in making their viſits ex 
G 2 cio, 
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gfficio, ſhould know their own flocks, and not ſtray into 
another man's fold. | 

Haarlem Meer is as dreary a body of water as can well 
be looked on; it is not always paſſed without hazard: of 
which one might glean numberleſs inſtances. 11 
others that which follows. 

The king of Bohemia having been dethroned, and 
driven out of the palatinate by the Emperor, took ſanc- 
tuary in Holland. He left Haarlem, ſays the anecdote, 
towards the evening, in the month of December. The 


night proved very dark, and the lake tempeſtuous, when 


a boat falling foul of that in which he was failing, ſunk it 
directly. The King ſaved himſelf by ſwimming ; but his 
eldeſt ſon, who had been the companion and ſolace of 
his exile, was drowned. It is added, that the laſt words 
of the young prince, were “ Ah! ſave me, dear fa- 
« ther, ſave. your ſon:” and that thoſe of the King, in 
his laſt illneſs, almoſt at the moment of his death, were a 
repetition of this pathetic, but unavailing requeſt. 
A man, ſays Carter, can hardly go through a ſtreet of 
Haarlem, without ſeeing ſome objects that remind him 
of the hiſtory of the country. 'This is a truth which few 
travellers have allowed themſelves time to be acquainted 
with, as Haarlem is generally looked upon to be a mere 
thoroughfare to Amſterdam, which is complimented with 
notice juſt in the degree that this town is ſlighted. 

The ruins of the old caſtle here, wherein the burghers 
befieged the Lord of the place for his tyranny, are till to 
be ſeen. This ſiege would have coſt him his life, if his 


lady had not capitulated to ſurrender, on condition that 


| ſhe ſhould be allowed to bring out of the caſtle as much 
of the valuable goods as ſhe could carry on her back. 
This article being agreed to, ſhe tobk her huſband on her 
' ſhoulders, preſerving him in this manner from their fury, 
and left the place to their mercy; which by the bye they 


"were well diſpoſed to new, on account of the pleaſant de- 
vice 
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vice which had ſaved her lord, and put the enemy into a 
good humour. . 

There was a notable wife for you. Perhaps, wicked 


wits, the ſlanderers of the lovely ſex, who, as Pope ſays, 
66 ibel all the fair,” would inſinuate that many of our mo- 


dern married dames would content themſelves with car- 
rying out their jewel box, and leave their huſbands be- 


hind them. But wicked wits may aſſert what they pleaſe; 
I am fo far from aſſiſting their ſcandal, that I can never 
ſuſpect this to happen, unleſs in the general hurry of ſe- 
curing No. 1, No. 2 ſhould be forgotten: as who can 
anſwer for the effects of fear upon the memor y; andat 
ſuch a time too, when you know the firſt law of nature 
preſſes for obedience. No! depend on it, ſhould a huſ- 
band be overlooked in a lady's treaty of fafety, it could 
only proceed from a little inadvertence, or a very lauda- 
ble deſign, to leave behind what was not worth car- 
rying away. Such opportunitics, you know do not hap- 
pen often : 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of women, 


« Which, taken at their ebb, lead on 
« To widowhood and ſecond mariage:“ 


And this is one of them. 


But Haarlem, it ſeems, was at all times popular for 
its gallant females. Hiſtorians mention almoſt as many 
heroines as heroes, who defended the town in the me- 
morable ſiege of 1573. Strada tells us, that making uſe 
of the invention peculiar to them, in the moment critique, 
they converſed with the Prince of Orange by pigeons as 
couriers, but which, being diſcovered, by one of 'them 
ſettling upon a tent of the Spaniſh camp, the enemy ſhot 
all theſe winged expreſſes about the town, and put an end 
to the winged intercourſe. During the ſiege of this caſtle, 
the ſoldiers who fought for it within, finding it impoſſible 
to receive any ſuccours from without, were compelled at 
5 laſt 


— 
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laſt to ſurrender, after being reduced to eat leather, graſs, 
and every other thing that could prevent them from either 
being ſtarved or vanquiſhed. ; 
More than three centuries back, there has been eſta- 
bliſhed a tradition, which has the ſuffrage of ſucceſſive 
hiſtorians, but of which the modern reader may believe 
as much as he pleaſes, that a mermaid was caſt aſhore by 
a ſtorm near this town, and was brought to eat bread and 


milk, and to ſpin, and in ſhort, to become a very uſeful 
ſervant in the houſe where ſhe was nouriſhed. It is ſaid ſhe 


would frequently pull off her clothes without many re- 
ſerves, as to where or before whom ſhe unmade her toilette, 
and run towards the water, her old element, but that ſhe 
would return to her new one, after having taken an 
hour or two and ſeen what her friends were about at the 
bottom of Haarlem Lake. By way, however, of keep- 
ing this aquatic damſel, and her biographers, in coun- 
tenance, authors mention a male of the- ſame ſpecies to 
have been taken in England about the ſame time. But 
then this young gentleman was by no means of ſo graci- 
ous a diſpoſition as the young lady, being very ſulky, feed- 
ing only on fiſh—« a moſt ſcurvy monſter,” as Trinculo 
ſays, ſo his keeper finding him intractable, left him to 
his own ſullen devices, upon which he ſtole off again to 
ſea. - | | 
This ſtory is told with great gravity, aye,.and to this 
hour with great gravity believed too, by the good Haar- 
- lemites.—But, „ by this good light, he muſt be a very 
& ſhallow, a very credulous monſter,” that believes it, with- 
out ſome grains of allowance. | 
Yet this is nothing, my dear friend, either in point of 
marvel or of evidence, to a ſtory that prevails in Hol- 
land, reſpecting a Counteſs of Hennenberg, daughter of 
Florence the IVth, one of the ancient Counts of Zealand. 
This curious event, which has the antiquity. and credit of 
| more 


be] 
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more than five hundred years-upon it, happened at a lit- 
tle village about four miles from the Hague. 

The Counteſs meeting one day a woman with twins in 
her arms, upbraided her as unchaſte, becauſe, ſaid ſhe, 
people may ſay what they pleaſe, but I ſhall never be 


brought to believe a woman can have two children at 


once by one man. Hereupon the counteſs refuſed her 
charity; when the good woman hearing herſelf not only 
denied the alms ſhe ſolicited, but reproached at the ſame 
time for incontinency, wiſhed that her ladyſhip, who 
was then pregnant, might have as many children as there 
were days in the year. This malediction was fulfilled 
upon the uncharitable Margaret, who was delivered of ex- 
actly three hundred and ſixty-five children, who were all 
baptized by Guido, ſuffragan of Utrecht. All the males 


were named John ; and all the females Elizabeth; and to . 
| make the prophecy tell better, it is roundly aſſerted, that 


all died the ſame day, with their mother. Now, that 
thoſe who are of little faith, may be put into the way of 
enlarging it, we are informed, that one of theſe children 
is ſtill to be ſeen in the Muſzum Regium, at Copenhagen, 
where the curious, who are diſpoſed to ſearch into this 
prodigy, may fatisfy themſelves, whether it be true or 
falſe; and as curioſity is ſeldom any thing more than 


another name for buſy :dlene/5, I cannot but think a jour- 


ney of this kind to the full as laudable as that which 
carries a man to Grand Cairo, to meaſure a pyramid, 
or to any other modern reſort of travellers « on modern 


motives. 


At the ſame time I muſt tell you, Eraſwios relates, and 
ſeems to give credence to this event: ſo do four other 
authors of diſtinftion. In the village church there is a 
board fixed to the wall, with a long inſcription, giving an 
account of the whole matter, and alſo the two braſs baſons, 
in which the children were baptized with this diſtich un- 


der them: 
En 
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En tibi monſtroſum nimis et me morabile factum, | 
Quale nec a mundi conditione datum. 


The tradition however ſerves a moral purpoſe; for the 
event being conſidered, by the common people eſpecially, 
as a judgment upon pride, uncharitableneſs, and con- 
tempt of the poor, I am told there has not been known 
a goſſip, male or female, who has /aid a ſcandalous thing 
of a neighbour theſe hundred years, though the pariſh 
regiſter gives a yearly liſt of births, * the marri- 

ages in a ratio of five to one. 

After all, I allow the arguments of an advocate for this 
monſtrous birth, when he ſays, prodigies do ſometimes 


happen: and that an eminent modern writer is wrong 


in aſſerting abſolutely, Hunc partum poſt aliquot ſecula ron- 
fitum, ad fabulas pertinere aniles, placitiſque phyſicorum re- 
pugnare. The origin of the preſent royal family of Great 
Britain from the Dukes of Bavaria and Saxony is remark- 
able enough: and its verity is inſiſted on. 

_ Germentrude, Counteſs of Altorf, in Swabia, having 
| accuſed a poor woman of adultery, and cauſed her to be 
puniſhed for having twelve children at a birth, was ſoon 


after delivered of twelve ſons herſelf; Her huſband, 


Count Iſenberg, being then abſent, to avoid the ſame 


ſcandal, ſhe ordered the midwife to carry out of the 


houſe eleven, and put them to death : The Count, how- 
ever, happening to come home at that inſtant, aſked the 
widwife what ſhe had in her apron ; and ſhe anſwered 
woelpen, that is, puppies, or hep. Hereupon, inſiſt- 
ing to ſee them, ſhe confeſſed the whole affair, and the 
Count, in conſequence, enjoining ſecrecy, had them put 
out to nurſe. Six years after he invited moſt of his own 
and his wife's relations to a banquet, and in the midſt of 


their jollity, brought out his eleven ſons all dreſſed alike. 


The Counteſs owned her fault, and the Count was in too 


good an humour not to forgive her, but in remembrance 
8 of 
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of this ſingular preſervation he ordered the children to 
be called Guelphe. From the eldeſt of theſe deſcended 
Henry Guelph, Count of Altorf, whom the Emperor, 
Conrad II. afterwards made Duke of Bavaria. 

I jnſt now recolle& the well-atteſted account of a 
third ſea-monſter, which appeared on the coaſt of Mar- 
tinico, in the year 1671, and which may be. conſidered 
as a very good match for the Haarlem Mermaid. He had 
the figure of a man from the head to the waiſt, a good 


| ſhape, large eyes and noſe, a full face, and long hair, 


which flowed over his ſhoulders, with a very good com- 
plexion. The lower parts reſembled thoſe of a fiſh. 
He ſhewed himſelf above the waves, for the firſt time, 
about an hour before ſunſet, and ſwam to ſhore. He 
then walked along the beach, and did not go again into 
water till nightfall. Thoſe who diſcovered him, aſſert 
that he ſeemed to be extremely gentle, and ſtood looking 
at them for ſome time, without any figns of apprehenſion 
as might have been expected. Another of the ſame, kind 


appeared, the ſame year, near Belle-iſle. 


But enough of monſters; the bell-boat infornis me, 
the ſchuyts are ſetting off for Amſterdam, and were 
it not ſo, it is time to bring this long letter to a conclu- 
fion, and bid you very affectionately adieu. 


LETTER 


* 
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LETTER XLVIII. 


TO THE SAME. 


, : Amſterdam, © 
Ir has but juſt ſuggeſted itſelf to me, that I have 
ſent you now more than two large volumes of letters, 
principally without dates. This would certainly be a 
mortal offence in commercial correſpondence, but I do 
not, by any means, think it unpardonable in an inter- 
courſe, ſuch as ours. . 6 
You know the places at which I am blen. The 
known diſtance of theſe, and the no leſs known progreſs 
of the poſts and mails, allowing for moving accidents 
by flood and field,” are in themſelves an explanation of 
dates, as to weeks and months, and as to the day of the 
week, or hour of the day, on which I begin to write, it 
is as little material, as if I was to ſend you a critical ac- 
count of the time I take in writing my letter by a ſtop 
watch. Beſides all this, whenever I ſit down to addreſs 
a friend, my heart is ſo full of affection, and throbs ſo 


5 ſtrongly to pour forth its effuſions, with all the ardour 


and rapidity of Nature, that, in the outſet, I cannot ſtop 
to ſettle the chronology of my correſpondence, and really 
as often forget the day of the month as I remember it, 
and even when the latter happens to be the caſe, there is 
ſo little of mere mechanical authorſhip in my letters to 
you, that it is frequently a wonder that I allow myſelf 
time to tell you, by any other way than the ſubjects of 
the letter, where I am; and I dare ſay, it may have hap- 
pened that you have received ſome of my communications 
without any other intelligence whence they came, than 
you have been able to glean from the matter treated of. 


Furthermore, 
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Furthermore, I have always been diſguſted with your 
over- exact journal travellers, the half of whoſe books are 


taken up with the very intereſting news of their day's 


journey. At fix o'clock, in very fine or foul weather, 
they left England. A ſweet or a ſour ride down to Har- 
wich or Dover; a very ſick and ſorry paſſage over the 
waters; very hungry on getting to the inn; ate heartily, 
or could not touch a morſel; reached the ſhore exactly at 
three quarters and three ſeconds after four in the evening; 


| fat down to dinner juſt as the clock had given warning to 


ſtrike ſix; poſt-horſes were ordered preciſely at ſeven, but 


did not come to the door till thirty-two minutes, five ſe- 


conds, and one-fourth of a moment, before eight; got to 


the next ſtage at half-paſt eleven; hurried ſupper, which 


came on at twelve, and was over before half after; peo- 
ple ſaucy; victuals bad; worſe dreſſed; bill high; beds 
execrable; and ſat down to write. theſe obſervations on 
the manners and cuſtoms, as ſoon as I reached my cham- 
ber, betwixt ſleeping and waking ; ſhall put this into the 
poſt- office to go by the returning mail; and will continue 
to give you an account of every thing I hear and fee as I 
go along. 


Heluoetſluice. 
Calais, Sept. 18, 179—2, 3, 4. | 
Sixteen minutes, 2 ſeconds paſt 1, P. M. 


. 


Here is, to be ſure, a little exaggeration, into which 
the ſpirit of burleſque imitation naturally hurries one; 
but the colouring is not very ſtrong; and I have a thou- 
ſand times been made fick, with the like nauſeating ſcru- 
puloſity. What is it better than the tedious logbook of 
a landſman, in which every thing of no moment is re- 


corded, and all that affects, intereſts, touches, or in- 


forms, is omitted! 


Very proper certainly for the counting-houſe, and the 
courts of juſtice, and for all the literature of Meum and 


Tuum. 
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Tuum. But what is it to my private friends, (ſuppoſing 
them ſatisfied that I am not in want of theſe daily com- 
forts) or what is it to the public at large, whether I got 
into the coach at fix, or at twelve; reached the boat in 
the morning, or in the evening; ſat down to dinner at 
ſeven or eight; or began to write a journal about nothing 
at one hour or at another? Away with ſuch minute chro- 
nologiſts . | | 

For myſelf, I obſerve at leiſure, and write in haſte—I 
glean, ear by ear, what lies in my path, or on either fide, 
I ſtoop with patient diligence, and gather whatever 1 
think may give pleaſure or information to my boſom's 
friend. The intervals of weeks and months, it is true, 
often ſeparate one letter from another; but all that time 
I am aſſiduouſly, though ſilently, proceeding ; and while 
(either from the richer ſheaves of another, I ſelect what is 
moſt valuable, from the maſs of what appears to me of 
no account, or to my own, I give arrangement and ſpi- 
rit.) J am ſo occupied I appear to be in a manner con- 
verſing with you in partieular, and in general with all I 
love and have left behind. Every particular friend, in- 
deed, has his character of mind and pleaſure diſtinct and 
appropriate. In the ſecret of his habits, I feel frequently 
gratifying them as I go on. Such as delight in the repoſe 
of ſolitude, and ſuch as appreciate the clamour of the 
world take their turn in my thoughts, as I paint the ſcenes 
and. places, (or lay up materials for them in my note- 
book), which differently affect them. Does Nature ſpread 
her blooms before me, as I paſs or ſojourn in a far coun- 
try—ls the eye regaled by proſpects, or the ear by melo- 
dies, before unſeen and unheard—I ſoftly whiſper to my- 
ſelf, as I take out my tablets, this is imagery, which will 
exactly ſuit the fancy of one friend. Are my affections 


aſſailed by a touch of genuine nature as ſhe works in the 
human 
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human breaſt—I ſtrike my penſive boſom, and ſay, this 
is a Gleaning that will reach the heart of another. Is my 
ſoul agitated by the ſublime, or torn by the tender exhi- 
bitions of finely imitated nature on a foreign theatre— 
How, exclaim I, will a third friend fympathize with 2518 
Gleaning,—In a word, all the time (though months in- 


tervene), that I am going over the country, or the town, 


e with penſive ſteps and flow,” I am holding «© commu- 
nion high and dear with thoſe whom no abſence can obli- 
terate; nor, even, any eſtrangements can make me think 
of without the ſigh of an abſent friend, who cannot but 


remember they have afforded him many a delightful con- 
verſation, and many a bliſsful idea ſince they parted.” And 
though, perhaps, it is a parting to meet no more the me- 


mory 


* That ſuch things were, 
6 And wete moſt precious to me, is bliſsful ill, 


But ſee how my heart has run away with my hand. I 


fer out ſimply with an apology, or rather TRE TIE for 


neglect of dates but 


« With thee —_ I forget all time, 
& All ſeaſons, and their RENEE. ry 


I forget that I am writing from one of the moſt clamo- 


rous cities in the whole world; and that, at this very 


moment, cars, coaches, wheel-barrows, and their more 
noiſy attendants, are paſſing by the window at which I 
write; yet, ſo veritable is every word of what I have hi- 


therto ſet in this letter, fo ſuperior is the rapid progreſs 


of animating nature, to all the* mechanical feelings, and 
impediments of art, that I have ſcarcely heard the din. 
Wonder not, therefore, that I overlook dates. I over- 
look in the flow of my affections, much more neceſſary 
things, With much energy is my heart filled, and ſo 


' powerfully does it haſten to give up its effuſions, when 


once 


| 
| 
| 
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once the pen is in my hand, that when the pen, unable 


to keep pace with the impetuoſity of my affections, grows 


weary, or is worn out, with marking them upon paper, 


I do not believe, (though I have never tried), I could 


bring myſelf to the mechaniſm of tearing myfelf from 
you, to look for another, or mend that my ardour has 
tired, on any conſideration, And this muſt account to 
you for the illegibility of moſt part of my correſpon- 
dence. I mention this not ſo much in the way of excuſe 
for bad writing, as to exemplify the motives of it, which 
are really thoſe of ſincere affection. For I repeat to you, 
that I glean my materials of correſpondence deliberately, 
I write at the fulleſt ſpeed of the heart, when thoſe mate- 
rials are to be put down, and I always know the degree 
of love I bear a perſon, by the general hand writing of 
the letter I am about to tranſmit, 'Take then theſe almoſt 
undecypherable hieroglyphics, as ſo many inſtances of the 
energy and vivid powers of my friendſhip, If I loved 
you leſs, you ſhould have better writing. Every page 
ſhould carry all the formal ceremonies of polite indiffer- 
ence, all the freezing regularities of a correſpondence 
that gives and receives letter for letter : and the debt of 
our epiſtolary intercourfe ſhould be ſettled with the pre- 
ciſion, and with the apathy of a ſteward in the balance, 
and buſineſs of pounds, fhillings, and pence, with the 
accuracy (mind I ſpeak of a faithful ſteward) of Cocker's 
Arithmetic. Nay, every ſyllable ſhould be fair to your 
eyes, and as cold to your heart as ſnow, Methinks I 
hear you exclaim, ab, continue to give me what the heart 
dictates, though you mark to me its genuine movements, 
with a ſkewer or a pothook ! Well, be it ſo; for after 


the above honeſt confeſſion of my ſcrawlings, I know you 


would not forgive me were I to check the genial current 
of the ſoul,” by the chilling operation of mending a pen, 


* 1 chereby 3 ſend you a letter, (for I really can 
write 


upon it, 
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| write legibly though you may not think it) fairer, than cop- 


uae 
80 now for Amſterdam. But ns brought myſelf 
to a breathing place, and. being too late for this day's poſt, 


I will, when I continue my letter, fit down with a new 
pen; for this now in my hand, has faultered and tripped 


under my work, like a jaded horſe, panting to reach its 
goal, but almoſt deſpairing to do ſo, and juſt ready to die 
upon the courſe. With unfatigued regard, awhile, Adieu. 

Having thus ſatisfied myſelf that I may continue to 
enjoy the perfect freedom of obeying the motions of my 


own mind rather than be obliged to conſtrain it to the 


mercantile rules of letter-writing, I proceed to give you 
my Gleanings of Amſterdam, of that magnificent and 
opulent city, which, lifting its head above the waters, 
aſſerts its pretenſions to a rank in the map of the world, 
with what Paris once was, and what London has the 
triumph to be at this moment. Suffer me to paſs over in 
filence thoſe ſtrong ſmells, which certainly take a traveller 
by the noſe, the inſtant he enters the gates, and which 


do not let go their hold till he is ſeaſoned to the ſcent. 


Peace to their contagious canals, and mantling pools. 
Numberteſs are the multitudes that prefer theſe, from 
habit and from gain, to the Citron Groves. of Mexico, a 


and the Spice Iſlands of the Orient. 


Amſterdam, indeed, is, in every ſenſe of the word, an 
aſtoniſhing city, and as a reflecting man walks along, he 
may well exclaim, Is it credible that this huge pile of 
buildings with all its buſy inhabitants, ſhould have been 
ſupported for ſo many hundred years on a foreſt ſtanding 
in a river; that in the neighbourhood df the roaring 
ocean, that river ſhould by the aid of human induſtry 
command that ocean to know its bound? Even though, 
in the firſt inſtance, the ocean was robbed of its ancient 
rights, to form the river and to rear the city, which reſts 


A new creation reſcu'd from his reign,” 


. | On 
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On recollection, this image has before ſuggeſted itſelf 


to me, and been communicated to you in a former letter ; 


but it occurs to me at almoſt every view I take; and 


though, like you, my friend, and every perſon of reading, 
the ſtreets, buildings, buſineſs, and intereſts of this mighty 
maſs of wood and water, have been familiar to me, ever 
fince I became a traveller, even in books, and though I 
have actually compared the city itſelf with the various 
deſcriptions of it, it is the only place I ever read about 
and viſited, of which the impreſſions of-- aſtoniſhment 
remain unimpaired; not ſo much on account of its wealth, 
or beauty, but for its origin, progreſs, and ſituation. 
Conſider what it is for millions of living things, to have 
exiſted for centuries in, as it were, one immenſe ſhip of 
merchandize | to which an hundred foreſts muſt have 
contributed the timber, and myriads of hands the work- 
manſhip !—Shops, houſes, temples, &c. in an abundance, 
that ſeems to aſk the moſt ſolid foundations on the 
drieſt hills, or hardeſt” rocks, ſuſtained by huge planks, 
which are driven into a trembling bog! And in a 
country, where at the time of ereCting thecity, the carriage 
of materials was more difficult to be procured, than the 
materials themſelves ? The Hotel de Ville itſelf, repoſes 
on more than thirty thouſand ſtakes, or rather trees. A 


vaſt ark at anchor | containing almoſt countlefs beings, 


the greater part of which are engaged in the moſt laborious 
and heavy employments! Is the architecture of Amſter- 
dam maſſive? are the edifices rude, clumſy, and inele- 
_ gant ? are the ornaments awkward, and without taſte ! 
Admitted. But, what does this prove ? Nothing more 
than that the grand deſign was to build a warehouſe for 
the world; of which the original proprietors did not ſo 
much conſider decoration as uſe. A light, airy city, 
might, perhaps, have been ſupported with all its feathered, 
dancing inhabitants, on the twigs of thoſe enormous trees, 
which were to ſuſtain this vaſt fabric of buſineſs ! but 
would 
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would ſuch an airy city have anſwered the ſolid purpoſe 
for which that ſtorehouſe of the world was at firſt con- 
ſtructed? No. And even could it have been raiſed to 
its preſent ſize, on ſlighter prineiples, the treaſuries of 
« either Ind,” which now reſt ſafe and dry, would tumble 
in the water, and the airy city, with all its airy people, 
periſh along with them, and 


" Leave but a wreck behind.” 


Yet this great mart of commerce is not without its 
votaries, and manſions, of the elegant arts. It boaſts a 
theatre conſtructed and conducted on far more polite and 


liberal principles than any playz-houſe more flouriſhing -in 


our ſtage-ſtruck Britain. It is ſupported by the voluntary 
contribution of, comparatively, a few individuals, for the 
benefit of the public ; that is to ſay, every ſubſcriber is 
entitled to ſuch a number of tickets as give him the power 
to amuſe many of his friends, and thus the houſe is filled 


every evening by friendſhip and generoſity, withfas brilliant 


and numerous an audience as I ever ſaw in any part of 
the world. Every perſon is at full liberty to take the 


range of the houſe, which is large and beautiful. Travellers 
have but to ſend, announcing their names and country, 
and tickets will be preſented to them, in proportion to the 


party that ſolicits. | 
Delightful England—thou to whom I owe the balancing 


joys of a thouſand ſorrows, and of whom I would, and 


do ſpeak with grateful and juſt eulogy, preſent or abſent, 
whenever, and wherever, I can; put not the « frontlet 
on,” if I thus dare to do juſtice to other people, whether 
in a land of friends or foes, of trade” or elegance. And 


thou, John Bull, for whoſe rough honeſty and bounty 


I have as great a reverence as any of thy moſt ſturdy 
aſſociates, ſpurn not my book, which only 


= Laughs where it muſt, and is candid where it can.” 


Vor, | * Confeſs 
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. Confels then that though, on a proper occaſion, thou 
wouldeſt give thy box ticket to the ſtranger that is within 
thy gates, and mount thyſelf to the one ſhilling gallery, 
ſo abaſing thyſelf, that thou mayeſt be exalted ; confeſs 
that theſe Dutch neighbours of thine, living in Amſterdam 
have an inſtitution, the adoption of which would not at 
all diſgrace thy beloved London : the more eſpecially, as 
thou mayeſt have heard, and art to be informed if thou 
haſt not, that charity, as well as pleaſure and generoſity, 
attends on this theatre. The magiſtrates receive the 
money, defray the charges, and pay the actors very ſuf- 
ficient ſalaries. The reſidue is applied to the poor, and to 
the ſupport of the different hoſpitals, amongft which latter 
is one ſacred to all poor zravellers, without diſtinction, 
who are lodged, nurſed, and entertained for three nights. 

If one could ſee all that was under Amſterdam, fays 
Carter, a greater foreſt could hardly be found on the face 
of the earth. Old Eraſmus facetiouſly obſerved, on his 
firſt viſit to this place, that he was arrived ina city, the 
Inhabitants of which lived upon the tops of trees ; and 


another wag tells us, that Amſterdam, like Venice, has 


wooden legs. 

But the public lions of this mighty city, of foreſt-growth, 
viz. the churches, ſynagogues, hoſpitals, gaſthouſes, dol- 
houſes, raſphouſes, and ſpin-houſes: that is to ſay, recep- 
tacles for the ſick, infane, wild, or wicked, I ſhall ſpare 
you the repetition of, as your memory muſt be full of 
them, in tours upon tours, and travels upon travels. But 
a few particulars that lie more out of the beaten tract of 
obſervation, I will glean for you next poſt, En attendant, 
may your felicity be proportioned to your merit; and 
then=how happy will you be! | 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIIX. 
TO THE SAME. 
| Amſterdam, 


Ir has been obſerved of this place, that none of 


| the inhabitants are idle. This is ſo true, that an indolent 


perſon might traverſe the city in all its parts without find- 
ing a companion. He would thus be driven, by the very 
nature and miſcarriage of his ſearch, into action himſelf. 
Nay, he would ſee every eye ſo buſy, every foot ſo hard 
at work, and every head /zem at leaſt fo full, that, forget- 
ting his natural torpidity, or remembering it with re- 
proach, he would catch the ſpirit of objects before him, 
and feel that it is at leaſt as good and natural for man 
to be in motion as at reſt, The city of Amſterdam is a 
hive where all the inhabitants are collecting honey from 
one end of the year to the other, (excepting only the 
repoſe of every ſeventh day) and where a drone dares not 
ſhew his head. If, in ſo large a Republic, large with 
reſpect to its population, as this fingle city is computed 
at 300,000 perſons, there ſhould be any unworthy mem- 
bers of that deſcription, they are conſtrained to lurk in 
holes and corners, indulging their dormouſe diſpoſitions 
apart from the ſcenes of almoſt univerſal induſtry, where 
wealthy ſtores are accumulating by inceſſant attention, and 
where an unwholeſome ſoil is ſo meliorated by the exerciſe 
neceſſary to ſuch accumulation, that the air and water, 


which would almoſt ſuffocate, a lazy fiſh, is found very 


little to invade the powers of health: for it is more an ill 


name than a fact, that the reſidents of this city are the 


victims of avarice, which leads them to dig for gold in a 
ſoil that produces it, amidſt the droſs of diſcaſes. The 
florid vigour, which glows in the cheeks, and braces the 


limbs of the a of other places in Holland, Rot- 
H 2 | 5 ter dam, 
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terdam, and the Brielle, more eſpecially, is not, certainly, 


ſeen ſo commonly in the Amſterdamians, but there is 
good general health amongſt them; and therefore, a; 
there is no denying the atmoſphere is in itſelf * a foul and 
peſtilent congregation of vapours,” it is manifeſt that 
induſtry ſupplies what nature has refuſed—no ſmall motive 
to labour diligently in one's calling this. In like man- 
ner, it is no leſs true, that ſtagnant indolence will create a 
diſtemper, fatal to the ſpirits, the ſtrength, and the un. 
derſtanding, where nature has been the moſt prodigal of 
her bounties, and every day convinces us, that, as at 
Amſterdam, while men grow rich, healthy, and happy, 
amidſt the toils of life in the moſt noxious ſituation, thoſe 


who neither toil nor ſpin, and who, curſed with the 


inverted bleſſing of an unwieldy fortune, and with either 

the apathy or the paſſions, which too often are in the 
train of hereditary wealth, conſume their beings in uſe- 
. leſs inaction, and waſte themſelves by indulgence, though 
they breathe in the pureſt air, and ſlumber on beds the 
Suck luxury has prepared, amidft flowers and fragrance: 


« Dic of a roſe i in aromatic pain; If 


Or live only to prove, that exerciſe alone can give it 3 
wholeſome perfume, 

Thus, if labour is its own reward, indolence i is its own 
proper puniſhment, according to the maxim of the 


ancients, „ that acute (which to the induſtrious are rare) | 


diſeaſes are from heaven, and chronic from ourſelves” 
and in the whole circle of human truiſms, there is not 
one, my dear friend, more incontrovertible than this, 
that almoſt every occupation, however inconvenient, or 
formidable, is happier and ſafer than a life of ſloth. 
Diligence, ſays Addiſon, makes more laſting acquiſitions 
than valour, and ſloth has ruined more nations than the 
W... e b | 
It would have diverted you extremely to have been 
an eyecwitneſs to my progreſs through the ſtreets of 
Amſterdam : 


* 
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Amſterdam: any indifferent ſpectator, indeed, unac- 
quainted with my habits of ſauntering, at ſome moments, 


. and quickening my pace, almoſt into a run, at others, 


would have imputed my irregular motions and pauſes to 
4 diſpoſition equally partaking the vice of idlenels, and 
the virtue of induſtry, 

I ſallied forth on a fair morning, with gleaning FE IRS 
to make a tour of the town. Convinced by experience, 
that at almoſt every ſtep a diligent man, who will take 
time to look about him, may find ſomething to carry 
to his ſheaf, I ſtopped almoſt at every ſhop, looked into 
every face as long as it remained in view; and if by good 
luck I could catch a knot of men of buſineſs, gathered 
together upon a bridge, by the fide of a quay, or at a ſhop- 
door, I broke ſhort my own ſtep, and ſtood fixed as a 
ſetting dog, while they ſtaid. If in any of the party 
I faw a face I was intereſted about more than the reſt, 
that I followed, and ſtuck to it, till it was loſt in the 
coffee-houſes, or at the exchange. Theſe general reſorts 
I often entered, and there loſt my/e/f in the croud of 
various affairs and nations: but even here, when it were 
poſſible to ſingle out a- particular object, whoſe diſcourſe, 
manner, or appearance were inſtructive or intereſting, 
I topped to glean him. In any other city of the world, 


perhaps, this would have been noted as ridiculous, at leaſt 


ſingular. A polite mob would have ſet it down as an 
offence, and corrected it as impertinence ; as in effect, 
though not in deſign, it might be, but at Amſterdam, 
either becauſe an apparently ſaucy fellow, who has nothing 
better to do, was deemed too inſignificant for remark; 
or becauſe the people were really too ſeriouſſy engaged 
in their own buſineſs, to attend to another man's idleneſs, 
they never noticed me. They took their noſes almoſt 
out of my ears, where I had (to come within gleaning 
diſtance) planted them, then hurried off on the full trot 
to their different concerns. I trod upon a merchant's 
toes, 
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toes, and by my anxious look, ſuppoſing he had return- 
ed the compliment with intereſt, he took off bis hat, 
begged my pardon, and buſtled away. With reſpect to 
the ſubject of diſcourſe, it was uniform, with a ſingle 


exception. During two hours liſtening, if for every re- 
petition of the words ducat, guilder, and ſtiver, that ſtruck 


my ear, I could have gathered in a tax of a doit (halfa 
farthing) on each, I might have aſſiſted the Britiſh miniſter 
to liquidate the national debt. But the exception took 
quite another turn: I was ſetting a couple of merchants, 
in the heat of converſation, with a knot of the fons of 
Iſrael, (one of whom was warmly defending the price 
that he demanded for his commodity) I will not pive 

you the money you aſk: it would be throwing it into 
one of the canals, and I never threw away a ſtiver ſince 
I came into the world, and hope 1 ſhall not while live 
in it. The Jew perliſted | in his price, and the merchant 
| left him to the other chapman. A very poor and ſick 
looking creature, who had all the time'keen leaning (for 
ſupport more than idleneſs) againſt one of the pillars of 
the exchange, and who had heard this laſt unpromiſing 
' ſentence for a man that deſigned to aſk a merchant to 


give away his money, now, ſtepped' forward, and took 


hold of the ſkirt of the merchant' s coat; 3 when the fol- 
lowing dialogue literally, and, as near as tranſlation en 
unornamentedly paſſed between them. 5 

Merchant. You, Thomas! you look fick. 

Petitioner. I am: what i is worſe, I am half ruined, and 
came from Friezeland, on purpoſe to tell you, I can pay 
you neither your rent, nor the money nog lent me. 

Merchant. How ſo ? 7 | 

- Petitioner. I have been burnt out into the ſtreet. My 
furniture, and the houſe and money are now aſhes. But 
it was God Almighty's doing, not mine. Laſt Thurſ- 
day's lightning did it at a flaſh, So 'tis in vain for you 
to be angry with me. I have been fretting ever fince, 
5 ü | and 
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and. ſcare ate or drank ; but ſeeing that only made bad 
worſe, whether you are angry or no, I am here to tell 
„ BOY 
Merchant, Angry. God forbid ! We will rebuild the 
houſe, and put ſomething in it. Meanwhile take your 
family into that occupied by Boormans—I eret6 that 
is ſafe. 

Petitioner. Yes—Boormans offered to come up to 
Amſterdam, to tell you my misfortune, and ſoften you, 
and even to lend me money. | 
Merchant. Did you think the misfortune itfelf would 
not ſoften me enough? No matter. Go to Boormans— 
I will be down next week—dine with me to-day ; and as 
I know you are not an idle man, lay the contents of this 


| bag out to the beſt advantage in ſuch neceſſaries, as the 


misfortune has deprived you of. - 

Petitioner, It has deprived me of all, and my wife and 
girls too, 

Merchant. Then buy a little of every thing. But we 
have neither of us any time to throw after our misfortunes. 
Let us uſe it to repair them. 

The petitioner took the ſack, and ran one way: the 
merchant another, and, though apparently always active, 
with more than wonted activity, for never was a point 
more obvious than that the pace of the firſt was quickened 
by the lively impreſſions of . joy, and os: the laſt 
by happy generolity, 

Leſt, however, thoſe who feel within themſelves a 
promptitude, for certain reaſons, to diſbelieve there is 
ſuch a thing, in the world, as happy, generoſity, and leſt 
even you, my virtuous friend, who live in the daily prac- 
tice of it, ſhould be led to ſuppoſe I have dreſſed this 

worthy fact in the borrowed plumage of imagination, 
from the circumſtance of the merchant's giving his un- 


_ fortunate tenant a ſack of money, it is proper, you, and 


they, ſhould be informed, if peradventure ye already 
know 
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know it not, that bills of exchange, drafts, &c. &c. are 
paid for the moſt part in ſilver of different ſorts and ſizes; 
that five and twenty pounds ſterling, of Engliſh money, 
thus converted into Dutch coins, returns you a very re- 
ſponſible looking bag, and the double of this is, if paid 
in ſmall pieces, as much as a man can carry; and it is not 
unuſual to ſee people carrying off a ſum which would, by 
virtue of an Engliſh bank bill, lie ſnug in a butſhell, but 
which, thus Dutchified, fills a wheel-barrow. So that if 
the good merchant's ſack contained fifteen or twenty 
Engliſh pounds, which I preſume it might, it would, 
though lightly borne by a man in diſtreſs, be a very dead 
weight to a modern beau of theſe degenerate days, unuſed 


to feel either the preſſure of want, or the bliſs of ſudden 


relief from it. Whatever might he the value of the ſum 
in filver, it was more worth, in the eye of humanity, than 
the gold of Ophir; and you will join me, heartily, in a 
prayer, that it may be returned into the worthy donor's 
coffers, even in this world, a million fold, and that it 


may add to thoſe treaſures, which we are aſſured, are 


lent to the Lord, and ſhall be paid again! Of this hea- 
venly recompenſe, you will think the giver yet more en- 
titled, when you learn farther, that when he parted from 
the perſon aſſiſted, there were the tears of benevolence 
guſhing faſt to his check, which he hurried err do con- 
ceal. 

From all theſe things, I gather that the men of buſi- 
neſs in Amſterdam, may, many of them, be men of feel- 
ing at the ſame time; and that they are, though gene- 
rally, too intently fixed on their grand objects to be di- 
verted from purſuing them, by an apparently idle ſpecta- 
tor, like your friend, ſtaring them in the face, they have 
eyes to ſee, ears to hear, and hearts to feel for the unfor- 
tunate. Tell me, whether in an aſſembly of the gay and 
faſbionable, whether a ſuppliant, circumſtanced like our 
poor Friezelander, would have had, in the politeſt coun- 

| try, 
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try, a better chance of having his wants relieved than he 


found at Amſterdam, in a country where gain is ſaid to be 
the Aaron's ſerpent, which ſwallows up all other conſi- 
derations, and particularly in the public Exchange, a 

place dedicated immediately to the God of riches? But 
a ſuperior God, to whom mere riches are but as the droſs 
of the earth, had raiſed a temple to benevolence, 
and the charities, in the boſom of this merchant, who, 


therefore, found time to make his offerings of com- 


paſſion, 
« Ev'n there, where merchants moſt do congregate,” 


Yea, and ſuffered his 
; « Bargains and his well-earn'd thrift" 


to wait till this devotion of his heart was performed. 

This great mart of commerce, from whence I ſend. 
you theſe Gleanings, was little more than a circumſcribed 
hamlet, before the thirteenth century. It roſe to the 
dignity of a conſiderable fiſhing town by flow degrees, 
and it was not till towards the end of the fourteenth, 
that Commerce ſpread her more expanded fails, and 


| ſought it as her port. But after this it grew rapidly into 


a city, and in due time ſurmounted all obſtructions, and 
roſe to the power, wealth, and grandeur, i in which we 
now behold it, inſomuch that it is with great pro- 
priety called the Storehouſe of Europe, into which are 
brought the moſt uſeful, and beautiful productions of 
the four quarters of the globe. I have traced the 
powers of its trade, with an attentive and aſtoniſhed 
eye. 

There anchor at this moment at "the quays of Amſter- , 


dam, a vaſt number of veſſels which have ſailed Rauber 


from every point of the compaſs; for there blows not a 
wind that does not prove favourable to ſome adventurer 
who ſteers for this celebrated haven: Ruſſa, Norwegia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Pomerania, Livonia, and the Baltic, 

with 
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with the commerce of the Elbe, the Weſer, and the 
Meuſe, Great Britain, and its fair appendages, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, contribute to the immenſe navigation of Hol- 
land. . 3 1 

As to the trade of the Levant, it was not till the year 
1613, that the Dutch ſettled any intercourſe with the ter- 
ritory of the Grand Seignior. It proſpered beyond expec- 
tation, after the treaty was once eſtabliſhed between them. 
The Levant merchandize conſiſts principally of tea, cocoa, 
ginger, and thread: of Dutch, Iriſh, and Engliſh cloths. 


In the Mediterranean trade, eſpecially Smyrna, the Hol- 


lander has his ſhare, His broad bottomed veſſels are 
yearly fraught with ſtores, which he takes in exchange 
for the profitable luxuries that are brought by the Cara- 
vanſeras of Perſiaz nor does the commercial ſpirit limit 
itſelf to theſe countries ; but ſtretches onward to Con- 
ſtantinople and Cairo; nor ſuffers its ambitious enterprize 
to be bounded by any thing but thoſe parts of the globe, 
which navigation has not yet explored. 

But there is yet ſomething, and of a very | liberal kind, 
no leſs extenſive at Amſterdam, than its commerce : Its 
perfect freedom of conſcience and ceremonies in the great 
article of religion. The various modes of worſhip which 
prevail amongſt mankind, not only find here ſocial in- 
dulgence, but religious union; and it may be ſaid, that 
wherever Holland has erected the ſtandard of trade, fhe 
has raiſed alſo the fignal of toleration, and invited the 
piouſly diſpoſed of all countries to her capital, that their 
ſecular and ſacred, their temporal and eternal, intereſts 
may be equally cultivated and protected. 

Here it is, my friend, and perhaps only here, that, in 
matters of faith, all men are indeed free; and, as in Rome, 
during the liberal government' of the Antonines and of 
Trajan, when. her provinces were united by laws, and 
_ adorned by art, and when her capital was filled with ſub- 
| jects 
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jects and ſtrangers, from every part of the world; the 
United Provinces of Holland, hold out her capital as a 
temple ſacred to the ſpirit of univerſal concord, and 
though fixed on principles of everlaſting ſteadineſs, as to 
their own 'tenets, they offer to the reſt of the earth a 
ſanctuary to adore, according to their A perſuaſions, 
that God 


* Whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
« Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies!” 


In return for this toleration, it is but fair to acknowledge . 
that the ſpirit of religious peace, that high, and, alas! 
rare bleſſing, has-been leſs hurt by the indulgence of the 
States, than from the jarring hiſtory of the world on this 
ſubject, might be expected. On the contrary, it has been 
demonſtrated that much of the horrible bloodſhed which 
has been produced in other countries, and particularly in 
our own, by religious perſecutions, might have been pre- 
vented, had the charitable accommodation which diſtin- 
guiſhes this Republic been more generally practiſed. The 
public ſafety of the commonwealth, and the happineſs of 
each individual, has rarely been found incompatible with 
the liberty of mind and opinion at Amſterdam. _ 
Nothing, indeed, that I can offer, can ſhew ſo fully 
the extenſiveneſs of this liberty, as obſerving to you that 
although there are neither convents, friars, nor abbeſſes, 
in the real monaſtic form, to be ſeen in Holland, there 
are, in this city, more than twenty churches, where the Ro- 
man Catholic religion is publicly tolerated. One of theſe, 
called Moſes and Aaron, is a very beautiful edifice, and 
magnificently ornamented. There are two orders, how- 
ever, of perſons combined in religious aſſociation, that you 
may perhaps, conſider as a fort of exception to my aſſer- 
tion of there being no conventual aſſemblies. I allude to 
the Society of Beguines. Of whom the following is, out 


The | 
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The houſe appropriated to this order is built like a lit- 


tle diſtinct town, with a wall and ditch round it, and a 
church within, where the Beguines are obliged to attend 


divine ſervice, * at ſtated hours of prayer.” They wear 
a habit of dark brown, not unlike the hermit weeds in 
which we are accuſtomed to ſee pilgrims on the Engliſh 
theatre; they receive and pay viſits, and may quit the 


convent, and marry, when they pleaſe. They are ei- 


ther unmarried women or widows, who have no chil- 
- dren; and need no other recommendation for being ad- 

mitted, but a certificate of their good behaviour, and that 
they have a competericy to live upon, either by them- 


ſelves, or in ſociety with the other ſiſters as they think 


fit. | 
In Roman Catholic countries, you know, there are 
many ſuch eſtabliſhments. Their. life is a kind of me- 
dium, between a ſecular and religious aſſociation; and 
is, in effect, no more than a ſocial retirement, for regu- 
lar people. There were, and I believe are ſtil}, two houſes 
of this kind, which I viſited ſome years ago in Flanders. 
They are about a mile in circumference, and conſiſt of 
neat little ſtreets, ſo that they deſerve the name rather 
of ſmall towns than religious' houſes. The church or 
chapel is always in the centre. Every Beguine has her 
apartment and garden. They have a chaplain ; but take 
no vows of celibacy, &c. The Beguines of Ghent and 
Bruſſels, wear black with a particular kind of round tover 
on their heads, plaited in the form of a roſe, and about 
a foot in diameter. The reſt of their head-dreſs is of 
cambrick, Whenever they marry, as being ſuppoſed no 
longer to want ſociety, they quit the order. In great eſta- 
bliſhments of this kind, the ladies have their carriages; 
and, in ſhort, Beguine is another name for a woman to 
do what ſhe pleaſes, and I do not know what female, who 
is not a very happy wife, might not wiſh to become a Be- 


guine. 
But 
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But the moſt extraordinary ſect, to be found in this 


| all-tolerating city, is, that of the Rhynſburgians, ſo. 


called becauſe the afſembly of the perſons belonging to 
the above ſect, is held at the village of Rhynſburg, near 
Leyden ; and the three peaſants who were the founders 
of the Rhynſburgian religion lived there. 

Their names were John, Adrian, and Gilbert Van 
Code, each of whom was a rare example not only of 
{kill and diligence as farmers, but of erudition as linguiſts, 
having as perfect a knowledge of languages as of agricul- 
ture, and cultivating both without facrificing the one to the 
other. A fourth brother, (William,) aroſe to the diſtinc- 
tion, (certainly not without deſerving it) of Profeſſor of 
the Oriental languages in the Univerſity of Leyden, 
Thoſe above-named, continued to divide their labours 
betwixt the duties of the ſpade, and the ſtudy of divinity, 
and while yet in the flower of their age, became ſo cele- 
brated as to receive viſits from Prince Maurice, and 
Monſieur Du Maurier, the then Envoy of France. Mau- 
rice, who was himſelf a ſcholar, converſed with the 
ſelf-taught countrymen in Latin, Greek, Italian and 
French, in each of which tongues they replied with a ſpi- 
rit and readineſs, (wanting only what, every body, not na- 
tal to them muſt more or leſs want, correct pronunciation) 
that aſtoniſhed their auditors. 

The remonſtrant clergy, being baniſhed in 1619, left 
their churches without a paſtor : this determined our three 
brothers, who were of that ſect, to ſupply the deficiency, 
undertaking to expound the Scriptures to the people. 


They adminiſtered baptiſm, in the. manner of the primi- 


tive Chriſtians; ; and ſettled their modes of worſhip, on 
particular paſſages of the holy writings, eſpecially the four- 
teenth chapter of St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthi- 
ans. The eſſential difference betwixt this and other 


Chriſtian afſociations, is not a little honourable to their 
community, 
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community, viz. its toleration of every other, every per- 
| ſon being at full liberty to adore God, according to his 
own forms of faith. Every perſon admitted to their 
meetings, delivers in turn his ſentiments, and offers up 
his prayers, without reſerve, on the given text of the 
day, and a perfect equality prevails: the Bible is their 
ſole guide. They aſſemble on the Saturday, and enter 
into certain preliminary diſcourſes, by way of preparation 
for the Sabbath, when one of the brothers diſtributes the 
bread and wine, humbly declaring himſelf as little worthy 
of that honour as the other communicants. On the Sun- 
day evening they meet to enumerate the many motives of 
gratitude, which every member of the fraternity, has to 
return thanks to the Fountain of all good, and on the 
Monday morning, they take leave of each other, with the 
moſt fervent exhortations, to perſevere in virtue and reli- 
gion; and in that perſeverance to be uniform, whatever 
diſſimilarities may variegate their external ceremonies : for 
it is not uncommon for people of all modes of faith, to 
aſſiſt at the Rhynſburgian aſſemblies. 

Religion and trade, however, are not the NE things 
in this great town wherein there is unbounded freedom. 
They tolerate vice as well as virtue; the number of com- 
mon brothels, licenſed by the States, in almoſt every large 
town, is enormous. They are known by the name of 
Muſic-Houſes, of which there are not leſs than five and 
twenty in Amſlerdam. Strange as it may ſeem to you, 
they are no leſs the repoſitories of guilt and ſhame, than 
the reſorts of innocence and curioſity, as perſons of the 
beſt characters, and of both ſexes, are to be ſeen in them, 
almoſt every evening. The Muſic-Houſe, is amongſt the 
public places, viſited by almoſt every ſtranger : but you 
are to underſtand that the ſcenes thus exhibited to travel- 
lers, are no otherwiſe groſs, than as they excite ideas in- 
ſeparably connected with the fight of ſuch a number of 
females, devoted by avowed profeſſion to a life of impu- 
| rity. 
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rity. The Muſic-Houſe has always one very ſpacious 
apartment, where all perſons are admitted on paying at 
entrance, the price of a bottle of wine. 'Two benches, 
the whole length of the room, are placed for the recepti- 
on of inhabitants and viſitors. There are ſeldom leſs 
than twenty women belonging to one houſe. Theſe aſ- 
ſemble about eleven at night, dreſſed, or rather undreſſed, 
in all the diſguſting diſplays of their trade; an enormous 
pad to ſwell out the hips, a flaming red petticoat, which 
ſcarce reaches the calf of the leg, an immenſe pair of ſhoe- 
buckles, which nearly cover the foot, two broad black 
patches, the fize of half-a-crown piece, on the temples, 
and uncovered boſoms. This, indeed, excepting only 
the boſoms, is the ordinary Dutch woman's ſtyle of dreſs. 
A miſerable pair of fidlers are ſcraping in a corner of the 
room, which is flaringly lighted up with tallow candles; 
the men are, moſt of them, ſmoking on the benches, and 


the women dancing in the middle. Some of the dances 


are curious enough: one in particular, where the man 
turns the woman round on tip-toe, ſeveral hundred times 
together, without the ſmalleſt intermiſſion, with one 
hand encircling her waiſt, and elevating the other above 


the head, to meet her hand. 'The incredible rapidity 


with which this whirling is performed, and the length of 
time it continues, turns the ſpectator giddy, but ſeems to 
have no effect on the parties engaged in the dance, And 
while one couple are performing this roundabout, it is not 


uncommon for ten or a dozen others, to leap from their 


ſeats, pipes in hand, and ſeizing the girls, join in the 
twirl, like ſo many fe- to-tums, or rather ſleeping tops; 


for, notwithſtanding their activity of limbs, there ſeems 


in their countenances, and even in their movements, a 
ſort of torpor, which the ſprightlieſt pleaſure cannot diſ- 
ſipate: although it ſhould be obſerved, that the Dutch 
are much addicted to dancing, and albeit, they beat the 
ground with the foot, rather of a giant than a fairy, they 

| appear 
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appear to derive from their unwieldy, and fhaetimes un 
graceful motions, ſuch ſolid happineſs, that a good na- 
tured ſpectator, cannot but be himſelf happy, on the 


principle of general benevolence, to ſee an Hollander | 


rampant; 
Carter tells us, theſe Muſic-Houſes have undergone di- 


verſity of fortune. Sometimes they have ample tolerati- 
on: now and then they have inſpectors, to ſee that no 
indecencies are committed. At other times, in conſe. 
quence of great diſorders, they are ſhut up, and perform 
a kind of quarantine, before the magiſtrates ſuffer them 
again to be open for the reception of company. In point 
of number, privileges, and enormities, they certainly ex- 
ceed any thing of the kind, even in Rome itſelf. What 
the State offers in its own defence, on this head, amounts 


to the ſtale maxim, that 


Private Vices are public Benefits.“ 


On the night I made this curious aſſembly my Glean- 


ing viſit, it was crouded with people of all countries, for 
it was during the time of the fair; and the humours of the 
Muſic-Houſe were. conſidered as one of the fine fights of 
the fair. Amongſt the ſets of ſtrangers that attracted my 
notice more particularly, was a groupe of female Friezeland 
peaſants, dreſſed in the pictureſque habits of their Province. 
Bonnets made umbrella faſhion, and not much leſs as to 
ſize; the linings of flowered linen, of a more flaring pat- 
tern than the out of date printed cotton, for bed-furniture, 
and window curtains : but at the extremity of theſe, were 
ſnugly depoſited ſome of the faireſt faces I ever beheld, 
which, coloured by modeſty at the bluſhing fight of ſo ma- 
ny young creatures, who diſdained covering of almoſt any 
ſort, appeared yet more beautiful—the beauty of virtue— 


from the powerful advantage of immediate contraſt, with | 


the deformity of vice.—In the lovely eyes of one, I, glean- 
ed the tear of innocence, pitying guilt, and at the ſame 


time, vindicating her ſex, This gentle drop was hid 
from 
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from the company _in general. A young man, poſſibly 
her lover,. on whoſe arm ſhe hung, ſaw and felt it, for I 
perceived him preſs her hand, and whiſper ſomething 
that increaſed the crimſon in her face, and yet checked 
the tear upon the cheek, where it fixed midway, like a 
dew drop on the roſe-bud. 

Of the mulic-girls, many are pretty featured, but carry 
in every lineament, the figns of their lamentable vocati- 
on: ſodden complexions, feebly gloſſed over by artificial 
daubings of the worſt colour; eyes that are commanded to 

attempt exciting paſſion, but which, in the very attempt, 


| ſeem diſobediently to ſhrink into the ſockets ; and con- 


ſtrained merriment, which ſubſtitutes a noiſy and diſcor- 
dant laugh, and childiſh anticks, for the notes of genuine 
mirth and unharrafled ſpirits. How different, my friend, 


the powers of modeſty, and the bluſhing honours in its 


train—how different from the blameleſs beings I have 
juſt deſcribed for you breathing health, and blooming in 
beauty, the bleſſed effects of pure manners, air and habi- 
tudes ! 

The inhabitants of the licenſed houſes of Amſterdam 
are, indeed, more unfortubately ſituated than any of their 
ſadly merry ſiſterhood of London. They are never ſuf- 
fered to paſs the doors, which are guarded by three or 
four ill-looking fellows, who literally conſider them as 
private. property. 'Theſe keepers of their priſon-houſe 
(for it is not leſs ſo, though with leſs accommodation) 
abſolutely purchaſe them in the firſt inſtance. The buyer 
finds them in the haunts of the laſt diſtreſs, and many are 
ſeduced by the hope of an eſcape from famine, and the 


idlen eſs which produced it, to accede to almoſt any terms, 


For a few weeks, they. are ſupplied, even to profuſion, : 
with not only neceſſary comforts, but with thoſe mere- 
tricious and flaring decorations, which at once diſcover 
their trade and their taſte. Little do they ſuſpe& that 
this bounty is a trap to catch them; that it is intended 
only to plunge them beyond redemption deep in guilt 

Vor. II. * and 
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and ſlavery, ſerving the double purpoſe of drefM ing out 


the victim, and binding the prifoner in chains — though 
they ſeem of filk—of fin and ge and diſeaſe and 
death. 1 
They have not united themſelves to the wretched 
fociety of the muſic-houſe a ſingle month ere they find 
themſelves involved in unpayable debts, ſome of three, 
others of five hundred guilders, for thoſe very articles, 
which at once increaſe the revenue of their tyrants, and 
aggravate their own poverty and guilt. They have lite- 
rally nothing to offer but perſonal ſecurity, and as it 
rarely happens a gallant can be found to pay the price of 
their ranſom, they remain flaves for life, ſubject to ri- 
gours, to which no other ſlaves are liable. 
After I had been a filent ſpectator of this female jail, 
the hardeſt to which any culprit can be condemned, ! 


perceived many of the priſoners, jaded with muſic and 


dancing, for the charms of which they could have no reliſh, 
falken into a profound fleep, out of which their cruel 
owners aroufed them by the moſt brutal, Janguage, and 
even by blows. 

Certain difciplinarians have ene that a ſight of the 
hateful portraits of vice do but recommend thoſe of virtue. 
So far as that is true, a viſit to the muſic-houſes of Am- 
ſterdam may conduce to the intereſts of morality. Un- 
queſtionably a youth who has been trained in the prin- 
ciples of a pure education, and known the endearments 
of fociety ; when refined and ſoftened by innocent women, 
could fuffer no permanent ſtain by a review of ſcenes from 
| which, indeed, a man of the leaſt touch of pity, or ſenſe 
of what is due to the diftrefſes of even the worſt of the 
| ſex, would turn with revolt, or obſerve only with com- 
miferation. And hence it is, that J am inclined to think 
the tendereſt miſtreſs, or the moſt faithful wife would 
have little to fear from a lover's or huſban&'s inſpection 


could 


: of theſe Gifgraceful and diſguſting receptacles. What 


It 


vi 


: And, though the ſubſequent lines 
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could they exhibit but the exceſſes of the groſſeſt, oppoſed 
to the perfection of the moſt delicate paſſion ? And, 
after allowing for the poſſible impreffion of a tranſient 
view, and the effect it might have on human frailty, I 
ſhould venture to believe that the unſullied charms of a | 
virtuous woman muſt gain freſh honours and triumphs | 


from the de ſcent of their admirers into theſe regions of 


indecency, intereſt,” and TRIO, where alt is glaring, 
forced, and unnaturll. ; 
A far more dangerous ſituation, my 2 is that, 


where, to the blandiſhiments of ſeduction, are joined the 


ſemblances of virtue. Where female libertiniſm arrays 
herſelf in the robes of apparent innocence, and where the 
relenting heart is taken captive by temptations that almoſt 
perſuade it, that it is yielding itſelf _ eee A haps. e to 
virtue, than a victim to . 0 

But I am upon trembling ground; and will go nightly 


off; while 1 may yet eſcape thoſe over. nice moraliſts, who 
are fo wonderfully apt to miſ-interpret paſſing reflection 
into a recommendation or encoutagement of error. By 


what J have "thrown out on this ſubject, I give only the 
reſult of 'my own feelings, which have always aſſured me 
that there is not more poetry than truth (and particularly 


in applying them to women) in theſe well-known verſes, 


« Vice i is a > monſter of fo frightful mien, 
« Asto be hated needs but to be ſea.” 


\ 


1 Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then Pity,then embrace,” 


may whe alſo true, in a general ſenſe, it may be tad | 
ſo far as an exception here, inaſmuch as the embrace 
itſelf is ſucceeded * an . of vice, and a return to 
virtue. | 

It is time, 5 we . our leave of this great and 
e city. You. will allow it is well entitled to the 
I 2 Ts latter 
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latter epithet, when you are reminded that at a medium 


for fifteen years nine thouſand perſons have died in it 


annually. In Paris, for the like term of years, twice that 


number have deſcended to the tomb. I ſpeak of the time 


of the deaths of nature, ere the introduction of the dread- 
ful guillotine—of whoſe devaſtations I am ſoon to ſpeak. 

I underſtand that the bills of mortality in London, for 
the like. ſpace, give in a calculation of twenty-four thou- 
' fand, I ſhould ſuſpect twenty-ſix thouſand would be 
nearer the truth, if we include the villages and detached 
houſes. The preſent averaged number, therefore, of 
the inhabitants of theſe three capitals of Europe, accord - 
ing to the uſual eſtimate by deaths, ſtands thus: Amſter- 
dam upwards of 230,000; Paris, 500, ooo; and London 
about 700, oo. At Rome, no public regiſters of chriſ- 


tenings, of burials, are kept; but in 1683, M. Augout 


computed the inhabitants at about 125, ooo. In 1714, 
Pope Clement II. cauſed an exact account to be taken by 
S. Carraccioli, which he. made to be 104,300 ſouls, in- 
- cluding ſtrangers, who are generally ſuppoſed to be 20,000. 
It is aſſerted by Carter, however, that the inhabitants 


of the two Provinces of Holland, and Zealand, do not 


conſiſt of more than one million and a half, that is, little 
more than half an acre for every head. 

Upon the whole, Amſterdam has been juſtly called the 
modern Tyre, for beauty, opulence, and accommodation of 


every kind: and the government of the city is ſo well 


regulated, that in five years there are not five malefactors 
executed,” In ſhort, whatever is the particular bent of a 
traveller's diſpoſition ; whether trade, or pleaſure be the 
object he explores, he may find wherewithal to gratify 
himſelf in this city, to which we will now bid adieu, as 
I wiſh now to conduct you to one of the greateſt curioſities 
either in this or in any other country; I mean North 
Holland, where I have paſſed ſome of the moſt agreeable 


Mi of my life, and where every thing one ſees is ſo ap- 
| propriate 
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propriate and diſtin, that in a quick. tranſition from 
Amſterdam, the contraſt is almoſt as great as if one were 
to be ſuddenly tranſported into a new world —_ 
friend, farewell. 

P. S. I have juſt recollected a paſſage of the great 
author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire» 
on the ſubject of Roman population, which far exceeded 
the eſtimate I have juſt mentioned. The number of 
ſubjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of citizens, 
provincials, and flaves, cannot now be fixed with ſuch a 
degree of accuracy as the importance of the object would 
deſerve, We are informed that when the Emperor 


Claudius exerciſed the office of Cenſor, he took an ac- 
count of ſix millions nine hundred and forty five thouſand 


citizens, who, with the proportion of women and children, 
muſt have amounted to about twenty millions of ſouls. 

But, after weighing, with attention, every circumſtance 
which could influence the balance, it ſeems probable. that 


there exiſted, in the time of Claudius, about twice as many 


provincials as there were citizens, of either ſex, and of 


every age; and that the flaves were, at leaſt, equal in 


number ta the free inhabitants of the Roman world. 


The total amount then of this important calculation 


would riſe to about one hundred and twenty millions of 
perſons: . a degree of population (ſays Gibbon) which 
« poſſibly exceeds that of modern Europe, and forms the 
« moſt numerous ſociety, that has ever been admitted, or 


is united under the ſame ſyſtem of government. 
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North Holland, 


yg diſpute, the little country from 
which I date this letter, 'is the moſt deſerving to be in- 
ſpected, as a curioſity, of any, not only in the Seven, but 
in the Seventeen Provinces; and yet, like many other 
deſerving objects in this perverſe world of our's, is the 


leaſt viſited by thoſe who have even no other motive of 


travel than to gratify curioſity, Satisfied with ſeeing the 
capital, which they run over as if that time which they 
throw away, were really precious to them, they ſhift the 
ſcene with the rapidity of our ancient playwrights, - who, 
in the courſe of a ſingle act, which takes half an hour in 


the repreſentation, carry us from one quarter of the 


globe to another, Jeaping the ſpace between, though 
< whole oceans roll,“ to ſtop them, with as much eaſe 
as if they were ſtepping over a gutter. Inſomuch that 
a thorough-paced traveller will breakfaſt in Helvoetſſuice, 
dine at Rotterdam, take ſupper at Amſterdam, return 
the next morning to breakfaſt at the Hague; and write 
a tour, through Holland, of what he has not ſeen, in good 


time for the returning packet. But more ſedate perſons, - 


as has been well obſerved, by one who deplored it, rarely 
viſit the province of North Holland, but turn their backs 
on the country, as ſoon as they have ſeen Amſterdam ; 
thereby loſing a view of one of the moſt beautifully ro- 

mantic ſpots in the whole world. 
I will proceed, my friend, to juſtify this aſſertion, by 
* for you what, on comparing the given deſcrip- 
tions 
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tions with the eye-witneſſed _— 1 find to be the moſt 


faithful. | 
North Holland is another name for Wei Frieſland, 


paradoxical as that may ſound. Formerly, it was a marſh 


compoſed of many great Jakes, ſeparated from each other 


only by high roads or dikes ; but now nothing remains 
of them, except their names and dimenſions in maps. 
With incredible toil, they have been entirely drained, an 
changed into the delicious place I have juſt mentioned. 
Even Sir William Temple, who was not apt to ſpeak too 
kindly of Holland, obſerved, that a once rotten marſh, 
the draining of which was the inceflant labour of four 
years; a ſpace, including highways and dikes, of no more 
than ten thouſand acres, is ſo well planted with gardens, 


orchards, and majeſtic rows of trees, as to form the moſt 


pleaſant landſcape he ever ſaw. © It was here, ſays 
“Temple, that I met with a curiofity yet greater than 
« the place itſelf—a poor fellow in an hoſpital (a ſuper- 
« annuated ſeaman) who proved to be the only rich man 
« I ever ſaw in my life: for, on offering him a crown, as 
« areward for the trouble of ſhewing me the hoſpital, 

« and giving me with the hiſtory of the plate, the hiſtory 
ce of himſelf, as one of its moſt veteran members, in a very 
« pleaſant manner, he abſolutely refuſed my money, 
« ſaying he could have no uſe for it, being plentifully ſup- 
« plied with every thing neceſſary in the hoſpital.”  ? 

The manners and cuſtoms of North Holland are faid 


to differ eſſentially from thoſe in the South ; but 'Tcould 


trace the diſſimilitude only in the articles of dreſs, and 
ſuperior neatneſs: for though all the Provinces are clean 


on the ſurface, this of Weſt Erieſland is ſo even to a 


painful affectation. Saardam, Alkmaar, Hoorn, Enk- 
huiſm, Edam, Monnikendam, Broek, Medenbik, and 
Parmerende are the principal. The firſt is a village, 
where, inſtead of a gleaning, a traveller of curioſity may 


gather an harveſt, The fingle article of windmills and 
___ woodmills 
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woodmills would afford him a ſheaf. The number of 
each is really incredible. There are not leſs than two 
hundred and fifty of the mills to cut wood into planks, 
for the purpoſe of ſhip-building, of which the proceſs 
will prove a morning's entertainment to any man, and of 
which the invention is due to Cornneille Van Vitguſt. 1 
have never ſeen them even in our naval iſland, where, 
aſſuredly, they would prove a powerful auxiliary; or am I 
| mmiſtake..? Have they been adopted by our ingenious 
countrymen? I recommend them, at all events, to every 
traveller, who, like myſelf, hath never ſeen them before. 
Saardam, like the other towns of North Holland, is al- 
moſt entirely of wood, painted on the outfide with as 
much care, as to colour and figures, as our choiceſt 
apartments on the igſde. Before and behind every houſe, 
even in this buſy, populous, and commercial town, which 
contains many thouſand inhabitants, are little gardens, 
the eighth, tenth, and eyen twentieth of an acre, where 
flowers, vegetables, ſhrubs, graſs-plots, and cockle-ſhell 
walks, are arranged in | ſo ſingular a manner, that they 
ſeem rather the property, and indeed the work of fairy 
fingers and fairy people, than of a bardy, heavy looking, 
fet of men and women, whoſe lighteſt tread or touch 
might ſeem to throw them into irretrievable diſorder. 
You cannot look at a tree of a year's growth, but its bark 
1s painted of all hues, figures, and fancies ; nor can you 
fit down on a bench, without preſſing wider you blue 
tigers, red wolves, green foxes, yellow rabbits, and white 
ravens. Taſte is abſolutely forbid to enter North Holland; 

but in lieu of it, Whim is privileged to play whatever 
pranks he thinks proper, ſo as he makes no dirt. They 
almoſt quarrel with Nature, whom they welcome dur- 
ing the ſpring and ſummer, for dropping her leaves 
upon their ſhell-walks in autumn. But of this more in 


its place. 
The 
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The paper-mills of Saardam are the moſt conſiderable 

in Holland: for, white Louis the XIVth was making an 

irruption in 1672, many of the moſt ingenious paper- 

makers took refuge in this town, carrying with them 

their families, and the art by which they were ſup- 
porteg, 

„ Induſtry b ſtationary, VE moſt favoured, 
and at Saardam the encouragements were too great tq 
permit a ſecond emigration. Near an hundred thouſand 
reams of poſt paper are annually. fabricated at Saardam 
and a like proportion of grey and blye. 

The Saardam veſſels are alſo juſtly celebrated, and here 
it was that Peter the Great, of Ruſſia, gained his ele- 
mentary knowledge of ſhip-building, It is afferted, per- 
haps with ſome boaſt, that a ſingle ſhip-carpenter let A 
navy of twenty conſiderable veſſels on float. 

But Saardam has yet other attractions, and ſome tra- 
vellers may think greater objects of curioſity, in a coun- 
try where the Cyprian goddeſs is not reputed to keep 
her faireſt court, than any I have yet mentioned. The 
women of this town are generally handſome; and, not- 
withſtanding, on a firſt acquaintance, there is an air of 


| diſtance, reſerve, and even coldneſs, they are all, as well 


as men, replete with an anxious deſire to break the ice, and 
when broken, make up loſt time by ſuch a flow of queſ- 
tions, and with ſuch rapidity, that you muſt be gifted 
with uncommon ſpeed yourſelf not to be overborne by 
the torrent, which hurries away with your anſwers almoſt 
before they can get them out of your mouth. This lo- 
quacious character is, indeed, a characteriſtic mark of a 
Dutch woman; and yet none but a reſidentiary Gleaner 
can diſcover it. A firſt, ſecond, third, and even fourth 
viſit, does not often ſerve to thaw the inveterate and chil- 


ling air which ſeems to bind up their tongues. They 


hear you, at length, with a fixed, doll-like ſtare, and an- 
ſwer you in ſhort, exchanging a monoſyllable for a ſpeech, 
| or 
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or more frequently giving only ſome nods, of which they 


are all prodigal, for half an hour's converſation. But 
hn you once make them affimilate, which the habit of 
ſeeing you will effect, by degrees, a knot of Dutch vo- 
men over their ſtoves, equal, if they do not ſurpaſs, in 
ſport, chit-chat, and pleaſantry, with due proportions 
of tittle-tattle, any female convention over their tea. 
tables, and even that which is ſuppoſed to be appropriate 
to the tea-table, and indeed a part of its eqQuipage, namely, 
good, ſolid detraction. 

The entrance of a ſtranger, er has the power 
of ſtopping them in mid career. The merrieſt of the cir. 
cle would forego her jeſt; and even the moſt malicious 
would let her neighbour's reputation, when ſhe had juſt 
got it between her teeth, fall from her lips, I had an 
opportunity to glean an inſtance of this. Some frolick- 
ſome Dutch girls ſtarted a converſation, where, as a do- 


meſtic friend, I was permitted to mingle, the character 
of a young woman, who was ſuſpected of growing more 


ſuddenly corpulent, than in the way of general en-bon-poirt, 
ſhe ought to do. The whole party followed the trial, and 
joined in the cry againſt the poor abſentee, who, by the 
bye, was a native of this very town of Sairdam. Never 
was any miſerable hare more hardly hunted than this luck- 
lefs girl's character. It was fairly, or rather unfairly, wor- 
ried by the young and the old. At laſt, a lady, who had 
been hitherto the leaſt violent of the pack, caught it from 
her next neighbour, who had been giving it ſome hearty 
' ſhakes herſelf, and determined upon tearing it all in tat- 


ters, exclaimed in the moſt vehement Dutch I ever heard 
uttered—tis a terrible language for anger—* take it from 


&« me, ladies, this girl, as ſure as I am putting this fire 


« under my petticoats, is, and always was, a moſt de- 
« figning, forward, good-for-nothing huſſey; and if ſhe. 


« js not now big with child, I, that am the honeſt mo- 
« ther of two-and-twenty, am a maid—yes, take it from 
N 4K me, 
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« me, ſhe is a vile ſtrum— ”—S$trum-pet ſhe would have 
faid, but the huſband of one of the party leading in a 
ſtranger, cut off che laſt ſyllable, which fell to the ground 
with the remains of the mangled reputation. . 

The ſtranger remained till the party broke up, but, 
whether from the ſeverity of the diſappointment, or any 
other cauſe, the loudeſt and the moſt voluble groupe that 
ſlander ever gathered together, became the moſt taciturne 
and ſullen: inſomuch that the ſtranger, whom I met the 
next day at the coffee-houſe, aſked me, H I had ever 
ſeen ſuch a horrid filent meeting, aſſuring me, at the ſame 
time, that he had employed all his morning in ſending 
to his friend in England a true picture of a viſit to a 
Dutch family, where nothing was either looked or ſaid for 
ſeveral hours, though there were near a dozen females in 


company 


I contented myſelf with obſerving, that if he remained 
in the country long enough to become domeſtic in the fa- 
mily, he might poſſibly collect materials for a letter of a 
very different caſt: in the mean while, his friends would 
doubtleſs be much entertained. _ | 
Long enough in the country,” no, cried the gentle- 
« man! have had enough, and do not mean to repeat 


my viſit, I thank you. I love ſociety, and muſt hear a 


« little converſation, as well as ſee a good deal of beauty, 
« which, I own, to my great ſurpriſe, J obſerved, amidſt 
the ſtill-life of laſt night. No, Sir, I have had enough 
« of Dutch ladies, and ſhall go into a country where wo- 
emen can ſpeak, as well as hold their tongues, as ſoon 

« as poſſible.” | 
As it would have been „ to remove theſe im- 
preſſions, I let them paſs; for it would have been in vain 
to aſſure this hafly traveller, that the fair Hollanders he 
had thus accuſed of being dumb, were they to exert their 
powers, copld talk him deaf; add to which, the tradi- 
tion 
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tion goes, that a Dutch wife is always at the head of the 
houſe. 

Their general complexion is clear and fine, as to a pro- 
per quantum of white and red, but the effect is loſt by 
the immoveable fixture of both. A ſtranger to the ſet 
tled colours would pronounce them artificial: the red 
forms one ſtrong circle in each check, and yields, no, 
not for a moment, to occurrences or to paſſions. In 
rage, in jealouſy, in love, in ſurpriſe, and even in fear, 
this rubied hue neither increaſes nor diminiſhes ; the 
fame inflexibility holds good as to the white, which gives 
their countenances the air of wax-work painted. Theſe 
ſteady colourings are ſcarcely removed by age: I have 
ſeen a great many women who poſſeſſed them unmixed, 
and unimpaired, to their ſeventieth year. The old wo- 
men of Liege are the only part of the ſex, who are, al. 

moſt without exception, of the worſt colours, forms, and 
features; inſomuch that had not male gallantry long ſince 
ſet it down amongſt the invialable etiquettes, that a female 
cannot be ugly, I fhould not ſeruple to ſay, that at Liege 
a race of women might be found, who reſembled rather 
Vulcan than Venus, both in ſhape and hue. This 
ſtrength of alluſion, however, being inhibited, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that all ranks of the fex are, in the part 
of Germany above-mentioned, leſs likely to make a man 
ſhoot himſelf through the head, after being ſhot through 
the heart, than in any other country 1 have yet viſited, 
In my firſt tour through Flanders, I wiſhed, out of the 
ſpirit of candour that is in me, added to a fincere love and 
admiration of the ſex, to vindicate the females of this 
town from this cenſure. To which end I allied forth on 

knight-errant principles, to do the damſels and the dames 
juſtice. The morning was fine, the weather was warm, 
and the ſun had drawn every body abroad. How aſſidu- 
ouſly, how generouſly, did I follow every petticoat, and 
| | | meet 


meet every apron, to diſcover pretty features and a good 


cheriſhed the hope of finding, in the next comer or goer, 
a face that might ranſom the reſt. I could, returning at 
duſk, only glean a few handſome eyes, more to be ad- 
mired, for their blackneſs than the teeth, which ſeemed 
to vie with them, as aſſerting the charms of a finer jett. 
Of Liege, you know, it has been ſaid, that it is the hell 
of women, becauſe the poor of that ſex do the work of 
our coal-heavers. I could not help affigning another 
reaſon for this appellation, viz. becauſe both rich and 
poor * of that large, and ancient town were — 
fill up the blank, my dear friend; for it cannot be ex- 
pected I ſhould ſo little reſpect the laws of pre-determined 
politeneſs, as to inſinuate any thing about ugly as the 
deuce. The hell of women it is ſtill called, be the reaſon 
what it may: alſo the purgatory of men, becauſe they 
are almoſt all governed by their wives, their ſappho-faced 
partners,—and the paradiſe of monks, becauſe of the 
rich benefices. The latter, however, is juſt now a little 
out of repair, as the eccleſiaſtical fruits have been more 
than once ſeized upon by the ſpoiler. 

The village of Alkmaar is ſo environed by gardens, 
orchards, canals, avenues, and meadows, that, if we in- 
clude the beautiful little wood in its neighbourhood, it 
may be pronounced one of thg moſt highly cultivated 


and blooming ſpots in the world. Many Chriſtian com- 


munities aſſemble here; and you are ſhewn a ſet of build- 


ings ſacred to age, known in Holland under the name of, 


Hef je, the houſes of elderly women. 
It is an article of admittance into this place, that the 


party entering renounces marriage for the reſt of her life, 


whether ancient virgin, or widow, and to break all ſort 


"of. 


* This is not peculiar to Liege but! is alſo cuſtomary at Lit, near 
Edinburgh. 
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complexion: yea, and often diſappointed as I was, I ftill 
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of intercourſe with mankind. This vow reſembles not x 
little that of the monaſtery, but, then it is a little eaſier 
to be obſerved, fince it is not impoſed till age irfelf has 
25 it a matter of no great difficulty. I 

Fruits and flowers, and groves, and fair widows, in 
Holland! methinks I hear you exchim. Yes, truly, my 
dear friend; albeit thazough-fare travellers have aſſured 
us, tis only a collection of dykes and ditches, with a few 
hnge rows of trees, where half the plat- form juſt reflects 
the other, I again and again affert, that in this ſequeſtered 
village of Alkmaar, and in very many other ſweet nook; 
and corners, where travellers of the above deſcription dif. 
dain to go, there is very beautiful ſcenery, and worth : 
viſit, were there no other attraction, becauſe the orna- 
ments, the difpoſition of the ground, the arrangement of 
the flowers, and the 1 N wk ne Woe” are curious and 
original. 

In the next town, which is a confidderatle' EIN on 
the Zuyder Sea, (Hoorn) the meadow grounds are de- 
lieious. The public walks are extremely fine, and to 
variegate the proſpect of eight or ten thouſand induſtri- 
ous people at work in the docks and veſſels, you have, 
cloſe under your eye, upwards of four hundred gardens, 
in which a weed would be looked upon as an offence ſearce 
leſs heinous than a morſel of dirt! in e part” of their 
houſes, 

Enkhuizen, Edam, hs Metnikendvin?: have the 
fame ſort of beauties in the ſame abundance; nor is 
Mendenbik or Purmerind unworthy notice. But the beau- 
tiful and ſingular village of Brock will command a more 
particular defcription. Mr. Peckham has with great juſ- 
rice called it one of the prettieſt little towns in the world. 
A journey of a thouſand miles would be repaid with 
pleaſure, were there no other objects than ſuch as aſſem- 


ble in the village of Broek. The whole of it is a cabinet 
Hos. 22 | 8 of 


| ſported by ſome magician into a region of fairies. 
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of curioſities, on which one. can ſcarce gaze, without 
trembling, leſt ſome injury ſhould be done them even by 
our homage. ' My pen ſeems not ſufficiently delicate to 
deſcribe them. There is but one ftreet through which 
carriages of any kind are permitted to paſs; and that, 
as if profaned, is but thinly furniſhed with inhabitants. 
Every part of every houſe, within and without, is painted 
with the moſt coſtly colours; and though' ſeparately ex- 
amined, the figures and ornaments would be found to 
violate all laws of proportion, the general effect is really 
charming. Every ſtreet (the one above excepted) is, in 
every part, clean beyond all compariſon, and little gar- 
dens, where perennial verdure and bloom ſeems to pre- 
ſide, (for not a blade of graſs, nor a withered leaf, is ſuf- 


fered to reſt on the ground) extend from one end of the 


ſtreet to the other; each man's proper bounds being diſ- 
tinguiſhed by fences of every fort and kind, but all orna- 
mented with a care that makes one rather afraid to touch 
them. The houſes are roofed with tiles ſo gloſſy, that 
in the ſunſhine they glitter like ſpar. The pavement of 


the ſtreet is inlay- work, of beautiful ſmall pebbles of vari- 


ous forms and colours, ſquared or diamonded, croſſed and 


intercroſſed, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, agreeable to the 


taſte or fancy of the proprietors. Shell, picces of glazed 
brick, marbles, glaſs beads, &c. are called in as auxiliaries. 
To tread upon them ſeems not only profanation, but 
peril; and indeed the inhabitants ſeem to be of the ſame 
opinion; for the greater part tread with a moſt diſtrefling 
caution, and look critically at the ſhoes of every paſſen- 
ger. In ſhort, were not the age of enchantment paſt, 
even from the fairy land of fiction, and could one re- 
duce the ſolid limbs and unwieldy forms of the owners of 
this wonder - working village, a traveller coming into it, 
from the city of Amſterdam, might fancy himſelf tran- 


As 
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As the fact is, it ſeems, on a compariſon of the pla 
with the people, that the natives of Brobdignag have here 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in a town of Lilliput. 

Broek is divided and ſubdivided by numberleſs little ri. 
vulets that ſerpentine the fides of the houſes ;| the paint- 
ings and ornaments on the outſide of every houſe look ſo 
vivid, as to the colours, as to ſeem but juſt finiſhed; yet 
they have, moſt of them, ſtood the tyranny of wind and 
weather three or four years. In ſuch pretty baby-houſes 
for grown, and, I am ſure, I may ſay full grown ladies 


and gentlemen, there reigns more ſimplicity than you 


would ſuppoſe. I ſpeak of the interior of theſe little pa- 
radiſes, where, by the bye, it is not very eaſy for a tra- 
veller to gain admittance. The North Hollanders are ex- 
ceſhvely ſhy at firſt fight—at Broek more particularly 
and © of ſomewhat a jealous complexion ;” for if a ſtran- 
ger of a wild air, and rude manner, appears amongſt 
them, they return his behaviour in kind, by ſhutting 


their doors in his face; and as a farther proof of diflike 


or fear, order their wives and daughters into the moſt re- 
tired apartments, where they remain priſoners, till they 


have aſſurance of the intruder having left the place. It 


is, however, only impertinent curiofity, or that air of rude 
command, which too often accompanies a ſtranger who 
refuſes to make allowances, that is thus diſappointed. 
While I was drinking coffee with a family at Broek, two 
ſtrangers paſſed the window in a diſorderly manner, peep- 
ed into the room, and were ruſhing forward without any 
other notice. Two very pretty daughters and their mo- 
ther, were put to flight inſtantly, and the maſter of the 
houſe ran to faſten his door, after which he came and 
took my hand, obſerving that although he did not keep 
an inn for every ſaucy or lazy fellow to come and do what 
he thought proper, he knew what was due to a quiet and 
well diſpoſed gueſt, ſaying which, he took the opportu- 
nity of the ladies abſence to walk over the apartments, 
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al of which; and particularly that which held his beſt bed, 
were, he aſſured me, entirely at my ſervice, ſo long as I 
thought proper to make uſe of them. | 

In Broek, there is a great deal of female agreeableneſs, 
amongſt the people of higher ranks; but the peaſant 
girls who inhabit the environs, are of a complexion ſo 
delicate, and the white and red ſo ſweetly diffuſed, and in 
ſuch juſt proportions, that it is worth any perſon's while to 
deport himſelf peaceably, were it only for the ſake of 
getting a ſight of them; which certainly would not be 
done by an hurry-ſcurry traveller, were he to remain in the 
town, for a twelve- month. The Dutch women ſeldom 
ſtir abroad, and ſcarce ever to take a walk as it is called. 


Peckham tells us of a ſingular cuſtom retained in North 


Holland, of having a door in every houſe, which is never 
opened, but when a corpſe is carried out: he ſhould have 
added the information of this door's being opened only on 
two occafions—the marriage or death of ſome one of the 
family. There is ſomething very ſolemn in the cuſtom, 
and may conduce, perhaps, to ſome. domeſtic morality. 


It is the great door in the centre of the houſe. A ſmal- 
ler one, on the left hand fide, 3 is that which e we 


ordinary „ . fog and 
The inhabitants of Broek are chiefly —_ who 1 
retired from buſineſs, or who are connected with ſome 
commercial houſes in Amſterdam. They are extremely 
rich; and it is here that the practice ſtill prevails amongſt 
the wealthy peaſantry of diſpoſing of their children in 
marriage by weight of metal. A countryman drefſed in a 
coarſe blue doublet is father of a young man, who is to 
be ſold in wedlock : he meets the buyer, another coun- 
tryman, who is the parent of the girl, that is to be bought. 
While the parties thus to be diſpoſed of, are trying to be- 


come agreeable to one another, or, at leaſt, to accommo- 


date,. the old folks are making the n for . over 
a pipe of tobacco. 
Vol. II. = ET Will 
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Will you give your ſon to my — with ſo many 
barrels of gold ? | 
I cann or. 
She cannot be offered for leſs. 
Well, I will give it. 
Then take her,—I will cart the caſh to-morrow. 
Done. A match. | 
The buſineſs is done, and they a are as ; happy, at leaſ 
as money can make them. 
The painful neatneſs of the houſes within, and the 
ſtreets without, have been productive of the following 
anecdote, The ancient Vicar of Broek being dead, and 


much lamented, his ſucceſſor tried every method that a 


worthy prieſt could thinx of, to repair the loſs, not only 
as to his paſtoral duty, but as to ſociety. “I would fain 
gain your good will and conciliate your eſteem, my dear 
pariſhioners,” ſaid he, How is it I fail?“ 

The want of confidence in the inhabitants, made the 
new Vicar unhappy : and yet for many months, he could 
get no one to aſlign a reaſon for it. At length, an old 
man, one of his congregation, after fome hefitation, ſpoke 
as follows: © I will tell you, Mr. Vicar. You are a 


fine ſcholar : you talk Greek and Latin: your diſcourſes + 


are very learned; but you mount the reading deſk and 
pulpit in your ſhoes, after having walked through the 
ſtreets. Your predeceſſor always put on a pair of flip- 
pers, which are ſtill left for your uſe in the conſiſtory. 
You know, now, the cauſe of the ſhyneſs and ne 
of the pariſh : and you know, alſo, the way to remove it.” 

The Vicar took the hint, and ever after adopting the 
flippers, very ſoon became as great a favourite as the good 
man he ſucceeded. 

Peckham has noticed very exactly, the curiofity of the 
head-dreſs of the women of North Holland. A little hair 
cut very ſhort and thin, which is combed down on the 
forehead,and powdered, The cap ſticks cloſe to their 


carsyand under it are two pieces of ſilver or gold, which 
appear 
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appear at each temple, and a broad piece is under the cap 
on the back part of the head. 

Of the ſaw- mill, his deſcription is the moſt accurate 
that can be given. Forty boards can be ſawed at the ſame 
time. The flies of the mill are fixed to a large beam 
which turns on an axis; in the centre of the beam, is 
the grand wheel, which puts in motion another immedi- 
ately below it; this is likewiſe fixed on the middle of a 
piece of timber, which hangs on an axis; and to which 
four perpendicular ſaws, ten in each compartment, are 
faſtened ; which, as the wheel goes round, are elevated, 


and again thruſt down. At the end of this beam are two 


iron hooks, which catch a wheel, and each time the ſaw 
goes up and down, it moves this wheel one cog, that 
wheel moves another, which catches into a piece of iron, 
and draws it towards itſelf. At the end of this iron is a 
croſs bar, which prefles againſt the end of the tree, while 
the other end is ſawing, and puſhes it on to the teeth of 
the law, with a motion em to the en of the 
ſaws. i 

When you compare, wy friend, the effeQ of all this 
with the tedious proceſs of our common Engliſh ſaw-pit, 
you will wiſh with me, that ſuch of our timber merchants 
as are ignorant of it, would take the hint, and condeſcend 
to be inſtructed. 1 1 8 | 

The oil and tobacco-mills are equally curious, but as 
their conſtruction is more generally known, I ſhall” not 
take up your time in deſcribing them. e 

Upon the whole the village of Broek, is one of the 
greateſt curioſities of the United Provinces; and, indeed, 
North-Holland, generally, will be found to n 0 
more than has been ſaid in its favour. | 

The village of Medemblic, which I have not yet men- 

tioned, and which, before the building of Encheuſon and 
Hoorn, was the capital of North-Holland, is ſtill re- 


markable for its immenſe Dams, which have reſiſted the 
KS violence 
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violence of the turbulent Zuyder Sea ſo. many centuries, 
The water is here much higher than the land, and in tem- 
peſtuous weather threatens to overflow the banks, enor- 
mous as they are; by which the country would be in- 
| ſtaptly deluged. To prevent this dreadful event, the in- 
habitants cover the banks with many folds of ſaib- cloth, 
Which ſimple as it appears, checks the fury of the waves 
in their moſt violent career. A million of human beings 
truſt their lives to this ſeemingly flight invention. The 


above adventurous little town looks, as you approach i * 


| to be juſt riſing out of the ocean: the ſavage roaring of 
the waves vainly menace it every moment. When they 
ſwell beſide the banks, mountain high, ladies are to be 
ſeen walking and children at play: while the boldeſt 
ſtranger would tremble for their ſafety and his own. 80 
reconciling is the power of cuſtom. All that you have 
ever ſeen in your own country of ſublime pier heads, moles, 
&c. though they ſurpaſs in majeſty, fall infinitely: ſhort 
of the Dam of Medemblic, in point of. the terrible, and 
the induſtrious. I have looked down from the height 
of Shakſpeare's cliff, and from thoſe 
Where huge Plinlimmon lifts his awful bead,” 


but the ſenſation was in neither inſtance ſo. full of tre- 
mendous imagery. And the contraſt, from the ſmiling 
and peaceful retirements of Broek, made it more im- 
| prefiive, 

The character of the North 8 is | that of 
Thom and even apathy : He is certainly more ſaturnine 
than his countrymen farther ſouth. Slow in deciſion, 
perſeyering in opinion, but unſhaken, as the banks of 
Medemblic, in a reſolve when taken. They are alſo 


more muſcular in their forms, and of a ſuperior ſize, but 


neither clumſily put together, nor coarſe in their feature. 


The beauty of the women as to their grand articles of 


red and white of Nature's own putting on (though ſhe 


mixes them dau in ſome countries) 1 have already 


ſpoken. 


bl 
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ſpoken. I have, therefore, only to add, a grace which 
has been in and out of faſhion, many times on your ſide 
of the water; I mean a very high forehead. The North 
Holland Ladies conſider this as ſo indiſpenſable, that they 
preſs down, and even eradicate the hair, bind it with rib- 
bons and fillets, and uſe every other art to expand the 
brows. A low forehead, and an abundance of hair, near 
the temples is of courſe, deemed a grand perſonal defect. 
The females of North Holland have alfo a beauty, which 
the other Provinces rarely ſhew us; that of good teeth, 
which is, in any of the great towns, a rarity in other lex, 
e, one but little deſired. 

Their complexion is almoſt invariably fair. A Dutch 
Brunette, is ſcarce to be ſeen, and when ſeen, not either 
envied by one ſex, or admired by the other. They par- 
take, however, in a very high degree, the defects as well 
as beauty of that fine colouring - extreme indolence. 

We are told that lovers are more conſtant, hufbands 
more · obſequious in North Holland, than in any other part 
of the Republic, which even in general has the reputa- 
tion of being under the government of the petticoat. 
This muſt be underſtood to extend only to houſehold 
affairs: In matters of public concern, the North Hollan- 
der is the moſt independent aſſerter of his rights, and the 
Amor Patriæ is here more vitally felt, and has been more 
ſtrenuouſly n than 1 in any other parts of the Pro- 
vinces. 

Enough has now been ſaid to indacs. every reader of 
theſe our Gleanings, to make the tour of this very fingu -: 
lar and beautiful little Province. 

Adieu, my loved friend. Here out N where may 


bleſſings attend you, 


LETTER 
fi eh 2 
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LETTER II. 


70 THE SAME. 
You tell me I have too Jong neglected the 
Muſe; accept then a poetical Gleaning in the form of 2 
Sonnet, which breathes a ſadneſs that will reach your 


affections. It is the effuſion of a melancholy moment, 


and entirely confutes the aſſertion of the ingenious bard, 
who ſaid 


A What meurner ever felt poetic fires ? ; 
Slow comes the verſe that real grief inſpires. * 


for it was written as faſt as the pen could move along the 
paper, and when the writer's heart was wrung with ſenſa⸗ 
tions of greater ſorrow than either verſe or proſe could 
deſcribe. | es 
SONNET. 
| 1. ; 
WHEN every charm of life is fled, 
And every thought is fill'd with care; 
When peace, and hope, and health, are dead, 
And nothing lives but dire W 
3 « h 1 I. | | 
Wen Neep, the wretch's laſt relief, 
Tho' potent drugs invite his pe 35 
Denies one little pauſe to grief, 
The balmy reſpite of an hour: 
| 111. 
Ah! IA can Pirr's ſelf deviſe, 
(From farther ills the wretch to fave), 
But wiſh his death; with tender ſighs, 
And drop a tear upon his grave! 
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' Grieh, is not more various, my friend, in its cauſes, 
than in its effects upon the minds of different ſufferers. 


There are many who endure in a ſilence, at once dread- 


ful and profound, the firſt ſtages of their diſtreſs, and 
burſt forth into the loudeſt paroxyſms in the ſecond. And 
there are others, who begin with violence and clamour, 
which, fo far from not remaining in force, decreaſes only 
in ſound, but ſettles afterwards into a tremendous calm, 
which remains fixed, for the reſt of life, in the melancho- 
ly anguiſſi of unſpeakable deſpair. This, I know, inverts 
the popular idea, that the deepneſs of grief, like that of 


waters, © makes the leaſt noiſe,” but there is no aſcertain- 


ing by a ſtandard the diverſified effects of agony ar joy. 
Every human being muſt feel in his own way; and, perhaps, 
no two ever yet felt exactly alike, even the ſame pain or 
pleaſure ; becauſe temper, conſtitution, age, ſex, or cir- 
cumſtance, with myriads of combinations, will make an al- 
teration, ſome where or 1 in the occaſion, or in the 
ſufferer. | 

I haye gleaned the heart of man in | many countries, my 
. and though every where, it is true, | 


« The fleſh will quiver where the pincers tear, 
% And ſighs and tears by natue grow on pain; 


28 well as that happineſs has i its general characteriſticks, I 
do not remember even, yet, to have found the effects of 
either no, not even when the cauſes have been preciſelß 
the ſame—exadtly, or even, nearly, ſimilar, as the man- 
ner of receiving them, at firſt, or bearing them . 
in any two human creatures. 

For my own part, I have been a thouſand times ſatif. 
fied, that our minds are yet more diſtinct and appropriate 
than our perſons, and that no man ever reſembled his 
neighbour ſo much in the former as the latter. Some- 


r renders each being original; and a we are all 
WR, WS f 
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of one ſpecies, were the diſſimilarities of each individual 
to be laid open, in a candid hiſtory of his peculiar ſenſa- 
tions, they would be, perhaps, numerous enough for every 
mortal to exclaim—<© Although I am of the fame kind, 
« and reſemble you, neighbour, in ſome things, I differ 
« from you ſo eſſentially in others, that I am myſelf 
© alone*: nor do I deny that you may lay claim to like 
c original traits.” | 
I believe, with reſpe to the ordinary effects of plea- 
ſure and pain, (I am ſpeaking of neither in their extremes) 
it is common for the firſt to render men voluble, and the 
latter ſilent. I confine myſelf to mental, not bodily pain. 
The reverſe happens to myſelf. In pleaſure, eſpecially 


if it be ſudden, J hardly know what to do with myſelf— 


letter which deſcribes the health or wealth of an abſent 
friend, the conciliation of an enemy, or of any thing i- 
conciliation of the latter, the view of a happy countenance, 
the ſound of a happy voice, the ſmiling face of general 
nature in the ſpring, diffuſing general felicity, on animal 
as well as human life, the fight, or even the relation ofa 
_ generous action, the ſoft remembrance of kindneſs re- 
ceived in years long paſt, the recollection even of places 
where I have ſeen, or converſed with, thoſe whom, though, 
| perhaps, I may converſe with, and ſee no more, perhaps, 


I may :—all theſe, and ten thouſand times ten thouſand 


other things,” work. themſelves ſo ſtrongly 3 into the frame 
of my heart and ſoul, that I. am for a confiderable time 
blefſed beyond talking, and am as refileſs' and filent, as if 
I was ſpeechleſs from diſtreſs. 


and with a rapidity, that a ſpectator, ignorant of my habits, 
| would ſer me down as an unhappy fellow, vainly trying 


to run away from his miſery. I cannot fit in my chair, 
nor keep out of it. I even turn from the object (if! it be 


5 near) from which I derive my felicity. But I turn away 


frequently with a heart ſo full of tender gratitude that, 
| even 


As the pleaſurable idea 
takes poſſeſſion of me, I am Geiden about in a manner 
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| even when the object is inanimate, (a fine expanſe of 


water or of wood, or a ſmall rivulet, or a little path way, 


near, « or along which I have wandered, or to which I 


owe an agrecable i image, for my muſe," or for my friend) 
thoſe tears which come from the ſpring of pleaſure guſh 
to my eyes. It is certainly great happineſs, but I can 
neither tell, nor, at the moment, write about 3 


Mine is the barveft dancing i in the gale, 
« Whatever crowns the hill, or ſmiles along the vale, " 


Yet till the firſt impreſſions are ſomewhat ſubſided, 1 


could not put inte the * of our ee, a —_ 
wheat-car.. -,, 
How different is. hs influence of pleaſure on. many 


whom I have had the delight to ſee happy, How has 
their felicity poured itſelf forth in expreſſion. How has 


it made thoſe ſpeak, who, in leſs fortunate bours, were ſo 
n ſilent, that | 


they quite deteſted talk,” 


As 


In grief alone it-is, that I am loquacious and yet tran- 
quil, I remain for ſome hours fixed, as if ſtatue-ſtruck, 
to the ſpot, where the misfortune fell upon me; but, if 
a friend appears, on that ſofteſt pillaw for an aching heart, 
I lean for comfort, and explain my feelings without, 
reſerve. .. If no reſource. of this kind is at hand, I can, 
even while the anguiſh is upon my mind, force it, or, 
rather ſhall I ſay, indulge. i it, the only mode of. commu- 
nication. which abſence allows. | 


<« Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wreteh's aid." 


Orl derive conſolement from the muſe, and have proved, 
in a thouſand inſtances, that « flowing numbers” are very 
ſuitable * with a bleeding heart.” If I have ever had 


the power of intereſting the affections of my reader, in 
deſcribing any imagined ſorrow, it has always been when 
I felt the punQure of ſome actual diſtreſs. And if I bave 


at 
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at any time had the happineſs to ſatisfy others, by any 


| frain or ſtory, which painted fancied, or real, felicity, it 
has been the production of ſ ubſequent memory rather than 
of immediate ſenſation. I am made happy: the inſtant 
effect does what it will with me, and for ſome hours it 
keeps me in perpetual motion. I think and feel volumes; 
but I could no more uſe a pen than the gander, or gooſe, 
on whoſe wing it once grew. As the matter ſettles a little, 
I am equal to converſe, or correſpondence : the fitneſs for 
which I firſt gather from perceiving within me the power 
of talking to myſelf. With the return of my ſoliloquies, 
return alſo my colloquial abilities; and, after a few dif- 
coveries or thinkings aloud, I open upon every perſon 
meet, chat with every cottager, enter almoſt every hut; 
and, though I am not ſo yiolently happy as I was, am, 
perhaps, more comfortable: to others I certainly am 
for during my whirligig, outrageous ſtate, a cottager would 
be frightened at me, and a hut ſcarce hold me. Yes, my 
friend, it is then that I muſt 


. Have ample room and verge enough,” 


But what am I about? Much of this you know, and 


hows humoured me both when the fit has been on and off. 
Into what length of ſelfiſh delineation bas the introduction 


of a little melancholy ſong betrayed -me? Yet may it 


not have thrown ſome general light on ſome commonly 
received opinions? and, were it only a particular portrait 


of my own way of feeling, ſurely J may be indulged in a 
few pages, ſacred to a friend, who will pardon y ey 


and ſmile on my peculiarities, 

Poſſibly they are not the peculiarities of any other 
man, and therefore can. expect to find favour only i in the 
eyes of a friend ; unleſs every other man would remember, 
that they too have peculiarities of ſome ſort, and, perhaps, 


not many ſo pleaſant to themſelves, « or fo harmleſs to 


other people, as the Gleaner' 8. 475 
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It is thus, that the joyful tidings which open the lips, 
and put in motion the pens of others, cloſe and lay aſide 
mine; I talk and write, not when I am leſs happy, but, 
when I am in the beſt condition to, relate: in other 
words, when I can fit ſtill. Not a thought, not an image, 
howeyer, is impaired. It is even more vivid, and aſks the 
brighteſt coloyr of language, as well as the ſpeed with 


which the words that compoſe ſuch language, demand, 
This letter, dedicated ſolely to her, who could alone read 


it, marked as it is with the hurry that illuſtrates what I 
have juſt obſerved, ſhall cloſe with a truth that can never 
change, viz. that in every ſtate of my mind and its feelings; 


whether I am ſtruck dumb with happineſs, or impelled 
to loquacity, by ſorrow, I am, with equal affection and 


fidelity, i its deareſt attributes, your's. 


LETTER II. 


TO THE SAME. 


A. 


Fi ROM North Holland you return to this city in 


one of the public barges. It is a paſſage of a few hours, 


at the end of which you reviſit thoſe ſcenes of buſtling 


aftivity, which are in ſuch wonderful contraſt to thoſe 


images of general repoſe, that it ſeems almoſt as if the 


great ferryman of the Heathens had taken you back in 


his boat from Elyſium to this nether world. I allude only 
to the more tranquil parts of North Holland; ſuch, for 


inſtance, as Broek, 


In and about that lovely vi village I have forgot the reſidue 


of the cold weather won and their bluſtering attendants 
and 
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and awaited the arrival of the ſpring, whoſe harbinger, 
have long ſince recompenſed the fondneſs of expectation. 
T have almoſt a month breathed amongſt all that April has 
in this country to offer, from the opened violet to the 
unfolded roſebud: the tendereſt green covers the whole 
village, which appears almoſt to vegetate and bloſſom. 
I faid to it yeſterday, adieu, and yeſterday was one of 
ApriPs moſt delightful offerings ; 
« Forth flew the tepid airs, and unconfin'd, 
« Unbinding earth, the moving ſoftneſs ſtray'd,” 
There had been four-and-twenty hours of unuſual 
warmth, and at length one of thoſe ſhowers fell on the 
earth, which ſeem to ſprinkle over it the balms of heaven, 
One might almoſt, without a figure, ſay 


« Celeſtial odours breath'd around.” 


On regaining this capital, I could not help exclaiming, 
in the vigorous language of -a modern poet, who ſeems to 
have had the trueſt reliſh of nature, 


« God made the country, and man made the town!“ 


The genial ſhower above-mentioned, that overſpread 
Broek with flowers and fragrance, had not even quieted 
the duſt of the traffic-trodden city. Man and beaſt, not- 
withſtanding the eternal operations of the mop and ſcrub- 
bing-bruſh in this country, were beſprent.“ But the 
clangor of induſtry, and the aſſembled powers of gain, 
perſonified, rendered the change intereſting to the ſpec- 
tator. It is aſtoniſhing how the paſſages of thoſe bards 
of our poetical land, with whoſe writings I have paſſed | 
my early days, recur to my memory, and break into 
quotation as occafions apply them. In an inſtant, the 
appoſite verſes ruſh to my lips, whatever be the ſubject, 
and I feel new love and admiration for the author, for 
. aſſiſting me to illuſtrate affecting objects with more vivid 
language than I could myſelf ſupply. As I paſſed through 


the ſtreets of Amfterdam, from the quay to my lodgings, a 
paſſage 


he 


N, 
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paſſage from the poet of Nature, who painted the ſeaſons 
of the year, in. colours, inferior r to thoſe of nature 
herſelf, broke from me. 
_ « Then would a ſplendid cityrice to view, 
« With cars and carts, and coaches roaring all: 
« Wide pour'd abroad, behold the buſtling crew, 
hos. See how they daſh along from wall to wall! ** 
But ſearce. had 1 uttered theſe lines ere others, no leſs 
appoſite, from the inexhauſtible ſtores of the ſame author, 
followed them. They exactly characteriſe the provinces 
in general. 2 - Ibo 10 
Gay plains extend, 1 * Gd dense 
« Ofer recent meads th- exulting ſtreamers fly;  _ :, 
Dark frouning bogs grow bright with Ceres ſtore, N 1 
1 And woodsembrown the ſteep, or wave Song the ſhore. $2 
Excuſe the variation of a word or two, | which brings the 
picture nearer the truth and the life. 


On my going to dine at the Table D'Hote, I met wich | 


a circumſtance which i is too notorious not to deſerve 
cenſure, and which, "nevertheleſs, Engliſh. rravel-writers 


have been pleaſed, whether. from national prejudice, , or 


falſe kindneſs, , I cannot tell, to paſs over. I ſpeak of the 
ſhameful, but very general, practice in ſtrangers, of de- 
faming the country, and the government, and the people 
by which they are protected, and with whom they aſ- 
ſociate. : 

At the public ordinary juſt montiowed, there mie be 
gathered together about forty perſons of different countries. 
Not leſs than twelve of theſe were Engliſhmen, chiefly 
young men eſtabliſhed in good commercial houſes, for 
the ſake of a reputable connexion in buſineſs, and for a 
trade-education. - 


I love my countrymen, for I love my country. But I 


eſteem the one no longer than they do credit to the other. 
It is at the end of ſeveral years patient and ſilent obſer- 
vation and diſguſt, that I now reſolve to mention, with 
the 


* * 


Sr 
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the moſt marked indignation, a character: e, and, 1 1 
afraid, incorrigible offence to ſocial manners and common 
decency, perpetually in the practice of his claſs of Engliſh 
refidents, in whatever you of the e pee they are 
placed. | 
1ſt. They are, 15000 a e, the moſt i 
part of the company, when they condeſcend to talk; 
and the moſt diſobligingly ſullen, when they are ſilent. 
Adly. They get into groupes; and truſting to the 
ignorance of the reſt of the company in our language, uſe 
it as a ſort of maſked battery, to play off the mot illiberal 
obſervations on the perſon or perſons * out for the 
ridicule of the hour. 1 . 
zdly. Whatever is the bee of Ele dal, Englih 
men, Engliſh women, Engliſh porter, Engliſh punch, 
Engliſh air, fire or water, is ſuperior to any thing to be 
found i in any other place; ; and yet y A ſtrange verſatility, 
have ſo bepraiſed. abroad, they find out that it ſcarce con- 
tains any object fit to be borne by A perſon who has lived 
ſo long in foreign climers. The women are inſipid, the 
men inſufferable, the porter ſtapifying, the punch vulgar, 
the air heavy, the fire dull, and the vater r worle than that 
of a canal. 5 
Athly. Where a traveller of any other country gets into 
a ſerape once, the Engliſh youths are under a dozen un- 


pleaſant dilemmas, from indecent or intemperate beha- 


viour. Are the Dutch ſpoken of by theſe great ſatiriſts: 
They are a pack of intereſted, grubbling, heavy-headed 
ſcoundrels.— The French: (I ſpeak of France as it uſed 
to be) They are the moſt faithleſs, fawning ſycophants. 
The Italians : They are dark aſſaſſins. The Spaniards: 
Proud, poor, baſe, and, idle. Thus, catching the po- 
pular character (which is commonly the vulgar error) 
of each nation, and pre-determined to find the old thread- 
bare ſlander that ſome Jaundiced ſplenetic firſt gave outs 
they 
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they root in themſelves the habits of abuſe, and ſacrifice 
the reſt of the univerſe to that very old England, which 
when they abe it, i is Jacrifced, in its turn, to other 
nations. | 

It is really aMiQing to ng my dear friend, with vine 
boyiſh tricks, and unmanly, as well as ungrateful aſperſions, 
our ex-countrymen of this order entertain each other. 
I fat oppoſite to ſome of this deſcription this day, and had 
the mortification to hear what follows: A French gentle- 
man offered his ſnuff-box to his next 3 a _— 
Engliſhman, 

«| Dirty dog!” cried the hm in a flage ca to his 
bent neighbour, « I won't touch it. The French mon- 
« key may want to poiſon me for aught I can tell.” 

A Portugueſe - gentleman underſtanding an Engliſh 
youth, preſent, had juſt come from Hanover, begged to 
know the route 6D D- n the yeHow-faced fellow's im- 
« pertinence,” cried the Britiſh, hero to his comrade, 
« ] know he can't ſpeak a word of Engliſh, and ſo I won't 
« underſtand him.” This amiable obſervation produced 
a loud laugh amongſt the Engliſhmen, and the Portugueſe 
was put out of countenance, but not out of manners, 
&« I preſume,” ſaid he, bowing, that Monfieur does not 
« underſtand my bad Engliſh; and as I have not the 
« honour to ſpeak good French, I can only regret that I 
“ muſt loſe the benefit of his information.” Hereupon 
the gentleman left the room, and the n W 8 
louder than before. | 

Is it not very uncomfortable to fee ourſelves thus gene- 
rally outdone in all the conciliating courteſies of life? On 
my honour, I adhere to the ſimpleſt facts, when I again 
aſſert, that a native of this, and of almoſt every country I 
have paſſed, will attend to every queſtion you pleaſe to 
aſk—anſwer it the moſt ſatisfactorily in his power, —liſten 
to the moſt irrelevant and prolix converſations, in which 
" chooſe to addreſs him; go out of his own path to ſet 

you 
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you right in your's; hear the feebleſt attempts to explain 
yourſelf in his language; and ſo far from ridiculing your 
deficiency, try to ſupply, by gueſſing your wiſhes, through 


all the defects of your expreſſion, and be your air, man. 


ner, motions, or dreſs, the moſt obnoxious to ridicule in 
the world, you will never ſee or hear yy odious compa- 
riſons, or national triumphs. 5 

Tou know me too perfectly to believe 1 Houldd enn, 
char the reverſe of this demeanour is univerſally prevailing 
in Britiſh travellers abroad, or reſidents at home, but it 
is lamentably general; and I have felt my cheek burn 
with indignation and ſhame at it, in various countries. 


Reform it altogether, I beg of you, my young coun- 
trymen ; fince although the good breeding of thoſe you 


treat thus ungeneroufly prevents them from recriminating, 
they ſecretly feel all the contempt for you which ſuch con- 
duct excites, and it impreſſes on their minds an indelible 
idea of the coarſeneſs, nen bad n of the 
— nation. ior 


wg What can they reaſon but from what they know,” (2; I | 


hd a8 4 may never go into England to vindicate. it 
from. theſe firſt impreſſions, and may perhaps avoid mix- 
ing with mere Engliſh travellers, after the firſt inſults have 
been received, you are in effect a depreciator of your coun- 
try, and ſcandalize it in the _ ay the eſtimate of 
every other! 

But enough of this: and 3 of . The 
lovely ſeaſon invites me to range abroad, farther a- field, 
and in my irregular, but, I hope, not unpleaſant way, to 
glean other places. My purpoſe is now to go once 
again higher up the country; and again to traverſe the 
Pleaſant regions of Guelderland ; to circle warben, 
to penetrate into Germany, and, in all, to 


Try what the open, what the coverts yield,” 


L invite 


nce 
the 
lia, 


rite 
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I invite you to accompany me with my whole affectionate 
heart. 


may every good and pleaſant thing attend us on the way. 


LETTER KK 
TO THE SAME. 


AnD the way is literally ſtrewed over with 
flowers. A journey . ——— in that part of the 
year, when 


cc 3 all 


& Is blooming and benevolent like thee,” 
2 


is a journey, or rather a voyage, for you go by water, by 


the fide of a garden, in which nature has done all the 
ſoil allows, and art has ſupplied her deficiencies as 
far as it is poſſible. But it is very curious, and glean- 
warthy matter, to ſee as you go on higher land, how art 
declines, and nature aſſerts herſelf; I mean as to vegetable 
beauties. Induſtry and toil, whoſe ſtrong and ingenious 
hands have wrought ſuch wonders in the Provinces of 
Holland, Utrecht, &c. appear to be mere lookers on in 
neighbouring places. The flat but flouriſhing lowland, 
gradually riſes to an hillock, the hillock ſwells to a hill, 
and the hill ſpreads, as you paſs onward, to a mountain; 
the regular alley of trees yields to the luxuriant hedge 
rows, theſe give place to the ſublimer woodland, and 
that is ſucceeded by the almoſt immeaſurable foreſts : the 
flow and ſmoath canals of Holland improve into the run- 
Vo“. II. 8 L „ 


Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, and 
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_ ferent proſpedts ! and different people ! but a Supreme Be. 
ing preſides over each, and has extended his benignity to 
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ning Len of Guelderland, theſe expand to the ample 
lakes of the adjoining countries, and the various ſcene 
is cloſed by the ſtupendous cataracts of Switzerland. Dif. 


all. Let us then 
« Etch the proſpect as it lies.“ 


Reſpecting Dordrecht, Gorcum, Breda, Bergen- op- 
zoom, &c. I muſt beg leave to refer you to the numerous 
books, in which they are very juſtly deſcribed, and in 
none better than in Peckham. I am anxious to go on 
with you, to the faireſt poſſeſſions of the Dutch Republic, 
over and acroſs which, I am competent to be your guide, 
on the ground of long experience, having traverſed the 
country of Guelderland—certainly entitled to the epithet 
of the faireſt poſſeſſion—ſeveral times, and at all ſeaſons 
of the year. 

We will juſt ſtop by the way, to glean an neon 
from Port. At that town, is a very curious, and J 
believe, hitherto unpubliſhed cuſtom, in regard to the 


German timber-merchants. Theſe men having prepared 


and ſeaſoned their wood, come down upon it along the 
boſoms of the Rhine and Maeſe. It: forms a train of im- 
menſe rafts, ſimply tied together, and on the ſurface of 
theſe planks, they ere temporary habitations for the 
accommodation of themſelves and families. Thus they 
ſwim down from the high to the low countries, to fell 
their timber; for which, on their arrival at Dort, they 
have a certain market. This traffic is an amuſing novel- 
ty; for, in defiance of wind, waves, or weather, all ages 
and ſexes from the cradle infants to the great grand-fa- 


thers, are on float. But the beſt part of the buſineſs is, 


theſe itinerant Germans, having vended their ſtores and 
converted their rafts into good Dutch ducats, ſeem to 
forget they have any other habitation. or country, ſince 


they generally continue to idle about till thoſe ducats, 
inſtead 
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inſtead of making the tour of Germany, remaio, by the - 
medium of inn-keepers, in Dutch land, as if unwilling to 
emigrate from their native country, or to tarry with the 
German timber-merchants, many of whom, - having ſpent 
the laſt ſtiver in this ſtrolling way, often repair themſelves 
by marrying ſome pretty Dutch-woman who can pay their 
paſſage back to the German foreſts; where they hew tim- 

ber with great induſtry, till the ſeaſon of idleneſs again 
arrives. 

Of the Duchy of Guelderland I have in a former letter 
given you a general character. But our particular atten- 
tion is due to its principal towns; theſe are Arnheim and 
Nimeguen, whoſe environs and appertaining villages will 
employ the lovers of natural and artificial beatuties, with 
many a day of pleaſant obſervation. 

The interior parts of this very agreeable Nacks, are 
amongſt the many things ſlighted by poſt-haſte travellers. 
Nimeguen, - indeed, one of its capitals, as being in the di- - 
rect route of Weſtphalia and Germany, forces itſelf upon 
the notice of the moſt rapid traveller, who, therefore, in- 
forms you that it is a rich, ancient, and populous town, 
that the market-place, and ſtreet to which. it belongs, is 
remarkable for its extent, and the elegance of the ſur- 
rounding buildings, eſpecially the church towers and 
ſteeples of St. Etienne, by which it is terminated. The 
town-houſe, alſo, being amongſt the palpable objects, is 
deſcribed, by the heroes of the whip and ſpur, as a mag- 
nificent ſtructure, ornamented with the ſtatues of tke 
emperors'; and laſtly, we gather from the ſame haſty au- 
thors, that the garriſon is in conſiderable force, in the 
beſt repair, and that it is worth a ſtranger's while, who 
has time to ſpare, and is not fatigued with his journey, 
to take a ſtroll round'the bulwarks, while the bn 
boiling, or the beef - ſteak dreſſing. - 

I can witneſs the truth of all this, but he who mounts 
his horſe, or throws himſelf into his carriage, with hav- 
L 2 ing 
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ing ſeen only theſe ſtaring objects, and then daſhing right 
on without turging to the right or to the left, enriched as 
both fides are, with charming little villages and countries, 
will loſe what is well worth looking for. Of theſe, hoy. 
ever, in their place. 3 

Nimeg uen is celebrated in the hiſtory of modern Eu- 


rope, for being the place where the Congreſs of the Ple. 


nipotentiaries aſſembled to conclude the treaty of peace, 
in 1678, between Spain, France, and the United Pro- 
vinces, Auguft ' toth; and between the Empire and 
France, and the Empire and Sweden, on the 3d of Feb, 
1679. The mediators on the part of the Pope and Great 
Britain, were Aloiſe Bevilagua, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Lord Berkley and Sir W. Temple. The ambaſſadors of 
the Emperor were the Count de Goes, Biſhop of Gurck; 
and the Connts de Kinſki and Straetman. 'Thoſe of Spain, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, and the United States, were 
men of equal rank and abilities. We find the eminent 
name of Colbert amongſt the repreſentatives of France. 
The Nimeguens, in conſequence of this meeting, bad 
the addreſs to procure for their town more ſolid advan- 
tages than are derived from the empty diſtinction of the 
* Gigning a treaty of peace, even though of importance to 
Europe. The States-General contrived to ratify the 


_ treaty by ſetting on foot a ſubſcription, which was ſoon 


filled by the aſſembled parties, to repair the injuries they 
had contributed to bring upon the town, at the fiege 
which it ſuſtained a few years before. By this means, 2 


demand of fifty-five millions of florins, which this town 


muſt otherwiſe have paid by ſtipulation to the French, 
was done away. a | 

Numerons are the readers who would be furprized, 
were I to aſſure them, that the part of the Dutch territory, 
known by the name of Guelderland, is replete with not 
only the beautiful, but the ſublime of nature, that the 


lovelieſt vallies are under ſhelter of the moſt magnificent 
hills, 
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hills, that theſe extend in a chain which ſometimes is 
bathed in the clouds, from one end of the province to the 
other; the moſt romantic foliage and ſcenery luxuriating 


above, and a delicious branch of the Meuſe, or of the 


Rhine, flowing beneath the intermediate vallies and 
plains, on a dry, elevated, and plentiful ſoil, filled with 
flocks, herds, and game, and enriched by towns, villas, 
caſtles, and hamlets, that to a well-tempered traveller, 
would give the ſenſation of pleaſure, to perceive, with 
what an equal hand, the God of Nature has been the God 
of all; and even a grudging traveller muſt extort a con- 


feſſion, that it is not for Providence to copy the vices of 


ſelfiſh mortals, but for ſelfiſh mortals to imitate the boun- 
ties of Providence. For my own part, i confeſs to you, 
I never look at theſe bleflings beſtowed on my fellow crea- 
tures in a foreign land, without feeling my heart at once 
enlarged and bettered by the view. I have a feeling on 
this ſubject, I anxiouſly wiſh I could deſcribe to you, but 
the ſenſation is too ſtrong for language; atleaſt for my 
powers of deſcription. In traverſing a new country, as 
its beauties riſe to my view, I conſider each of thoſe 
beauties as ſo many freſh arguments for my admiration of 
the great and good beſtower: I conſider a traveller as 
having even better opportunities than other men to be- 
come converſant with his beneficent works. Warmed with 
this idea, I bave looked at with ardent eyes, and felt with 
an adoring heart, the ſurrounding ſcenes. I have all my life 
read and heard of the high enjoyment derived from the idea 
of property; ſimply, and independently, of the real com- 
forts, or benefits, which ſuch property affords. I have been 
told of the exquiſite ſatisfaction, with which a man walks 
over a ſpacious garden, or an extenſive meadow, from the 
conſciouſneſs of their being upon his own ground ; and I 
have been informed, likewiſe, that the human heart 


warms with more chearing influence amongſt the flowers, 


fruits, and other rural charms, that are diſplayed in that 
ſoil 
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foil where it firſt began to beat, than in any other clims, | 


Of the truth of theſe aſſertions, I know nothing, I have 
never been in poſſeſſion of fine fields, or gardens, except 
as a mere yearly renter ; and, therefore, cannot ſpeak to 
the wonderful delights, that are ſaid to proceed from the 
commanding idea, that I was Lord of the land, the fruits, 
the flowers, the herds, the' flocks, &c. &c. Nor have! 
reſted long enough in the place, or nation that gave me 
birth; nor been ſufficiently happy in it, to make me 
with ſome, (I ſuſpect affected) patriots, that even miſery 
and inconvenience at home, are better than comfort and 
accommodation abroad. Yet I am not inſenfible, on ge- 
neral principles, to the pleaſing reflection that my coun- 
trymen reſide in a fair tand, that it is juſtly celebrated for 
arts and arms, and protected by wholeſome laws. Neither, 
on particular principles, am I without a fond conſolation, 
that the friends, from whom fate or fortune ſeparates 
me, enjoy all the above privileges, added to the fame and 
diſtinction which their own talents or virtues ſecure. But 
this is too broad a ſatisfaction to give me the ſenſation of 
having a landed intereſt in that country, and luxuriating 
in the idea that I am the proprietor of ſo many thouſand 
of its acres. I fear, unleſs I were to /iberalize this ſenſa- 
tion, by ſuppoſing it aroſe chiefly from the idea ſuch am- 
ple poſſeſſions gave of aſſiſting thoſe who had more cauſe 
to thank nature than fortune! fear, I ſay, my dear 
friend, that unleſs I were to ſuppoſe this, which I doubt 
would | be' ſomewhat too candid, that to deſcend to the 
feeling of valuing a tree, a park, a garden, or any other 
natural beauty, becauſe, by purchaſe or birth-right, it is 
my own, I muſt very much narrow my preſent ſenſations. 
As it is, I afcend the mountains at home or abroad, and 
fee from them, with real joy, the ſmiles of nature, the 
riches of induſtry, or wonders of art, which, I hope, ren- 


der tens of thouſands as happy as myſelf. 
NE 3-4 STS: If 
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If half of them are as pleaſed with the poſſeſſion as I 
am with the proſpect, they are delighted indeed. It never 
enters into my mind —rheſe are not mine — a thought which 
is enough to darken the ſun, and envelope the whole 


ſcene. I even derive gratification from knowing that the 


view which at the moment regales me, is only à ſpeck, a 
ſpan, in the great ſyſtem of human felicity, or, at leaſt, the 
materials of felicity. I paſs the boundary of this ample. 
proſpect, but find no boundary to the felicity. Other 
fcenes, another people to enjoy them, but an equal 
abundance of the materials. I expand my reſearch yet 
further, and find ſtill reaſon to congratulate human na- 
ture, and myſelf as ſpectator of the various good appoint- 
ed for it. I look into a fine territory, and hail the poſ- 
ſeflors of it. I ſurvey a majeſtic wood, and ſo far from 
appropriating a fingle twig or leaf of it, I am grateful to 
the owner, for cultivating it. I love it for itſelf, and I 
love it for the God that made it ſo fair. If imagination 
ſometimes creates a foreſt, or a flower of her own, or 
builds me up a manſion, or ( as I have ſomewhere elſe ſaid) 
places me a cottage in any country Iam gleaning, and puts 
into it what furniture and what inhabitants ſhe knows her 
votary beſt approves, that is quite another matter, and 
that is certainly poetical property; but for coveting other 
men's goods, in any other way, or in any other place, 
through all the works of created nature, I never did, nor 
ever ſhall. And I do not believe I could walk in the 
grounds of an enemy, ſee his flowers in bloom, or his 
fruits in bearing, without plucking a canker from the 
one, or a ſlug from the other, if I found them in my 
way. 

Bleſſed be your ej jour in Guelderland, my friend, If 
the vapours of Holland, and her low lands ſhould have 
relaxed your frame, or ſeized your ſpirits, here you may 
brace the one, and invigorate the other. Deviate into 
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the ſequeſtered paths, and you will be delighted with cluf. 


tering villages that make directly to the heart, by the 
medium of peculiar neatneſs and ſimplicity ; for here na- 
ture begins to reſume herſelf; in Holland ſhe was often 
obliged to yield to art. If you keep the direct roads, 
they will guide you to many noble towns, and highly or- 
namented countries. 1 * path, I repeat, bleſſed may 
you be. 5 
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LETTER ILIV. 
To THE SAME. 


ONE of the main roads will take you to Arn- 
heim; a town which rivals ne in beauty, oe ſur- 
paſſes it in ſiuation. pA TE | 
It is a pretty curious fact, that a ſtranger cannot come 
into this place, or go out of it, without paying for his 
exit and entrance. In the ſpace of half a league, there 
are half a dozen bridges raiſed over as many canals. At 
each of theſe you pay paſſage money; the firſt takes a 
half-penny, the ſecond a penny, and ſo on in a rifing 
ſeries; the ſixth payment carries you to the great gate, 
at which you are ſtopped by a worthy perſon who has 
another demand on you : and whether on foot, or on 
horſeback, or in a carriage, you muſt pay your quota. As 
this was the firſt time I had been aſked to pay for the uſe 
of my legs, I thought it worth while to glean the reafon, 


and. was told that T had the honour to pay at all theſe 


bridges, for the good of the Republic, and by order of 
OR the 
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the States. I bowed and paſſed on to my hotel, where 


I had ſcarce time to felicitate myſelf on having contributed 


my mite to the Republie ere mine hoſt of the Golden 


Eagle, (the beſt inn of Arnheim), preſented me with a 


book and pen, to announce my name, quality, object of 
travel, how long I purpoſed to remain in town, and 
which of Its inhabitants could ſpeak to my character. By 
the bye, all theſe demands are made in Dutch, and if 
your landlord cannot interpret, you muſt make jt out as 
you can, for your anſwer to every queſtion muſt be given 
in to the magiſtrates, * early the next morning. The in- 
terrogatories here are, ä 

De Naam? 

Woonplaats? 

Qualiteit of Beroep? 
Van waar gekoomen ? 

Hoe lang bly ve? 

By wie hier of Elders in de Provintie eben 5 

This being a pretty general cuſtom on the Continent, 


I ſhould not have noticed it but for the abruptneſs with 


which it was done; and being ſomewhat weary, I wiſhed 
to get a quiet diſh of tea, before I wrote down my hiſtory; 


unleſs, ſaid I to the landlord, you ſhould be of opinion it 
may be for the good of the Republic, and the States- 


General, that I ſhould give an account of myſelf before. 


The Republic, anſwered mine hoſt, is always happy to 


receive ſtrangers, and to know who they are, what they 
come for, how long they remain, and where they are 
going; and the ſooner the chief magiſtrates are made ac- 
quainted with all this the better. Then my information 


ſhall be conciſe, complete, and immediate. I come to 
pick up what I can find in other countries, and carry it 


off to my own, I have already gone half the world over 
with the ſame view; and, before I get home, ſhall per- 
haps traverſe the LNG half, There was ſomething in 

this 
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this account which my landlord did not like. He faſten. 
ed a ſtrong ſuſpicion on the declaration, that I was come 
to pick up and carry off what I could find. But in the 
courſe of the evening, a gentleman of the place, to whom 
I was known, cleared me up to the good man's: ſatisfaction, 
and he afterwards made n amends for his au, 
ſuſpicions. . 

He told me what was worthy of remark; both in his 
town and neighbourhood. He advertiſed me of a book, 
in which were ſet down and printed the prices of baggage, 
carriages, boats, and poſt-horſes, by which extortion was 
rendered impoſſible. He told me I was within a day's 
walk or morning's ride of ſeveral very beautiful villas, 
and he ordered his little ſon to write me down, as well 
a direction to, as a deſcription of theſe: «© When you 
have got out of the town-gate,“ ſaid the little fellow, 
& you Will ſee a long avenue of trees, which you muſt 

cc walk under, and when you get to the end of this long 
ce avenue, you will ſee two roads, you muſt take the left, 
« and when you have walked another quarter of an hour 
_ *©'you will fee a fine inn, and on the other fide of this 
« fine inn y9u will ſee Claarembeck, and then another quar- 
ce ter of an hour, and o, 2v1/l ſee Angleſtein; and quhen 
« you have got to Angleſtein, then go ſtraight forward till 
« you come to Ronſindale, where there is another good 
« inn, from whence you have but a ſhort walk to Bell- 
« joen; and when you ſee Belljoen, you ſhould go to the 
© inn called the Brouverye, and there you will learn the 
« way to Backheuſen, which is the moſt beautiful of all.” 
My inſtructor was but eight years old; and though his 
account was ſomething like, „Walk in, gentlemen, and 


fee what you ſhall ſce, it was done with ſo hearty a good- 


will, and ſo many apologies for bad French, and ſo well- 
natured an offer of his little ſelf, to prevent my ſuffering 
by his ignorance, that it abundantly atoned for the behavi- 
our of his father on my firſt-coming into the houſe. 


My 
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My young director, however, who had more of the 
French courteſy (I ſpeak of France when it was a nation) 
than of the French language, made a ſmall miſtake in 
putting the word gauche, where he ſhould have written 
Arcit, by which I was carried a good hour's walk out of 


my track, and for which I return him my hearty thanks, 


being thereby conducted into ſome of the moſt delightful 
bye-walks, nooks, and' corners of nature. I might have 
driven along the main road for a'month together, with- 
out ſo much as ſuſpecting thoſe e beau- 
ties were ſo near at hand. 

And now, my good reader, if, peradventure, thou art, 
like myſelf, maſter of thy time, and a deliberate traveller, 
let me ſuggeſt to thee the ſupreme ſatisfaction of now and 
then loſing thy way; fince to ſuch: accidents thou wilt 
ſometimes find, at every devious ſtep, a rich reward for 


thy wanderings. Indeed I would adviſe thee (where the 


general courſe, ſituation, and proſpect of a country in- 
ſures thee a beauty of nature go where thou wilt) to ride 
or walk, contrary to the inſtructions thou mayeſt have re- 
ceived, incontinently turning to the right when thou art 
deſired to keep the left, and vice verſa. If thou haſt ne- 
ver tried, there is no convincing thee of the enchanting 
ſcenes which a dull regular right-on journey makes thee 
paſs. For my own part, being, as thou haſt ſeen, in the 
courſe of theſe gleanings, in the habit of holding long and 
audible converſations with myſelf, when perhaps there is 
neither an human creature, nor the habitation of one within 
a league of me, and when warmly engaged in the queſtion 
and anſwer of ſuch ſelf-ſuſtained dialogues, I often take 
the left for right, and the right for left without knowing 
it. My diſcourſe, however, being uſually on the beauties 
of nature, I loſe none of them by theſe errors, but am upon 


the whole a gainer. It is true I have frequently been 


benighted, but then I have found an inn, a public houſe, 
or a private one, or a cot, and all theſe have commonly 
been 
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been prolific of adventures either for good or evil, or x 
mixture of both : new ſcenes have preſented themſelves; 
new characters; in the courſe of the next day I have got 
by ſome .other cut (which is another novelty) into the 
main road. I glean every inch of the way, and on coming 
home, add ſomething to my ſheaf: Or, if you ſhould 
ſtray very far out of the beaten path, you will always meet 
ſomebody good-natured enough to ſhew you the way back. 
For inſtance : by the miſdirection of my little guide, I 
* deviated a league. I heard the ſound of an axe in the 
middle of a foreſt, juſt at the opening of four different 
great roads cut through the foreſt. I took that from 
whence the ſound ſeemed to come. But the ſound ſoon 
led me through numberleſs verdant difficulties, and leafy 
labyrinths, which, though far from being unpleaſant, con- 
veyed me to the thickeſt parts of the wood. On a ſudden, 
the ſound of the axe ceaſed, and I was without any guide 

at all; 


«© Where woods immeaſurably ſpread 
66 Seem'd length'ning as I went.” 


I wandered about for ſome time, before I recollected that 
could I occafion a ſound, as well as the axe. I raiſed my 
voice to its extent. Had I whiſpered, it muſt have been 
heard, for, within a few paces, the woodman who had been 
felling timber was ſitting upon a tree he had juſt cut down 
and converting it both into a ſeat and table, was eating his 
mid-day meal; this conſiſted of very dark brown bread, 
a bunch of radiſhes, and a lump of cheeſe ; of all which he 
invited me to partake, and in a manner that to refuſe. 
would have been churliſh. Befides, I had rambled about, 
like the babes of the wood, till I was hungry. After my 
repaſt, the hoſpitable foreſter, with an urbanity that would 
have thrown luſtre on the dweller in a palace, conducted 
me to the fide of the wood; and there, not having fuffi- 
cient confidence in his explanations, or in the ſpecimens I 


gave of a knowledge in his language, he took my cane, 
| : (which, 
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(which, however, he returned with a bow almoſt in the 
ſame moment, as if ſenſible he had, in a manger, commit- 
ted an outrage on his former courteſy) then uſing his 
fingers as a compaſs, he drew a correct map of my route 
upon the ſand; by means of which I was as perfect a 
maſter of the geography of my intended excurſion, as if 
Cooke, Kitchen, or Sanby, thoſe celebrated mappiſts, had 


made out my chart. 


There was ſo much natural good - will, 1 gond-breediog 
in the ſervices of this man of the woods, that as he drew 
the lines of direction, my heart warmed towards him, 
I gave my hand to raiſe him from the ground, on which 
he kneeled to draw his inſtructions; and as I bade him 
adieu, I felt that comfortleſs ſenfarion which has ſo often 
accompanied me in my journey through the world, when 
I have taken leave of the kind and courteous, whom ac- 
cident has thrown into my path, but whom the chances 
are againſt my ever meeting again. The longeſt paſſage 
of life is ſhort, and one ſees, in travelling it, many objects, 
and catch glimpſes of many perſons, en paſſant, to whole 
countenances, converfe, and other charms, we nuſt bid, 
moſt likely an eternal, farewell, juſt as they begin to in-- 


tereſt and delight us. But the pleaſure of ſuch encounters, 
_ tranſitory as they are, have a ſweetneſs that ſoftens the 


regret of our not being able to enjoy it long. My advice 
therefore, is, in cafes of travel, the reverſe of that given in 
caſes of morality. In the latter, we are very properly 
admoniſhed to reject the crooked paths which lead to 
vice, even though ſtrewed with roſes, and to perſiſt in the 
ſtraight road which conducts to virtue, though ſurrounded 
by thorns. But in a Journey purely to ſee the world, 
« and all that it inherits,” my exhortation is, that you quit 
the broad right-on way, and take the winding one. For 
inſtance, hadſt thou, my friend, in the deviations of half a 
day, met nothing more than the man of the wood, N ry ag 


he not have more than paid thee for thy wanderings 1 


C:rtainly 
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: Certainly I have, in my perambulations of this day, 


received as much vernal pleaſure, and in as. great variety, | 


as the moſt ardent lover of nature could deſire. I per- 
formed the tour, my obliging little guide had deſcribed, 
infinitely to my ſatisfaction; and, on my regaining Arn. 
heim, was juſt as fatigued as is conſiſtent with a ſound and 
quiet reſt. n | 

I roſe with all the freſhneſs 4 the morning; ; and yet! 
feel myfelf at. a loſs how to make you a partaker of my 
gratified heart; having, as you know, a ſettled 80 to 
* formal accounts: 


% Where pure deſcription holds the place of ſenſe.” 


And yot it is impoſſible to paſs over a ſeries of very beau- 
tiful ſcenery, without ſaying ſomething. 
Firſt, however, you are to obſerve, that the country 
itſelf (I mean this part of Guelderland) does not admit of 
| thoſe elevations or deſcents which character the land 
betwixt Nimeguen and Utrecht. You meet, in the en- 
virons of Arnheim, no cataracts, which, impatient of con- 
troul, burſt their way through a thouſand fiſſures of the 
rocks: you perceive no mountains which give you all the 
changing ſeaſons as you aſcend them. At their baſe, 
the ſoftneſs of the ſpring, in their centre a glowing ſum- 
mer, and on their ſummit a rigorous winter. But you 
have abundance of thoſe graceful riſings and fallings, that, 
by the help of a little art, afford you many charming 
landſcapes. Travellers of every deſcription will, in the 
walk I have taken, find amuſement and delight, from the 
riſing even to the ſetting of the ſun: here are pictures for 
the painter and the bard. In each of the places is the 
happieſt diſpoſition of the evergreens, and the whole view 
is enriched by cottages, convents, churches, mills, and 
turrets : huſbandmen and women at work; children ſpread 
over the ground in ſport, ſheep at paſture: bloſſoms of 
all colours, flowers of all fragrance; the Rhine flowing on 


one ſide, the Maeſe on the other, with numberleſs inter- 
| mediate 


per- 


and 


et! 
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mediate ſtreams, brooks, and rivulets, meandring through 
the verdure. To theſe the poet would be able to deſcribe, 
in his numbers, what cannot be ſo forcibly impreſſed by 
the maſter of the pencil; the harmony of nightingales, 
which are even in flights throughout Guelderland. In- 
deed, they are here too numerous for poetry; for they 
echo each other in ſuch rapid reſponſes, and the charm 
is ſo inceſſant, that a young votary of the muſe would 
have more Philomelas than he knew well how to manage. 
Indeed they are, in this country, in too great quantity for a 
proſeman ; for the note of one runs into that of a ſecond, 
the ſecond into a third, and ſo on, that they put each other 
out of tune, and produce rather a clamour than a concord. 
I think, verily, I heard in this little tour as many of theſe 
celebrated ſongſters, as would have added a nightingale to 
half the groves of Great Britain, Nor would travellers 
of a tender complexion, fail to find ſomething in keeping 
with their feeling. There are bowers of moſs, arbours of 
the thickeſt verdure, and hermitage of the profoundeſt 


| ſequeſtration : and if, peradventure, as in parties of plea- 


ſure ſuch painful things occur, any two perſons, whether 
of the ſame or of a different ſex, whether ſingle or married, 
with for the relief of a little abſence from each other, it is 
but taking the right path, when the other goes to the left, 


(for they are very artfully connected, ſo as to render the 


ſeparation unperceived) and I will enſure to both the 
felicity of at leaſt an hour's reſpite from the ſmalleſt 
hazard of their coming near each other. 

In this general deſeription J include the general beauties | 
of the ſeveral. places, already mentioned as the objects of 
my ambulation, vis. Clarembec, Rofindale, Belljoin, and 
Bacheuſen. A few particulars muſt, however, be noted. 
The dwelling-houſe of Roſindale (whoſe other beauties are 
ſo manyfold, and in ſuch good taſte) has its foundation in 
water, not a running ſtream, nor a flowing river, but a 
_— diſeoloured, ſtanding * fault common to the 


very 
%, 
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very beſt houſes, and even palaces of the Republic: and 
what is ſtranger ſtill, conſidered as an advantage. I might 
mention, too, as a counterpart to this, the miſ-ſhapen and 


outrz paintings of gods and goddeſſes, fiſh and game, fruit 


and ſhell-work, in one of the moſt ſpacious pavilions, of 
the ſaid Roſindale. This pavilion is alſo ornamented, or, 
if you pleaſe, onerated with urns and vaſes, and ſtatues 
fo ill afforted, and ſo cloſe together, that it has rather the 
air of a ſtone-maſon's or ſtatuary's ſhop and warehouſe, 
than of a nobleman's ſummer-houſe. But, indeed, all 
Dutch embelliſhments exhibit a falfe taſte and clumſy 
genius. At Bacheuſen, however, are objects that would 
find their way to your heart of hearts.” From a path 
almoſt open to an extenſive country, you enter into a grove 
of evergreens, which, by a very ſkilful gradation, take a 
deeper hue in your progreſs. The firſt five or ſix hun- 


dred yards the foliage is of young fir, which gives a tender 


kind of ſhade, at the end of which the path begins to 
darken, the trees (which are ſtill of fir, but of greater age) 
being more lofty and venerable. Preſently you come to a 
double, then a treble, row of theſe on each fide. About a 
quarter of a mile farther on, the ſhade becomes fo thick, 
that twilight overtakes you. You are alarmed ; your ſtep 
is awed ; you liſten, The wind blowing through the firs, 


in ſuch a place, gives the ſound of heavy, human ſighing, 


when, urged by a wiſh to regain the day, and preſſing 
onward, you are precipitated. into an abyſs ſo profound, 
and are ſurrounded by ſuch melancholy foliage, as wraps 
you in almoſt utter darkneſs, even in the noon of day. 
The trees, in this part, are cypreſs, the growth of ſeveral 
centuries, and the underwood below is of the dunneſt 
ſhrubs, ſo interwoven, as to exclude the light. You arc 
thus in © the darkneſs that may be felt, from which, 
however, a few minutes walking relieves you. You come 


| Into: a path, where the ſame artful arrangement of foliage, 


which had excluded the ſun-beams; is uſed to reſtore them. 
The 


and 


and 
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The greens are at firſt only ſomewhat leſs dark, the livelier 
ſhades ſucceed—the tints ſoften apace, the day returns, 
and you? are touched by an emotion too mighty and ſin- 
gular for the pen, at leaſt for that of your r Er 


— 


LETTER IV. 


TO THE SAME. 


'To the beauteous country, which includes theſe 
attracting ſpots, I ſhould tell you, that you may be con- 
duſted by land or water, each of which has its peculiar 


charm. Your route by the former is Harwick, Helvoet- 


ſluice, Rotterdam, and Nimeguen. By the latter, you 


embark at Rotterdam, and are carried on the boſom of the 
Maeſe, even to the places deſcribed ; your paſſage to which 


in the ſummer- time is replete with beautiful ſcenery : but 


let me apprize you of the neceſſity there is to go by the 


public barges, and not in one of the private bye-trading 


boats. It is the more effential for you to know this, as 
there are perſons at the water's edge lying in wait to lite- 
rally take you in, under pretence of their failing directly. 
Your being ſeduced, by this appearance of accommodation, 
may ſubject you to numberleſs inconveniences ;, befides 
paying for them double the money, which, in the vulgar 
boats, would be demanded of you for the beſt treatment. 


Having mentioned Rotterdam, I will here offer you two 


circumſtances, which, though gleaned long fince, , were 


omitted, when I gave yawn particular account of that 


populous place. 
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I was there on the 8th of March, the day which is 
commemorated as the anniverſary of the Stadtholder's 
birth, If external figns were always expreſſive of the 
fact, a traveller would preſume that the Prince of Orange 
is beloved of his people beyond any other potentate of the 
earth, taking the ſhew of his natal day as a proof of it, 
For, beſides the common ceremonies of firing guns, and 
other compliments of courſe, civil or military emblems of 
| loyalty were difplayed, wherever invention, and even 
whim, could hang them out. All the veſſels were full 
dreſſed, fore, aft, and midſhip, in their holiday finery: 
the feſtival literally went off with flying colours. The 
orange ribbon was not only in every hat, cap, and bonnet 
of his Highneſs's human fubjects, but extended to all the 
beſtial train that have the honour to breathe in his and 
their High Mightineſſes Republic. The horſes heads, 
tails, manes, cheſts, and fetlocks, were decorated with it: 
Nay, the figure of the Prince is crammed in little, into the 
buttons of the coat , and flags are hoiſted on every ſteeple: 
even the venerable gure of Eraſmys, which ſtands in the 
market- place, is moſt ridiculouſly be-oranged. A filleting 


of that colour is wreathed round his bat, or rather cap, 


and faſtened. by an orange-ſtring under his noſe, into the 
noſtrils of which is ſtuffed orange-pecling : the faſh that 


ties the robe i is fringed ' with it ; the very ſleeves of his. 
gown are filled with real oranges, and his ſhoeſtrings are 


drawn into orange-bows. Somebody, either out of zealor 
waggery, has ſtopped up the ſage's mouth with more of 
the orange- peeling, and a capacious offering of that fruit 
covers the opened folio book which he holds in his hands: 

Whether! it is that volume of his works which contains the 
celebrated treatiſe on Lolly, I am not able to inform you; 
but, whatever may be due to the honours of the day, it 
would bea pity ſo noble a ſtatue ſhould be thus caricatured 
more than once in the year. | 
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| It is, however, a pleaſant fight, to ſurvey from the water 
in a tour round the canals, the barges of pleaſure, and 
thoſe of trade, all dreſſed in their beſt array: the arms and 
emblems of the Republic, and the colours of the Pro- 
vinces that conſtitute it, brought under one point of view; 
many of the pendants n. from the top gallant maſt 
head to the river, 

How far theſe appearances are real indications of an 
happy or contented people, is not now the queſtion : 
Permit me yet a little while to amuſe you with more 
peaceable ſubjects. | 


To return to Dutch Guelderland ds one but an 


humble Gleaner would ſtoop to pick up an obſervation on 
a warming- pan, and yet two different kinds of theſe in the 
two different provinces of Utrecht and Guelderland, have 
entertained me more than any thing in which the affections 
are not engaged, fince I left England. 

In the former.place as in the latter, the ſevere weather 


which gloomed on my firſt viſit to theſe fine Provinces 


made a warm bed amongſt the neceſſar ies of life; but a 
warming-bed-pan_ in the Engliſh faſhion was not in gene- 
ral uſage, and the ſubſtitute was whimſical enough—an 
open earthen pan, full of living aſhes, was placed inan 
earthen platter, this again put into a large wicker cover, 
baſket form, not unlike a magpye's cage. T his complicated 
machinery was placed in the bed, where it remained alfout 
twenty minutes, during which I was to freeze in expecta- 
tion. A ſimple warming-pan would have anſwered a 
better end in half a dozen thrns;. for the pertinacity of 
inſiſting on its ſtaying its uſual time, againſt all the argu- 
ments I could uſe with the. chamberlain, was puniſhed by 


his ſcorching the ſheets, which induced mine hoſteſs of 
Utrecht to give in to that monſtrous machine as' ſhe 


called it, an Engliſh warming-pan. 
Farther up the country I was treated with a yet greater 
N this was no other than a Seltzer water- bottle 
M2 | filled 
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| filled with boiling materials: What was to be done with 


this, doſt thou ſuppoſe, my ingenious reader ? Why it 
was to make the tour of the bed in a very regular progreſs, 
beginning at the head, and ending at the feet: an operation 
that took up at leaſt twenty minutes alſo, and with good 
attendance, for the bottle was to reſt little and be rolled 
much. The night following, in the hope of ſhortening 
the labour, I ordered three warming - bottles, and the 
chamber maid being a good- natured girl, complied ſmilingly 
with my demand. One was placed at the head, a ſecond 
in the middle, and a third at the feet. T was going to 
exult over the ignorance and barbarity in which the coun- 
try had been ſo long involved, when the middle warmer, 
which happened to be a common wine bottle, loſt its cork, 


which dire event not being perceived tilb I had fent away 


the maid, telling her I ſhould be ſome time undreſſing, 


and would carefully take out the bottles, when they had 


done their duty, myſelf, By this manceuvre the bed was 


inundated juſt as I ſtepped: into it, with the additionap 


agrement of my being in the dark; for that nothing might 


interrupt the repoſe I promiſed myſelf, I had previouſly put 


out my candle. This was a worſe calamity, to me, at 
leaft, than the fcorched ſheets ; but putting both together, 
you feel the difficulty which a traveller from the comfor- 
table realm of Great Britain has to prevent being burned 
or *rowned in his bed; ſince he is thus nightly in _—_ 
betwixt fire and water. 
But the beds themſelves are objects of as humorous ſpe- 
culation,. as the machines by which they are warmed. 
There is a ſcale of inconvenience and abſurdity in them. 
In Holland they are indifferent, in Guelderland they are 
worſe, in Weſtphalia they are very hard upon you, and in 
Pruſſia they are not to be endured, ſcarccly even by thoſe 
who 7 EE | 
« Have made the flinty and rough couch of war 
© Their thrice · driven bed of down.“ n 
Ai 
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Aid me, ye powers, who pity aching bones, to deſcribe 
them! Beſides the delightful cuſtom of frequently cram- 
ming a family, with the agreeable circumſtance of now and 
then introducing a ſtranger to keep you company in the 
ſame room, (this is really frequent in Germany, and you 
may think yourſelf well off if they do not put a being you 
never ſaw before into your bed) and that room ſeldom. a 
large one; it is no abuſe of a traveller's privileges to aſſure 
you, that three. of their beds put together do not more 
than make up what in England would be conſidered as a 


decent bed for a man and his wife. Matter of fact will 
ſanction me to deſire you will read four inſtead of three, if 


you penetrate far into the Auſtrian country. Nor is their 


breadth leſs ſcanty than their length. So far from being 


at your eaſe, ſtretched out into your natural dimenſions 
and proportions, that you muſt contract yourſelf into one 
half of your natural ſize, and ſometimes to curl yourſelf 
up like the curs of the country. In the Palatinate, I was 


once abſalutely thruſt into ſuch a crib that a well grown 


cat would have been only handſomely accommodated : 
and for me, 'I was compelled to fold myſelf up like an eel; 
or if I were even to lie lengthways, from fide ta fide, 
the matter would not have been much heiter, as even 
in that caſe I muſt, have tucked myſelf into a double, as 
if tied neck and heels for execution: you flounce againſt 
the foot or ſideboards at every turn; and if, to be relieved 


from committing this outrage and aſſault on yourſelf, 


you take away either of theſe barbarous pieces of wood, 
which ſlide up and down, you incontinently fall out of 
bed : And that all the paraphernalia of the bed may be 
uniformly uncomfortable, the quilts, blankets, and ſheets, . 
are neither broad or long enough to keep you decently 


covered through the night, except you bundle and pack 


yourſelf up in the aforeſaid manner, and are beſides a very 
ſound and quiet ſleeper indeed ; the leaſt reſtleſſneſs, 
though but in a dream, would deſtroy the whole œcono- 

* my 
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my of your bed, and on waking you would find yourſelf 
in a ſtate of nature, though in ſleep you had ſuppoſed 
yourſelf arrayed in a birth-day ſuit. 

You have it, nevertheleſs, in mind, that I Ga gene- 
rally of Table D'Hotes, Taverns, and what in theſe coun. 
tries are, with too much compliment, called good private 
| lodgings. In private houſes you occaſionally find. in theſe 
countries, as in others, good rooms, good fare, good beds, 
and good company. But thoſe are not properly ſo much 
the objects of information to a traveller, who requires 
paſſing accommodations, at the public-inns, and private 
lodgings. Theſe merit the character J have given them, 
Indeed, in all which are juſtly called the comforts of life, 
Holland, Guelderland, Pruſſia, Germany, and other coun- 
tries, are ſo many hundred years behind us, that we have 
juſt cauſe to be at once proud 2 and grateful : proud of our 
bappy 'ifland, and grateful for the benign government, 
under which it flouriſhes. But more of this in its place. 

I ſhould entertain you very much about the forks to be 
| ſeen in the United States of Holland, as rh how they are 
lovers of Republics, and to be ſeen only in countries 
where freedom is enjoyed, and, as how, they are even 
there, only birds of pafſage ; viſitors, not natives: and, 
as how, they hold conſultations with one another through- 
out all the. Republic, having as many deputies as the re- 
ſpective Provinces; and, as how, it is ſettled at a ſolemn 
Synod, that theſe winged high mightineſſes, (for when 
erect they will meaſure to the ſtature almoſt of a man), are 
to quit Holland, on a' certain day and hour, of a certain 
month, when the ſtorks of each Province, aſſiſt at the 
general aſſembly, held on ſome palace barn, or church 
ſteeple, previous to their departure; and how, the inva- 
lids, and ſuperannuated parts of the flocks of theſe liber- 
ty-birds, being unable to travel, and againſt the laws of 
the long-legged convention that they ſhould be left be- 
hind, are very heroically, but — put to death, 
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by their fellow-creatures, . and by them left unnaturally 
(ſo cruel a thing is a too great love of freedom, ) to moul- 
der in a foreign land, while their murderers fet off, and go 
the Lord knows whitherz and, as how, in the laſt place, 
theſe ſagacious tribes, make their flight back, after a few 
months abſence, and eſtabliſh the hour and moment of 
their return, by the ſame decrees and formalities, juſt as 
if their town houſes were in one Republic, and their 
country ones in another. Of all theſe things, I ſay, and 
a great many more, which many undoubted travellers 
have inſiſted on, I ſhould certainly give you my confirma- 
tion, but for one of the ſimpleſt reaſons: ſuch as how, _ 
there is as much truth as will lie in a nutſhell, and mere 
falſehoods than could be crouded into a buſhel, reſpecting 
theſe feathered gentry : The fact is, ſome go out of Hol- 
land, and ſome ſtay in it all their lives. As a proof of the 
latter part of my poſition, I refer you to the confeſſion 
of half a dozen of: theſe learned perfonages, who, (if 
they are as honeſt as good Republicans ſhould be) will 
tell you have never left the Hague; nor, perhaps, that 
part of it y'clept the fiſh-market theſe many years: in that 
ſpot I have ſeen them ſwallow down their long ugly throats, 
as good a ſmall fry as would have ſubſiſted a family: for theſe 
are amongſt the ſeveral birds protected by ſuperſtition in 
Holland. I have, likewiſe, ſeen the ſaid Republic-loving 
birds in Pruſſia, and in other deſpotic ſtates, and even in 
ſome, where they are knocked on the head with as little 
ceremony as crows and ſparrows. I had, moreover, an 
intimate acquaintance with a whole family qq; them, in 
one of the little German territories, governed by a petty 
Prince, who was as inveterate a tyrant, both to man, _ 
and fowl, as was ever © 1 


1 Dreſſed in a petty, brief authority.” 


Another claſs of the privileged birds of Holland are 


the quails. Theſe, more * in Guelderland, are 
preſerved 
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| Preſerved with even a religious care: there is one or more, 
in almoſt every family, but by no means in Republican 
ſituations. They are caged, and hung at the ſides of the 
houſes, where they tweedle their plaintive notes, not as 
Thomſon calls them to their * running mates,” but to 
their ſlaviſh fellow priſoners, rather as if they mourned 
the loſs of their freedom, than as if _ _ the Io Pans 
of Liberty. 

A yet more favoured tribe are the os, to kill or even 
maim which, is not only an offence of a private kind, 
but ee cognizance. A ſwan feaſt, ſuch as is par- 
taken now and then in England, would by the magiſtrates 


be deemed treaſon, and by the mob ſacrilege; and here 


it is that this proud bird might, indeed, ſing while dying, 
according to poetical fiction, to think that he FROM * ſo 
comfortable a life. 

But of all the race that wing the = a Nimeguen 
raven is the moſt diſtinguiſhed. In that town, ' this 
croaking creature is of mighty importance to the inhabi- 
tants, who hold their very charter on a ſingular cuſtom 
concerning it. It is neceſſary, for one or more of theſe 
ravenous birds to be maintained at public. expence in great 
luxury. 'They are placed in a large wooden cage, which 
is bot the outlet or balcony of a more ſpacious inner apart- 
ment, ſituated on the quay, which faces that part of the 
Maiſe that looks to Arnheim. You never paſs without 
ſeeing ſome very nice fowls hung up for their repaſt, and 
picked for them as clean as if it had been for the table of 
the Burgomaſter. I muſt own, I have often wiſhed ſome of 
this good fare would have fallen down at the feet of many 
2, poor, pulletleſs, wretch, whom I have ſeen caſt up a 


longing look at the cage ;—but all this luxury is to be 


eaten in an eternal priſon, in the midſt of a Republic that 
is boaſting of its freedom. Did the charter-ravens know, 
however, what blood and miſery the ſtruggles for this 


e bave coſt the people of Holland, and what miſery 


and 
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and blood may yet flow to maintain it, they would have 


more occaſion to congratulate themſelves, perhaps, on 


| being priſoners for life, than to cxoak, like many 


of the Citizens of the en after more A 
Adieu. | ? 


LETTER LVL. 
TO THE SAME. 


Wrrg regard to the general hiſtory of this 
country, for many revolving ages, it reſembles the gene- 
ral hiſtory, alas, of almoſt every other nation in the ha- 
bitable globe; a rubric picture of battles loſt and gained, 
cities ſacked or beſieged, villages buried, burned, or de- 
ſolated, the fury of man contending with man, and the 
diſaſters of human nature, aggravated by the ambition and 
weakneſs of human creatures. Ty. | 

From the very foundation of the Republic, to the year 
1715, the ſtory of Holland, and its beautiful indepen- 
dencies, is nothing but a tiſſue of difficulties and diſputes, 
foreign or domeſtic. The inhabitants had ſcarcely time 
to breathe from one battle, and bind up its wounds, or 


| bury its dead, ere another called them to the field. A 


war of years againſt Spain, for ſecuring the independence 
of the States, was ſuſpenced by a twelve years truce, it is 
true, but it was partial, and did not extend to their In- 
dian poſſeſſions. The peace obtained in 1648, laſted only 
four years, after terrible bloodſhed. The firſt war with 
Great Britain, continued to 1654. And juſt as they be- 
Ban to reliſh the ſweets of peace, they had to cope with 

three 
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three great powers at the ſame time, viz. Denmark, Por. 
tugal, and Sweden. Their hoftilities in the North con. 
| tinued to 1660, and in the South to 1661. Then began 
their ſecond conteſt with Great Britain, and did not end 
til! their pacification treaty at Breda, in 1667, and the 
very next inſtant, they were invaded by Louis the XIVth, 


of France. A deceitful ſort of calm took place for three 


years, when they were attacked unpreparedly, (indeed 
they appear never to have been prepared) by ſea and land, 
by the formidable and united forces of France and Eng- 
land. It was not until after a carnage of fix years more, 
that the peace of Nimeguen, was. concluded in 1678, 
Even that was not enjoyed without alloy; for Louis, 
amongſt other exactions, inſiſted on their furniſhing 
troops againſt Spain, 'This was the epoch, when the liber- 
ty, endangered by James the Second, invited the Prince 
of Orange, as an auxiliary for freedom. This memorable 
expedition was undertaken in 1688, and whatever were 
its effects to Great Britain, involved the Dutch in a war, 
that laſted within a year of that of the fiege of Troy. 
The peace of Ryſwick was ſcarce concluded, when the 
diſputes about the Spaniſh ſucceſſion opened another 
ſcene of combat. This war even ſurpaſſed in duration 
that of the Trojans, laſting eleven years. The peace of 
Utrecht, indeed, gave the government time to lay down, 
or rather reſt on its arms, But as if this little Republic 
was fated to have no undiſturbed repoſe, frequent and 
bloody ruptures broke out betwixt the Dutch and the 
African Corſairs, which made it neceſſary for the former 
to keep a ſtrong armament in the Mediterranean. | 

 Fhus, my friend, you ſee that in a courſe of 147 years, 
which revolved from their firſt taking up arms in 1566, 
to the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the inhabitants of this 
what ſhall I call it? little floating iſland—this molehill 
of land in a world of waters, did not enjoy, in pacific in- 


tervals, more than thirty years. And when all theſe pub- 
T ; | lic 
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to this very day. 
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lic hoſtilities were at an end, and in reſpect of foreign 
tumults, the Republic was bleſſed with a more ſolid tran- 
quillity, than it had ever known ſince its political exiſt- 
ence, their diſputes, quarrels, and Revolutions amongſt 
themſetver, again involved them in a fucceflion of troubles, 
triumphs, ſuccefles, and miſcarriages, which filled up the 
reſt of their time, and which, continue, in a youre degree, 


— # 1 


. „e 


1 HAVE purpoſely” put off, hitherto, one im- 
portant but diſaſtrous ſubject, to the laſt moment; al- 
though I have now for the ſpace of ſome years, in wy. 
different traverſings of the continent, been placed, as it 
were, in the very eye and ear of it. You feel that I 
mean the dreadful public, and yet more fatal private, wars 
of this and many other countries on this — fide of 
the Engliſh Channel. 

What, my loved friend, is the matter with them 
all! 

« Sure tis the very error of the moon, 


© She comes more near the earth than ſhe was wont, 
« And makes men mad. | 


Does it proceed from the Fa liberty ? 
which exalts the human, almoſt to the divine nature; or 


are the nations filled with clamours * for that which no 
| man 


; 
. 
! 
f 
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« man felt the want of, and with care for Freedom, which 
« has never been in danger ?” Springs it from a due 
ſenſe of that proud principle within us, which points at 
the right which every honeſt individual has to rank with 
the loftieſt of the ſpecies, when meaſured by the ſtandard 
of nature ? or from that faQtious and diſcontented ſpirit, 
which prompts the worſt of mankind to trouble the re- 
poſe, and plunder the poſſeſſions of the beſt ? Comes it 
from true patriotiſm, or from that party rape, which 
«robs it of its good name?“ It proceeds from all theſe, 
But with reſpect to Equality, on the literal idea, as the 
mob are encouraged for reaſons they cannot penetrate, to 
conceive it, was there ever ſuch a day-dream ? To make 
the abſurdity more egregious, yet more palatable, it is 
called natural equality ! Prepoſterous as ſalfſe! What, 


dear friend, in nature is equal ? Survey her productions: 


from the firſt to the laſt, from the moſt gigantic to the 
moſt minute, as well in animals as man, what is there 


which ſhe has not created uE ON AL, even, by expreſs or- 


der of the Creator? And by that very ok intend- 
ing to promote the wiklom, 5 force and felicity of the whole? 


| Amongſt the fiſhes of the ſea, and the fowls of the air, 


and the beaſts of the field, the grand line of. fubordination 
drawn by nature goes on. Would you give to the linnet 
the wing of the eagle, or to the turnſpit the ſpeed of the 


grey-hound? To what end? Would not nature, by that 


exchange, be violated in her general laws, and would the 
beings themſelves be the. better for it? Am I told, that 
all theſe creatures were put under the ſubjection of map, 
and that he, as the lord of all below, can have naturally 
no ſuperior but the God that gave him life? The argu- 
ment reſts then, it ſeems, on the natural equality of human 
creatures. Fallacious again. For of all the beings in the 
ſcale of the univerſe, man, (if we except his origin, con- 


cerning the equality of which he has no more right to be 
proud, than the worm that devours his carcaſe), is the 


molt 
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| moſt ſubje& to the laws of natural in- equality. The point 


which places him at the top of the creation is certainly 
his ſoul; for his body, whether a maſter- piece of beauty, 
or a maſs of deformity, is alike corruptible, and rather 
an object of humiliation than triumph. But, were you 
diſpoſed to ſelect, from the diverſified works of nature, 
any ſpecimen of her wonderful variety and irregularity, , 
could you fix on any thing ſo proper to diſplay that irre- 
gularity, that variety, as the human mind ? So far from 
there being herein an univerfal equality, there is nothing 


ſo unequal amongſt all the performances of Creation, The 


ſtrength of the lion is not more remote from the feeble- : 
neſs of the gnat, nor the ſwiftneſs of the rein-deer from 


the tardineſs of the ſnail, than the diſtance between the 


power and weaknefs, velocity and ſlowneſs of men's ſouls 
and underſtandings. Nature, by uncontroulable laws, 
has eſtabliſhed, that to one man ſhonld be given an head 
to plan, govern, and command ; to another, hands to 
toil and obey. Innumerable are the gradations, from 
thoſe who guide the helm of the ſtate, to thoſe who re- 
gulate the ſteerage of a ſimple ſkiff, from the nobleſt 
architect to the moſt ordinary artificer. The harmonies of 
civil ſociety are carried on by the joint aſſiſtance of all 
theſe in their proper places, take them out of which, and 
tranſpoſe them, and put the one into the ſtation of ano- 
ther; and in ſhort, jumble them together, on the plea 
of natural equality, according to the new ſyſtem, and 
what reſults from all this? What becomes of civil ſocie- 
ty, and of the world ? Doth not ſuch a farce upon the 
decent ſubordinations and arrangements of nature, fill 
it with diſcords, diſorders, and death? Look into the 


page of ancient annals, and into the more ſanguinary hiſtory 


of modern times what do they exhibit but a tiſſue of ab- 

ſurdity, horror, and blood? 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that were theſe at wah to ſub- 
fide, by the eſtabliſhment of Republicaniſm on the ruins 
| of 
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of Monarchy, that the happineſs of mankind, which 
ought to be the aim and end of all governments, would 
be the effect? Let the toiling hand govern, and the pro- 
jecting head obey. Would not confuſion be indeed con- 
founded ? Or ſhall all men have an equal ſhare in the 
direction of human affairs ? Shall there be no governors, 
no governed ? Shall families, ſocieties, ſtates, and em- 
pires be without an head ? Shall all be common right, 
and common fellowſhip ? The comet, my friend, were it 


« to ruſh lawleſs through the void,” would not trail ſo 


much miſchief in its courſe, as ſuch a number of licenti. 
| ous orbits out of their proper ſpheres. The wolves and 
tygers of the foreſts acknowledge, it is true, no ſuperior, 
and they ſometimes troop, in grim affociation and fell 
banditti, to lay waſte the countries through which they 
paſs; they are, it muſt be owned, notable republicans, 
and are unanimous to deſtroy whatever they meet with; 
but they deſtroy each other alſo; and are bad examples 
of the ſucceſs of an univerſal republic, inſtituted on the 


levelling principle. The wolves and tygers of human 


kind, if ſuffered to roam through the wilderneſs of life, 
without any check on paſſions more fierce and fatal than 
any beſtial appetite—or, if controuled only by thoſe laws 
which are inſtituted by what are called patriots, only becauſe 


they avowedly differ from and oppoſe any order. in'a crea- 
tion that is ſuſtained by order only—would ſoon make the 


univerſe more intolerable to its inhabitants, than any abuſe 
which power has yet introduced into the government of 
the world ; and the moſt diſloyal being would again call 
out, like the frogs in the fable, for a king, and rather 
than any longer be left to the anarchy of being delivered 


over to themſelves, would pray for one tyrant (ſuppoſing. 


no honeſt prince would then accept of * in exchange 
for an univerſe of deſpots. 


But farther, how egregiouſly and, my friend, is 
this new doctrine! Are not all large bodies of men com- 


Ta 
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pelled to have governors and chiefs? And do not theſe 
imply command and obedience ? and do not theſe argue 
in their very name and nature, authority and ſubjection? 
What are the Admirals, Generals, Colonels, and Subal- 
terns of the preſent French armies, but heads? What 
are the ſoldiers and failors they govern or direct, but ſub- 
ordinate members? In what conſiſts the difference be- 
twixt theſe and former commanders, whether miniſterial 
or military ? Alas, nothing but * the whiſtlings of a 
name,” Call it Ariſtocracy, and the gentleſt government 
becomes tyranny : give it the name of Democracy; and 
there is no ſlavery too hard to be endured. Nay, the 
very men who are ſuch ſticklers for equality, who have 
even fought and bled for it, continue to this very hour 
to make the proudeſt diſtinctions amongſt men, even in 
a ſtate of mutual captivity. The firſt thing that ſtruck 
me in my viſit to Weyzel, a celebrated town, as you 
know, of Weſtphalia, was the ſeeing a number of Re- 
publican French officers, (priſoners) walking on the 

parade attended by their ſervants, Two of theſe latter, 
were receiving the orders of their maſters, with their 
heads uncovered, and their bodies bent in a very unre- 
publican manner. What | in a ſtate of common calamity, 
are theſe nice diſtinctions to be made, thought I? are 
brother priſoners to keep up this lofty difference ? Are 
thoſe who have levelled the earth, ſo ſoon unmindful 
of their leading maxim? All men are equal!“ One 
of the ſuperiors (I thought there were no ſuperiors) 


grew angry, chid his domeſtic, and ſent him from his 


preſence. Could the old conſtitution - could deſpotiſm 
do more! I ſaw the obedient ſlave with the moſt ſer- 
vile ſhrug of his country, and of his condition, go linking 
away. Do much for confraternity. 

My friend, a ſkilful uſe of words, ſubſtituting « one 
for another, as time and circumſtance may require, will 


apparently + 
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parently change the nature of things : but real liberty 
and flavery are the ſame beautiful and bitter Potions, 
denominate them what you will, and the tyrant is not 
leſs an oppreſſor, for altering his name to that of a friend 
to freedom : indeed, ſome of the worſt enemies that free. 
dom ever had in all ages and countries, have 1 this 
ſacred character. 

Point out to me the Deſpot, that has not called him- 
ſelf a lover of his people, and of his country. Under 
this ſpecious maſk I have, within a few years, been an 
eye-witneſs to no leſs than two formidable inſurrections 
in this little Republic, on the verge of which, I an 
now writing, I am far from being ſure, that I ſhall not 
be ſpectator of a * third: though one would have 
thought either of the two former might have written 
on the hearts of the people, the wisDoM oF CONTENT, 
in characters of blood. That which raged in 1787, is fo 
well and faithfully written, by an Engliſh author, who 
calls his work an hiftory of the late Dutch Revolution, 
that I ſhall not only refer, but recommend you to a pe- 
ruſal of it. A few of the miſerable particulars, I ſhall 

give vou on the authority of perſonal knowledge. But 
not till I again reſume the pen to aſſure you, amidſt the 
ſtorm of contending nations —“ the wrecks of matter,” 
and the almoſt « cruſh of worlds,” I am, affectionately, 


yours. | 


*The third has come to paſs, 


LETTER 
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LETTER LVII. 
To THE SAME. 


WI E talk much, and with much reaſon, of the 


4 exceſſes of our Engliſh mobs, my dear friend. Their 


ſanguinary diſpoſition has been compared to that of our 
Engliſh bull-dogs, which are ſaid to be inſatiate of blood, 
when they have once drawn it from the objects of their 
attack. Our Britiſh inſurrections are; no doubt, marked 
like others, by ſome of the prominent features of rebellion 
in all countries, devaſtation, flames, and untimely | death. 
But I did not know, how great an enemy man could be to 
man; nor had I a clear idea to what an extent human 
beipgs could go in the deſtruction of one another, although | 


I am not unread in the bloody ſtory of my own country, 


tilt I began to glean the more dreadful annals of others. 
The fix years that have elapſed fince I beheld in Holland 


| the demon of civil fury aſſociated with party madneſs, far 


from having abated the memory of their dire effects, are 
felt, methinks, with a ſtronger horror, from having ob. 
ſerved ſimilar outrages in other quarters of the agitated 
globe. Unhappy Holland ! while one party were at- 
tempting to deſtroy thee apd themſelves by fire and ſword, 
rapine and ſlaughter, the other were wreaking vengeance. 
againſt thy beſt, faireſt, and moſt innocent r N 
upon thy wives and children. 1 

While one fide, I fay, my friend, were thus outraging” all 
order, decency, and compaſſion, the other manifeſted no 


leſs fury. The party of the Stadtholder, and that of the 


patriots were alike infefted with the' poiſon of the tines; 
It reached the boſoms even of the gentler ſex: 44 afl in- 
ſtance of which, pardon me, if I make your nature recoit, 

. "OM even 
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even as mine did on the day my flowing eyes bore teſtimony 
to-it, A party of patriots had taken, and killed, in the 
town of Bois-le-duc, one of the Prince's adherents, who 
had been active in the cauſe of the Stadtholder. His defeat 
was, therefore, a kind of triumph; a groupe of people ſoon 
gathered round the body, yet ſtruggling betwixt life and 
death. [Amongſt the reſt, were two women who had been 
fetching water from the public fountains, One of theſe 
| no ſooner underſtood the cauſe of the mobꝰs collecting, 
than ſhe poured out about two thirds of the water from 
ber pail, which ſhe placed under the wounds of the mur- 
dered. citizen, whoſe blood was thus mingled with the 
water, when pledging the furrounding populace, ſhe ex- 
claimed, as ſhe drank with more than ſavage fury, * May 
rivers of this flow through the ſtreets till our enemies are 
vanquiſhed !” And to fach a pitch of enthuſiaſm was thi 
carried, that, as one more example, J muft inform you, 
another patriot, quarrelled with the beau tiful rainbow, and 
ſhot, at it, becauſe the orange mingfed i in. its hues: this was 
nearly as mad and irrevefent as the dreſſing up the figure 


of the Virgin Mary with a red bonnet, and writing under 


the croſs of our Saviour, the man Jeſus, the ci-devant 


Redeemer of the world, 
; All comments of the moraliſt, my ſriend, are loft, and 


all effufions of the peaceful lover of makind abſorbed on 


occaſions like theſe: for breaches. of. this fort i in nations, 


like old and incurable wounds, though they are often 
| Kinned over, conceal an unſubdued venom, which gathers 
families, 1 we know, may, after 6 ſome imminent and deadly 5 
breach,” reunite. from policy, or principle, or from ſome 


reliques of affection: but! even this 3 is a patched up accom- 
gaodation ; and after a; violent open rupture, whether in 
empires, or the little domeſtic common - wealths that form 
them, the whole hiſtory, of mankind furniſh few examples 


r che N have e. forgiven, one another. 
| Many 


. 
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Many months after the Prince's party had been reipſtated 
in its privileges, and the patriot faction, not only yielded 
to authority, but appeared to have forgot its animoſity, I 
had but too many illuſtrations of the foregone remark. 
On the breaking out of the rebellion in other countries, 
I again beard the voice of ſedition, and the more than 


murmurs of diſaffoction in various parts of theſe diſunited 
ſtates. Sacred be the love of rational liberty. But the 


fever of freedom i is a, wildfire rhat is more deſolating than 
any other contagion: that of Conſtantinople i is not ſo ſud- 
denly imbibed, nor does it travel with unimpaired venom 
ſo far or ſo faſt, It i is a peſt chat ſeizes diſtant nations, and 
ſtrikes with the rapidity : and the force of lightning. Even 


when Holland ſeemed to have got the better of this politi- 
cal plague, its poiſons were undermining her conſtitution, 


and like thoſe fires which are burning in the bowels of the 
earth, unſeen, | are inwardly conſuming its entrails, and 
making their way to the ſurface, I was in Holland when 
ſhe was preciſely i in this ſituation, prepared for her ſecond 
ſhock, and waiting only for the ſignal of her expatriated re- 


brands (the baniſned Dutch patriots then forming a part of 


the French army) to give the exploſion; © Breda was taken, 
Gorcum was inundated, and the cannonade of William- 
ſtadt, thundered to the very ſea, and prepared the patriots 
of the provinces for the reception of their exiled friends. 
In my way to Helvoetſluice, in order to embark for 
England, every countenance I looked into carried the 
marks of fear, loyalty, ambition, or revolt. Notwithſtand- 
ing the cautious jealouſy natural to power, and all the 


_ vigilance of the magiſtrates, little knots of-people were 


to be obſerved gathered together, in corners of the ſtreets, 
and in bye-places, where it was thought the eye of autho- 
rity would not penetrate. | My wandering ſteps, which ſo 
often led me into unfrequented places, and thereby, as you 
have ſeen, made me tread upon many a ſecret, led me to 
the haunts of theſe Dutch male-contents. They were 
„ | —_—_ 


U 
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always to de ſeen in that earneſt and ber üppresd hg 


whiſper, which ſo. often betrays its treaſons; the fore. 
finger: extended, the button caught at, and held faſt, or 
thook moſt rebelliouſſy; the month of the fpeaker con- 
trated; fo as to. ſend forth only the unbetraying voice of 
confpiracy, and that of the hearer, on the contrary, opened 
to its width, to ſwallow the treaſon, while the eyes of the 
party communicating, like à pair of ſentinels, ordered to 
defend the door of the lips, ſeemed to =P Gouble watch, 


par eee fays, 


5 The babbling goſſips of the air | 
it ne Should prate of their evhere- about at 


K 24-5 


Artizans, burgemaſters, prieſts, and peaſants, were thus 
infidiouſly, or fearfully, gathered together, either to ex- 
preſs their apprehenſion, their hope, or their deſpair, were 
to de detected in theſe communities; and had not the 


whole country been threatened with a very ſerious calamity, 
it would not have deen unamufing to a e who de- 


8 « To catch the rg: Aae they riſe.” ">; 

7 is not unentertaining to ſee the little ſhifts which 
perſons, engaged in ſecret converſations of any kind, make 
to prevent being diſcovered: the immediate change they 


I TO 


4 8 on the firſt view of an-intruder—the ſudden alters 


tion from an aweful to a careleſs air as the ſaid intruder 
approaches; the tones varied from almoſt in diſtin& whiſ. 
pers, and portentous meetings, to louder accents; now 

walking on, now ſtopping a little, as if engaged in ordinary 
f converfation; the ſubject of which, while you have an eye 
en them, is changed as often as their poſitions. I took 
notice, while I pauſed at Helvoetſluice, that as their friends 
on the other fide of the water, that is to ſay, the enemies 
pf their country, were more rapid in their advances, while 
their. very fires were in fight, and the patriots, on the 
det ſide, were almoſt opening their arms to receive 
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chem, [theſe ſecret meetings were leſs viſible.” It is a a criſis 
at which the mind of a conſpiracy is made up, the com” 
ponent parts of which, perfectiy underſtanding their plans, 
lie in wait to put them in execution, aſſuming, in the mean 
time the maſk of well - diſſembled loyalty : for, ſtrange as it 
may ſeem, vice, when ſwelled to its Height, and juſt about 
to ſhew itſelf, borrows the ſemblance of its oppoſite vir- 
tue, in the robes of which it is then moſt aſſiduous to cover 
itſelf. Thus, drunkenneſs affects temperance, inconti- 


nence chaſtity, avarice generoſity, detraction candour, 


impiety religion, and faction, which would hurl a ſovereign 
from his throne, in that moment is the loudeſt to ſing forth 


the praiſes of royalty. : 
But treachery, my dear friend, is never a an 


' never ſo fatal, as when it thus hides itſelf, and would ſeem 


the thing it is not. From a foe, whom I obſerve taking 
aim at me, I may eſcape by accident, by courage, or by 
addreſs, but from the ſtroke of an aſſaſſin, whom, though 


T once knew him to be my enemy, my believing heart at 
length conſiders as a penitent friend, I am ſo far from 


being guarded, that to ule the words of one of our 9 
poets, | 


&« I lay my ſleeping li fe within his arms.“ 


Thus it was with the ſeveral inhabitants of Holland. 


| They had done ſpeaking and were now prepared to act, 


and the moment of that action was waited for with the 


ſollen malignity and gloomy paſtime which characters a 


cold and determined nature, ſuch as many of the natives of 
Holland poſſeſs. They waited for their long - wiſned re- 
venge in ſilence, but it was a filence that reſembled the 
fearful ſtillneſs of the fy, · when the thunder is gathering 
force: but the ſilence of a Hollander, when once his part 
is taken, is more to be apprehended than the thunder 
itſelf, of which I gleaned an: inſtance that is in reſerve for 
you. Perhaps I have raiſed your curioſity, and therefore 


25 28 have this dire example of Dutch revenge here. 


Two 
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Two brothers, on ſome very flight occafion, quarrelled, 
and, from being inmates, ſeparated houſes, neighbourhood, 
and at length broke connexion: their alienation was neither 
ſoftened; nor embittered by correſpondence. After about 
eleven years paſt in this manner, one of the brothers mar. 
ried a beautiful woman. The fingle brother, who had 
been watching his opportunity of vengeance, made his 
appearance very unexpectedly on the wedding · day, and 
deſiring an interview with the married man in a ſeparate 
apartment, was no ſooner perceived than welcomed ; the 
latter taking it for granted he came to be reconciled, and 
had choſen this ene to render it more accep- 

table. The bachelor thus addreſſed the bridegroom. 
7. Brother, we have not met ſince our diſ greement divided 
4 us, this day eleven years: I come now to remind you of 
c the circumſtance.—Thus,” —ſtriking a poniard into the 
heart of the bridegroom, who had juſt power to gain the 
apartment of his bride, who was then dancing with one of 
her huſband's friends. Scarcely could he exclaim that he 
was murdered, ere he ſunk down and expired at her feet; 
and while the company and ſervants were employed about 
their friend and maſter, the aſſaſſin coolly mounted his 
| horſe, and made his eſcape. | 

Alas ! my friend, it is with the patriotiſm that embraces 
all my fellow-creatures, and their happineſs, that I apprize 

you, that our preſent ſheaf muſt be deeply ſpotted with 
their blood ! the mingled blood of beauty and deformity, 
innocence and guilt. The ſcenery, which is yet, in ſtore, 
was partly painted amidſt the tranquillity of returning 
peace, and partly amidſt the horrors of returning war. 
Often have I been within fight, not ſeldom within 
hearing, of two of the fierceſt oppoſitions that ever deſola- 
ted the works of man and God, You will not be ſurpriſed 
to learn, that the impreſſion which ſuch ſcenes has made 
upon an eye and ear · witneſs, ſhould have filled his mind 


with materials that lie freſh in his memory, and bleed in 
5 = his 
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his heart. How, many towns, villages, and all that they 1 5 
inherit, have Iſeen blooming, c on the one day with beauty, 
wealth, content, and happy, countenances, deſpoiled, de- 
formed, impoveriſhed, and deluged i in tears and in blood, 
upon another! The pictures of thele, taken both i in the 
one poſition 7 and i in- the other, muſt be given. They 
ſhall be delineated with ſimple hiſtorical truth, for neither 
romance nor fable, i in their wildeſt, warmeſt colouringe, 
could, can, or has ever reached them. 
Poflibly the Gleaner is the firſt traveller who bath yet 
deſcribed the happineſs of nations at peace, and the miſery 
of ſuch nations at war, in a reſidence immediately before, 
and after, the violations of public tranquillity. He has 
viewed as well the havock of battle in its moſt intenſe rage, 
as the cold horrors that ſucceeded conqueſt. He has 
My in countries, when the horn of plenty Glled 
them with fertility and fragrance,, and deplored, even as 
if his property were mingled in the common wreck, the 
withering effects of victory, after the enemy had torn up 
all the works of nature, and of man, the moſt fair, and the 
moſt cheriſhed. He has been amongſt the laſt to quit, 
and the firſtto reviſit, a threatened country and evacuated 
town, and has obſerved the labours of A life |. a r re 
of art, and the o more affecting ruins of havin lags! 
Before he ſet out on this laſt tour, of which he has here 
drawn the faint outline, he had ſeen public miſery, and 
felt its effects: his reading had furniſhed him with recorded 
horrors in the bloody hiſtory of his own country: but all 
this was but the /badoww c of the diſaſter, which the excurſion 
alluded to, has brought cloſer under his eye, and yet cloſer 
to his heart. 
Deſcending by degrees, i in a ſtep that receded in pro- 
portion as the enemy adyanced, I found myſelf almoſt im- 
perceptibly once more in. Holland, whoſe armies, ſtill 


wwe upon the benks of the Maiſe and Lover Rhine 


muſt, 
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muſt, perhaps, again have recourſe to the affiftance of her 


great wwater-deg, to whom ſhe has more than once oved 
the ſalvation of her Republic; and indeed this ſturdy 


guardian ought to do infinite good, fince he oannot be let 
looſe. upon the enemies of the ſtate without abundant - 


miſchief—an inundation of the country being, next to 
captivity and its conſequences, the greateſt evil, Would 
| you believe, after all which has happened ſince my former 
gleaning of the United States, after all the faithful tradi. 
tions of horror, bloodſhed, pillage, and blaſphemy, which 
have been placed before them, that I find again here the 
ſelf ſame ſpirit of diſaffection grown more gigantic, and 
with increaſe of ferocity proportioned to augmentation of 
force? For the diſaffection of more arbitrary States, of 
France herſelf, for inſtance, I ean more eaſily allow and 
account, but one would have thought that a Republic, — 


attached as is that of Holland to all thoſe things which 


the French people now moſt hold in ſcorn, perſon, pro- 
perty, life, and religion; and with the bleeding teſtimonies 
of rapine, devaſtation and death before their eyes, —one 
would have thought, I ſay, that in ſuch a country, amongſt 
ſuch a people, who have much to loſe and nothing to 
gain, the fury of party, by which they have ſo often un- 
mercifully ſuffered, and are ſuffering at this moment in 
every limb and artery of the Republic, might have been 
moderated, if not deſtroyed. Surely the deſperation of 
liberty, like that of love, baffles all reaſoning, ' and mocks 
at all ſober laws. Even the richeſt merchants of the 
United Provinces, men who, muſt, on the very principles 


of equality, at leaſt, divide the Jabours and gains of life, 


with thoſe who ſubſiſt only by an oppoſite ſet of principles, 
which levels idleneſs and induſtry—even ſuch men pant 
for the complete triumph of the common enemy, and are 
ready to ſacrifice, not only their fortunes, but their families 
—to What? to falſe ideas of freedom, and to revenge. 


What could they acquire? the gratification of an ancient 
grudge» 


\, 
* 
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| radio” What muſt they loſe ?. Every thing elſe} But 
ſo cold and ſo dark is their feeling on this ſubject, chey 
would conſider it as à cheap * purehaſ 
But the ſpreading flame is not confined to Holland! 
The Gleaner has traced its progreſs through the provincial, 
petty towns of Auſtria, where a ſlender paſſage of the 
Rhine ſeparates the inhabitants from their utterly ruined 
- neighbours,” friends, and countrymen on the other ſide; 
he has ſeen and heard the look and tone of determined 
Revolution: and, if he has at one moment obſerved one 
man retreating witheear, he has, in the next, noticed more 
than one remaining fixed to his houſehold, in hope of the 
deſtroyer. In numberleſs places, believe me, a protecting 
army is an object of ſilent, yet obvious, hate, and one 
which menaces captivity is welcome. Along the banks of 
the Maiſe, as of the Rhine, even though their waves may 
be almoſt ſaid, from the alchemy of commerce, to flow 
with gold, the very worſhippers of that precious miſchief 
would gladly tinge its billows with blood ! In Weſtphalia, 
in Pruffia, he has followed, in every directio n, the like 
power. Lol cannot get into a publie- houſe, boat, or 
carriage, but the water and the land re- echoes with the 
ill-difſembled voice of Kr or the avowed. and bolder 
tones of faction. 

In ſhort, the fever is more univerſal than any other that 
has yet raged in the world. It ſeizes on all ages, ſexes, 
and countries; and though millions have already died of it, 
the fury rather increaſes than abates. I have ſeen old 
fellows in their grand climacteric (to whom an eaſy chair 
and a warm peaceful hearth, one would think, might com- 
priſe all the liberty fighed for), I have ſeen ſuch receive 
vith exultation every account of a fortreſs deftroyed, a 
village en or a wy deſolated, even thingh GY 

"wy 
* The purchaſe has been mide; ; we ſhall ſee how 1050 we eue 
pleaſed with their — 
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their own, Like the malignant Zanga, but — 


by Zanga's motives of revenge, they 


Love the rocking of the battlements; 
« It ſuits the gloomy. habit of their ſouls.” 


10 a word, in a circuit of many hundred leagues, I have 
ſeen a ſpirit of revolt to the ruling power, (whether em. 


peror, ſtadtholder, or king) that riſes amongſt the ruins, 
and ſtirs up inſurrection amidſt the very n of thrones 
and dominions 2 * 


E MS  - 
ro . 


Ta told me, I mms. | in one of your hs 
| Hs that I had mingled in my ſheaves many a bloody 
wreath, . Alas, it is but the bluſhing Ggnal of. thoſe events 
which are doomed. to outrage the feelings of every gentle 
heart. In the character of an hiſtorical Gleaner I ſhall, 
ere long, be called upon to afflict the reader, and my friend, 
yet more : the moſt terrifying truths are to be told; truths, 
er which I have wept and ſhuddered; but, over which, I 
nevertheleſs hope (ſhould the peruſer of theſe pages ſhed 


a tear, and ſhudder alſo) he will find a balm ſufficient to 


the wound. Amidit the pangs of general philanthropy, 
every Briton-born reader, at leaft, will feel at his heart the 
beatituds of his particular happineſs, in being a member of 
that iſland, which, although by comparative extent) it 
meaſures but as a ſpeck in the map of the world, is the 
natal reſidence of the fortunate, and the almoſt ſole ſanc- 


tuary of the unhappy proportions of the globe. 


But, 


to 
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Bat, however; my countrymen, and my friends, are 


to be felicitated on this circumftance, I ſorrow to tliſtrefs - 
them by delineating the ſad reverſe, and, W. will 


* Spare the telling, ſince it be a pain,” 


28 long as poſſible. 


The hurry and agitation of public affairs have led me 
to ſome anticipations; the crouding incidents of the mo- 
ment; the now gathering, now diſperſing ſtorms of wary 
have made me break in upon my reſerves prematurely ; 
and that to the neglect of many a more pacific and ſmil- 
ing ſcene. To theſe I ſhall return with a ſatisfaction that, 
I flatter myſelf, you will ſhare, as it will, for a while, 
ſuſpend every more turbulent ſubject, and mas me 


to conduct you gradually along, till you almoſt forget we 
are approaching ſcenes of devaſtation. By ſuch means, 


too, I ſhall rather break the blow upon your feelings than 
take them by ſurprize: nay, more, as our paths to the 


_ ſeats of war lie through ſome of the moſt charming parts 
- Weſtphalian Pruſſia, I ſhall even ſtrew thoſe paths 


with flowers. 
I am now again addreſſing you from Nimeguen, the 


laſt conſiderable town of the Dutch territory, where, af- 
ter having employed the reſt of this letter, in a few 


Gleanings properly belonging to Holland, and the Pro- 
vinces, we will journey onward, 
Dy Sedate to think, and watching each event,“ 
* with our accuſtomed privileges, 
« Try what the open, what the covert yields.” 
You have in recollection, I truſt, my Gleanings of the 


Dutch theatre, when the ghoſt of Hamlet ſtalked on the 
ſtage of Holland, during the Hague fair. On a re - viſi- 


tation of that celebrated town ſome days ago, I found that 
a troop of German actors had been permitted to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the playhouſe, fituated in the Caſuary-ſtreet, 
which the French comedians (corvicted of Jacobiniſm, 


_- 


4 
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as I' TEE you) had evacuated. - The feſt piece, at 
the repreſentation of which I attended, was called, l 
think, The Robber; in which, amongſt ſeveral very 
fine-wrought, and as fine ated, ſcenes, was one turning 
upon an event ſo prepoſterous, that I muſt relate it to 
vou. The hero of the performance is a young man, 
who, in the, firſt. Inſtance, robs His. own: other, and, 

deſperate banditti, ho hive their higats in a a deep foreſt, 
and with- ſuch affociates he ſhares the plunder and the 
crimes. ' Notwithſtanding his companions have had 

ſtrength enough over the virtues of his youth to extin- 
'guiſh his ſenſe of duty toan aged and almoſt helpleſs parent 
(and one of the tendereſt that ever bore the name), and 

even to make him forego the endearing ſociety of the lady 
'to whom he was powerfully attached, they had not force 
of ſeduQtion ſufficient to eradicate, entirely, the vital 

principle of nature and conſcience, which, at various pe- 
riods, broke forth in ſighs of remorſe, and bluſhes of 
ſhame. The « cunning of the ſcene” affords many diſ- 
plays of cheſe, and in the lucid returns of his heavily- 
Imitten heat, he reſcues that very parent, and that very 
much- loved, though deſerted, · miſtreſs, from the ber- 
barity and machinations of an elder brother: This bro- 
ther is, alſo, by his means, (and by the moſt equi- 
table laws of human life, as well as of the drama) 
brought to juſt puniſhment z and, by arrangements no 
leſs proper, the father is reſtored to the freedom and 
honeurs which. his eldeſt ſon had raviſhed from him, 
and the young lady is preſerved from violation. By 
ſuch means, the parties, long divided by the vices, are 
brought together by the virtues of this heroic robber. 
Forgiveneſs of the father, and of the miſtreis, are mat - 
ters of courſe, and the reconciliatory ſcenes, which 
exhibit theſe, are as naturally ſuſtained as the incidents 
dy which they are brought about, are artfully contrived. 
* thing is in the faireſt __ of being ſettled to the 
fatisfaCtion 


1 
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ſatisfaction of the characters and of the audience. I never 
witneſſed the denauement of a tragedy more comfortably 
arranged for the feelings. But the author was of a diffe- 
rent opinion, for in the moment that you are about to 
congratulate this good ending of as bad a beginning, the 
poet ſtarts a difficulty, which I conceive neither nature or 
reaſon ſuggeſted to him. The almoſt converted robber, 

even while ſupported on the one hand by the love of a2 
father, and on the other, by that of an adored: miſtreſs, | 
finds ont, that having ſworn to live and die with his foreſt 
companions, he cannot violate his oath ; and that, even 
if he could, his delicacy would not ſuffer him to carry ö 
pollution into the arms of an innocent woman. 

Now, if you approve of this Arole of delicacy, I could 
wiſh to ſtop at it; but, as a faithful Gleaner, 1 muſt pro- 
ceed to inform you, that our delicate hero by no means 
contents himſelf with this declaration; but while his hand 
is joined by a parent to that of a miſtreſs, who covers it 
with tears of joy, and kiſſes of love, he gs 

: © Throws it like a noiſome weed away, | 
obſerving that, although he feels it impoſible. — oY 
the lady himſelf, he cannot endure the thought of ber \ 
living for another. This new misfortune ſinks the father 
to the ground, upon which he, is left to die on the one 
ſide of the ſtage, while the lady ftands ſtatue · ſtruck with 
grief on the other. Neither of theſe objects go to tbe 
heart of our hero. On the contrary, he intimates that 
there is no way left to pacify his fears on this curious 
point of delicacy, but the death of this belgwed miſtreſs. 
Hereupon the poet makes her  obligingly take. the hint by 
throwing herſelf into an attitude to receive the blow from 
the hand \of. 1 her lover; who, however, rather heſitates 
about it, upon which the lady preſents her beautiful 
boſom (all heroines you know maſt be beavtifu) to 
any of the robbers; none of whom can be found to 


. Scar that whiter ſkin of her's than ſhow, . 
2 4 and ſmooth as monumental alabaſter,” “ 


| When 
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When men, who live by pillage and murder, are thus 
tender-hearted, I am juſtified in applying the quotation ; 


though, I ſhould conſider myſelf as having a ſufficient - 


ſanction on the determined laws of the drama, to enrol 


amongſt a en thoſe of en and en 5 


beagty. 
The Ruffans, 4 ll unſheath t their 5 and 


| might, perhaps, have been wrought upon to cut in twain 
the ſilken bonds of humanity, that held them a moment 
uplifted, had not the hero come forth in all the might of 
his delicacy, in the ſhape of 2 rant, (loud and vehement 
as ever pierc'd * the ears of the groundlings), to aſſert 
his ſole and excluſive claim to the aſſaſſination. Saying 
which, and a- great deal more, he takes the woman of 
his heart, gently in his arms, then buries his dagger genth 
in her breaſt, then ſupports her gently as ſhe finks on the 
earth, where, gently placing her on the fide oppoſite that 


of his dead father, on whoſe Body by the bye, dying or 


dead, he never beſtows a glance, and then gently embrac- 
ing his robber-friends; he ſtalks off to kill himſelf at a 


more convenient ſeaſon: and thus concludes this gentle 


piece of bufineſs : of which if any thing could add to the 
abſurdity, it would be the circumſtance df having juſt be- 


fore found hmiſelf wholly incapable” of ſtabbing his worth- - 


- Tefs brother, becauſe, though ſtained with the fouleſt of- 
fences againſt his dear father and dearer miſtreſs, he was, 
forſdoth, a good for nothing brother If this is not re- 
fining upon "refinement, and out- ſentimentizing ſentimentality, 
the deuce is f it! Few of my readers but muſt allow tbis 
was carrying the point of delicacy a little too far: and, for 
my part, if this is the German method <of ſettling the 
point, I remain a' ſteady admirer 6f the tobſe Engliſh 
faſhion of ſtabbing any "body, and, indeed, Almoſt every 
body; rather than the woman of one's' heart. „ 


Baut the truth is, this is n the German mode any more 
chan it is ours, as T have thewn, and ſhall ſtill ſhew, in 


various 


* 
* * 
* * 
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yarious inſtances.” It is the act and deed ſolely of the au- 
thor of this drama, who has therein not only put his he- 
roine to death for his own amuſement, but has committed 
an aſſaſſination upon a much greater character, even nature 
berſe Hf, and this is one example (out of an hundred) that 
has made. me wiſh, gentlemen, \ who have the life and death 
of their characters, as dramatic writers, in their hands, 
would be a little leſs laviſh, of human, at leaſt of poetical 
blood, without ſhewing cauſe i in the courts of reafen, na- na- 
ture, and conſeience. Not that I mean to. attach this ſtrain 
upon dramatic or natural laws, to the productions of the 
German. . poets in general. They very frequently write,. 
and at, with the moſt accurate knowledge of the human 
heart, and ſeldom, fail to find their way to its when their | 
purpoſe is to intereſt i its affections. 3 

1 was, indeed, ſoon recompenſed for the 1 rind 
outrage of probability, by the performance which I ſaw at 
the * theatre, A few nights after, when all was 
A Nature to advantage reſs'd.” _ 

It. was, properly ſpeaking, a gala play, being Ke a 
in honour. of the Prince Stadtholder's birth-day, one of 
the few very occaſional events which bring a ſpflicient 
number of people to fill the Hague theatre; for, although 
it is not larger than Colman's in the Haymarket, there is 
rarely audience enough to pay for the few pounds of cans 
dle beſtowed to. illumine the gloom, and, doubtleſs, this 
is one reaſon why, there is not more light thrown. upon the 


audience of the Hague. On this great occaſion, however, 


there were about f as many lamps ſtuck over the Stadt- 
holder's box as would have been placed on the board of 
his Britannick Majcfty': s corn-cutter. on the 4th of June; 
and even the under tier of ſconces, chat uſually ſtand un- 
occupied, were filled with wax L In a word, I beheld . 
aſtoniſhing circumſtance of a Dutch theatre craanded; and, 

inſtead of << the beggarly. account of empty boxes, I ound my- 
ſelf among the flower and faſhion. nn Hague. 


After 


; 
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After being waited for by the actors and the audience 


the decent time, that is, juſt long enough to wind up ex- 


pectation to the proper pitch, without ſtraining its ſprings, 
his Serene Highneſs and his Royal-blooded partner made 
their appearance, the firſt in a modeſt ſuit of flightly.or. 
namented blue broad cloth, the laſt according to the eti. 
quette made and provided, in theſe caſes, 8littering in 
white ſilver tiſſue. Brunſwick's eldeſt hope was ſhining 
at their fide, and his Ducheſs attended the graceful and 
lovely Princeſs Hereditary in the ſtage-box, decorated 
for that night only, to receive them. 
But, alas! all this was but the gay diſguiſe of a con- 
cealed anxiety; or rather, it was but the trapping and in- 
cumbrance of a comfortleſs fituation, too mighty for diſ. 
guiſes. Three days and 'nights previous to this theatrical 
exhibition of themſelves, had the Prince, and Princeſs, 
and train been made the illuſtrious victims of this anni- 
verſary martyrdom: and every moment that was not de- 
voted to the bendings, bowings, and other pliabilities of 
the court, was ſeized upon by the camp, for it was the 
time when above a thouſand ſoldiers were preparing to 
replace the devaſtations of the laſt campaign in Flanders. 
The Stadtholder is indefatigable - in his military duties; 
and theſe, happening to fall at the period when he was 
to receive the compliments of the nobility and gentry, on 
gaining the forty-ſixth year of his age, you will not won- 
der' to hear that he brought to the play-tiouſe a weary 
head, and, perkaps, an aching heart; the more eſpecially 
as it was ſaid an heavy piece of public news had been re- 
ceived from the frontiers, which it was neceſfary to buſh 
up in his own mind, and in that of his auguſt partner in 
diſtreſs, left- it ſhould check the 'ardour of the troops 
about to take their departure. There is, you know, 2 
.crifi$ in ſplendid, as well as other miſery, at which the 
oppreſſed: ſpirits and faculties take refuge in ſlecp. It ap- 
peared to be exactly this erifis when the party above- 
| ment! 


* 88 


n 


* 
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mentioned gained the theatre; for ſcarce bad the natal 
ſalutations been received and acknowledged, than a deep 
ſleep fell upon both their Highneſſes, and upon the 
Prince of Brunſwick. Never did I fee three illuſtrious 
perſonages ſo oddly diſpoſed of. They ſunk ſubdued into 
a comfortable nap, as if it had been a preconcerted thing 
to refreſh themſelves at the theatre with a doze of this 
ſort; and which, to fay the truth, they ſtood ſadly in 
need of, It feems they had been exhauſting themſelves 
in public affairs and ceremonies, from five in the morn- 
ing to midnight of the preceding day. But that the ano- 


dyne was very powerful, may be gathered from their en- 


joying it almoſt unbroken, through the three long acts 
of a German opera, ſpun to the length of as many Ger- 
man miles, Once, indeed, his Serene Highneſs opened 
half an eye, and caſt it, in a dizzy way, firſt at the fleep- 


ing princeſs, then at the ſnoring duke, as if to explore 


the cauſe that rouſed him ; but, perceiving it was only 
the craſh of inſtruments, in a general chorus by way of 


finale to the ſecond act, he again bid adieu to unwelcome 


recollections, in the oblivious arms of that power which 
is very juſtly called the kind * reftorer of nature.” I 
could not help a reflection on the different allotments of 
human kind, as I faw the moſt illuſtrious of the audience 
the only parts of it which were unable to enjoy either the 
harmony, or the pleaſantry of the entertainment, and 
altogether inſenfible to the ſurrounding ſplendours. We 
rave about, and we are bleeding at every pore, and fer- 
menting in every vein, for Equality, my dear friend; 
we are hearing perpetually of the neceſſity of bringing the 
Poor on a level with the rich, nobles with peaſants, and 
kings with beggars—ah, God of them all, with how little 
reaſon | with how little. recollection of the hiſtory of human 
conditions ! The worſt and the moſt unhappy is probably 
that which winds up the climax! and ſo on of the ſeries : 
fince it is moſt likely the houſeleſs beggar, who cats his 
Vol. II. 0 morſel 
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morſel of alms under a hedge of thorns, when the rude 
hand of winter had torn off every ſheltering leaf, in re. 
membrance of the day that brought into the world the brat 
which he buckles to his back, has a more exquiſite reliſh 
of that morſel, and is more ſoothed by the gratulations of 
his weather-beaten companions, than the Prince and 
Princeſs of the Republic of Holland, fleeping amidſt the 
felicitations of a theatre, or, in truth, any prince, or prin- 
ceſs in theſe times. Equality ! alas, were all men reduced 
to a level /ike this, how ſoon would thoſe who, till then 
perhaps, without being conſcious of it, had experienced 
the bleſſings of an humble ſtate, wiſh again for the refuge 
and diſtinction of poverty. Whoſoever has looked on the 
fatigues, weight, and peril of the elevations amongſt man- 
kind, muſt know this, and it is ſtrange there ſhould be 
found any one ſo unreaſonable as to envy the exalted this 
gilding of their care and miſery, As to the eminent ex- 
amples in queſtion, happy to ſee them enjoy this temporary 
reſpite, I was ſorry when the fall of the curtain awakened 
and diſmiſſed them to new fatigues. | 
Whatever might be their fate for the reſt of that night, 
to new fatigues the Stadtholder, at leaſt, was deſtined the 
ſucceeding morning. The troops which had coſt him fo 
much trouble to make ready, were to march at eight 
o'clock. Without uſing literary privileges, which allow 
authors to blot out the ſun, or command him to ſend forth 
his moſt effulgent beams (having, you know, a charter from 
| Parnaſſus to do as we pleaſe with the elements) I aſſure 
you, in the proſe ſimplicity of truth, that, really 


« The dawn was overcaſt, the morning low rd, 
* And heavily in clouds brought on the day.? 


Nay more, thoſe clouds, very ſoon after the Stadtholder 
reached the parade, broke on his unſheltered head, for the 
indiſpenſable ceremonies of a field-day were to be exchang- 
ed, and his Royal Highneſs (princes not counting amongſt 
5 1 r -.. uo 
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their prerogatives the liberty of controlling the ſkies to 
their purpoſes) got a ducking more ſevere than that J 
have recorded in a former letter. One would again be 
led to think that “ there was more in theſe matters than 
philoſophy can find out :” for really had the clouds been 
in combination againſt him, they could not have ſpouted 
down a more inauſpicious torrent. It was not, however, 
of ſufficient vehemence to damp his martial attention: 
neither had it the force to chill public curioſity : conſe- 
quently it was ſet at defiance by powers ſtronger than 
either curioſity, or martial ardour. Never, on any pub- 
lic occaſion, did I ſee ſuch a collection of human beings. 
Every paſſion of the heart, and every feeling of nature, 
were here met together. In the form either of patriots, 
princes, men, wives, miſtreſſes, children, officers, or 
ſoldiers, you might have obſerved hate, allegiance, love, 
hope, and deſpair. You might have- remarked alſo a 
few ſmiles of heroiſm, amidſt many bitter tears of appre- 
henſion. The diſaſters of the laſt campaign were had in 
bleeding remembrance, and there were thoſe amongſt the 
diſaffected inhabitants, who exclaimed, © See what a brave 
ce ſhew of fellows are waiting orders tg march to the 9 
« bles l u 
Inſidious 8 of this kind had been in circula- 


tion for ſome time, and ſeveral deſertions had taken place 


in conſequence z upwards of twenty on the night imme- 
O 2 diately 


* Alas! this exelamation has ſince proved, in ſome late inſtance, ſo 
late as the 15th and 16th of April laſt, but too prophetic ; and, although 
the military entre of the young Imperial Monarch has been marked with 
glory, one cannot but regret it has been marked with ſo much of the 
blood of his allies, : Many of the very men whom the Gleaner beheld 
that day leaving their country Have bade it an eternal Adieu. It 5 is the 


fate of War: but one ſhrinks from the thought; and I with I had not ſeen 


1 8 weakndſs, perhaps, but: at forgury 211 0 


q \ 
Hi, 


4147 


i 


(which, by the bye, i5, and Has long been, a miſnomer) 


. diately preceding their march. Nor was this the wort : 
2 diſpiriting kind of alarm pervaded the ſoldiery, who 


performed the military preparations with reluctant delay, 
T had noticed many of them ſtanding, the day before their 


departure, by the fide of their baggage waggons, as if 


they were taking a ſurvey of their hearſes, filling them 
with their beds, &c. as if they prefaged they would prove 


'their beds of death.” Others were following thefe vehi. 


cles with all their marching apparatus, not with eyes that 
anticipated victory, but with downcaft looks, and ſolemn 
Reps, to dirge-like meaſure, as if they were moving after 
the coffin of a comrade; and the beat of the drum that 
acts wonderfully upon the ſpirits in certain moments, nos 


ſeemed to ſound in their ears the dead march. 


Examples of every kind are known to be contagions; 
in no inſtance, perhaps, more than in their influence upon 
our hopes and fears : courage and cowardite are com- 
municated in a moment: they are even Zransferred with 


electric rapidity from one man to another; the boſom of 


the brave, catching an unwonted apprehenſion, and the 


breaſt of the daſtard, glowing with even an unnatural ar- 


dour, as the poiſonous' breath of diſaffection, or the ex- 
hilarating powers of loyalty, are diffuſed amongſt them. 
It is a lamentable thing when private houſes or public em- 
pires are ſet againſt themſelves. States are only large 
families, united by the ſame laws, and bound by the fame 
intereſt, The connexions of the neareſt ties in private 
life are ſcarce more cloſe, nor ought they to be more ſa- 
cred. As the welfare of man and wife, ſo the Lo" 
of nations, my friend, 


When thoſe whom heav'n ordains to will the ſame 
„ Look different \ ways, unmindful of each other, _ 
« Think what a train of wretchedneſs enſues HEY 


Unforionartly for the well being of theſe United Slate 


the 
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the two parties that are diſmembering it are in perpetual 
counter- action. While the one is diligently labouring to 
knit the provinces together, the other, perhaps more in. 
duſtrious, for miſchief is a very active power, works day 
and night, though working often under-ground, to ren- 
der that honeſt diligence ineffectual: and vigilant maligni- 


ty will always be more or leſs ſucceſsful. 


On this important morning, however, the Stadtholder 
rallied the: balf-feduced energies of his ſoldiers ; he ſaluted 
them firſt generally, then particularly ; he complimented, 
and with great juſtice, their martial appearance, cheered 
them with a prince's ſmile, diſtributed amongſt them a 
prince's bounty, beſtowed, with well-timed addreſs, a 
prince's eulogy. on their known valour, &c. &c. 


e A little flattery ſometimes does well.” 
He manifeſted, by fifty little attentions, that he con- 


ſidered them as the faithful defenders of the Republic, 


and, in ſhort, put in motion every wheel of a good gene- 
ral, 2 good-natured prince, and a good man. His de- 


portment had a viſible effect on the troops, into whoſe 


countenances there came, as if by reflection, a ſudden 


and promiſing brightneſs: the morning itſelf began to look 


more cheerfully, and the officers with their men duly 
equipped, from the orange branches i in their hats, to the 


neat knapſack at their backs, took their march through 


the ſtreets leading to Schedam—their firſt day's march— 
accompanied. to the outer gate of the town 1 tens of 
thouſands of ſpectators. 

If ſome few of thoſe thouſands heaved a ſincere ſigh 
of loyalty for the return of the troops, victorious and un- 
injured, how many, ſecretly, or, to ſay the truth, openly, 
deſired and hoped, they might be vanquiſhed and cut to 
pieces! How ſtrange does this , how unnatural does 
it ſound? | 


- 6 Ts: 
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„ Is it not as if this mouth 
Would tear this hand for liftiag food to it?ꝰ 


With reſpect to the Hollanders, the liberty to ſay and 
do what they like, in defiance of all inhibited things, 
and, as uſual, with the more eager audacity, becauſe for- 
bidden, is * zheir's; and as to their being taxed, do they 
conſider that they live in a country made by induſtry i in 
deſpight of nature, who intended it to be only one of her 
enormous bogs, while the anceſtors of this grumbling but 
| hard-working hive, ſet “ doggedly to it,” as Dr. Johnſon 
ſays, to make it into productive land, and a more pro- 
ductive water? a pile of ſtupendous art, from one end 
to the other, and not to be kept in repair without ex- 
traordinary taxation ? Do they grudge this ? Would they 
let the edifice run to ruins, and be buried amongſt them ? 
Would they heap up their money bags to fink them with 
themſelves more profoundly in the returning bog? Will 
the French, or their native patriots, | mend either their 
country or their commerce? Let them try ! Ingeni- 
ous, laborious, abſurd, viſe, fooliſh, ip menos peo- 

ple! ! | 
Here then let us bid a long, and Jetty a laſt, . 
to the United Provinces, on which we have beſtowed 
more liberal obſervation than they have been wont to re- 
ceive, but not more than they have deſerved, as the moſt 
curious and aſtoniſhing efforts of a patient, powerful, and 
vigilant people: A like farewell to Guelderland, for 
whoſe proſperity I ſhall have a warm wiſh, were it only 
for 


” 
— 


| # Not one öf the 'motives that urged the French ppl had the 
Dutch, 8 a 
Ge 32 c 1,690 dot ſides of their lene, | 
| We. Save vaulting ambition,” 


which, the Gleaner thinks, will, in zheir caſe, at leaſt, be found to 
have 
„ Oferleap'd itſelf,” 
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for the ſake of the opportunity it gives of hing one's way, | 
and finding the Man of the Forefl, Bleſſed be every leaf 
of every tree which comes under the axe of that man! 
And bleſſed be you, my friend ! aye, and ye my readers | 

Weſtphalia invites; but I cannot quit one country, and 
take you into another, without ſeparating them and 
their inhabitants by a little pauſe in our correſpon- 


dence. 


LT TI 1 
TO THE SAME. 


1 HAVE in a former gleaning noted the won- 
derful progreſſive relief from low to high land, and from 
wet to dry, from ſtagnant canals to running ſtreams, as 
you proceed in your journey from the United Provinces 
to the Upper Countries, This is leſs ſenſibly felt after a 
few days or. weeks ramble i in Guelderland ; but could the 
traveller be ſuddenly tranſported from the Provinces of 
what is properly called Holland, to thoſe blooming edges 
of Weſtphalia, to which I am now conducting you, he 


would imagine, that one was the purgatory of finful, and 


the other the paradiſe of happy ſouls: The fabled waters 
of the Styx and of the Elyſium, are not more ſtrongly 
contraſted. The very, air, a as well as the water, takes a 


purer breath Not that in point of vegetable or rural 


grandeur, Weſtphalian Pruſſia is to be compared to ſe- 
veral parts of Dutch Guelderland; but in point of unam- 


bitious and ever-ſmiling ſcenery, I have never ſeen any 
thing 


| 
| 
l 


perhaps, derive additional charms from the contraſt with 
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thing ſuperior. The houſes and the land, and, indeed, 


the inhabitants of Holland, reſemble nothing but them. 
ſelves. The charming Duchy of Cleves, and « all that 
it inherits,” reſembles the moſt beautiful unaſſuming part 
of England. You have ſcarce reached the firſt Pruſſian 
town, which is midway betwixt Nimeguen and Cleves, 
the name of which is Cuylenberg, ere your native country 
preſſes on your heart: you ſeem to be carried, by ſome 


magician, into the midſt of its alluring ſcenery ; its whited 


cottages, comfortable farms, and cultured grounds, are 


all within your view. You are ſtruck at almoſt every 


ſtep with the fimilitude, It is the agreeable and beautiful, 
but not the ſublime * 1 There is nothing of hill 
or vale, water or wood, to aftonifh the traveller; but 
there are numbers of objects always freſh and always 
charming, and a proſpe&t of great abundance. I am 


fpeaking here of the Duchy of Cleves in a circumference 


of its beſt poſſeſſions, a coup i of more than fifty miles; 
for, on @ clear day, your eye can travel to this extent, 
if it takes fight from any of the delightful little eminences 
near the town of Cleves: particularly from a mount in 


the wood which gives you the command of half a dozen 
noble avenues, each a mile in length, at the end of which | 


your view is bounded by the prettieſt towns in the Circle 
of Weſtphalia, and Province of Guelderland. The eye 
reſts ſatisfied and refreſhed ; ; it wiſhes not to penetrate be- 


yond theſe beautiful limits. The Cleves wood is, in itſelf, 


full of charms, artificial and natural; but by the former 
I only mean the ſtately, and ſomewhat formal, rows of 
trees, which ſhade and canopy the almoſt numberleſs 
paths that are cut through it. Yet, admitting this to be 
an objection to the lover of nature in all her graceful wild- 
neſs, there are to be found in this wood an infinity of 
byewalks, where nature is permitted to enjoy her utmoſt 
romance, and to ſport her «6 virgin fancies,” and which, 


the 
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the more diſciplined vegetation. This fine wood is fenced 


round with the old Engliſh-looking park-paling, thatched, 


as it were, with grey moſs, as with us, and, as with us, 
the chaffinch, greenfinch, goldfinch, and « all the other 


finches of the grove,” as the Critic ſays, are ſeen pecking 


at it on a fine ſpring morning to build the outworks of 
their neſts. I have haunted this wood at all times and 
ſeaſons, and truſt, therefore, you will be pleaſed with 
both a ſummer, and winter account of it. There ap- 
pears to be ſomething remarkable i in the foliage of Weſt⸗ 
phalia, to be obſerved in the moſt dreary months. With 
us, even in our moſt extended foreſts, the trees and 
buſhes are almoſt ſtripped of their withered foliage. In 


Great Britain and in Holland, autumn ſcarce leaves a 


trace behind her when the © ſurly winter,” as our poet 
of nature beautifully calls him © with his ruffian train,” 
has uſurped her empire. It is far otherwiſe in Weftpha- 
lia: The underwood, not only of the enduring oaks, but 
of all other ſorts of more tender ſhrub wood, ſcarcely ſuſ- 
tain the loſs of a leaf; a general ruflet, ſuch as we ſee in 
the Engliſh groves, when they put on their November 
robes, covers whole acres till the end of March, when it 
is moſt likely nature is arrayed in her ſpring drefs in 
Great Britain. Reſpecting the trees of foreſt growth, 
they are here, as in the general roads of France, and in 
the avenues that lead to our antique manſions of England, 
planted in the ſtraight line, but their regularity as to 
height and extent gives them one appearance, at the pre- 
ſent moment, fingular and agreeable. Three or four days 
of rain, with intervals of a dry ſouthern air, have given 
them ſuch an univerſal bluſh, that (though nothing like 
a leaf is to be ſeen in alleys of ſeveral thouſand trees, cut 
into different roads at right angles, and is ſimply the effect 
of a ſwell amongſt the buds) you have the promiſe, that 
the very next _ day will invert Shakſpeare's much- 
criticiſed 
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criticiſed expreſſion, mating the green ONE. red, by mak. 


ing the red ONE green; for on cropping one of theſe 


blooming twigs, and preſſing the buds with, your finger, 
you perceive them burſting into infant vegetation, 

. Eight and forty hours of genial weather fo changes 
theſe glowing branches, that the eye regales in a proſpect 
of that tender verdure, which, in vegetable, as in hu- 
man, life, gives the freſhneſs. and complexional delicacy 
which belongs only to the moſt early youth ꝙ nature; ſo 
ſweet to behold, and, alas! ſo ſoon deſtroyed : Neither 


the broad foliage of a more advanced Spring, nor the 
rich expanſion and colouring of confirmed Summer, 
offer any thing ſo pure. There are, you know, the ſame 


changes, productive of the ſame effects, in the progreſs of 
life, in the ſeveral ſtages. of its Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn. 1 

Suffer me now to carry you about Clos Land. 
Imagine that you are ſeated on one of the ruſtic 


| benches, in a retired. part of its delicious wood, while! 


recount to * the gleanings of ſeveral tours in its neigh- 
bourhood. | | 

The town of Cleves in itſelf has nothing to recommend 
it, but the exceſſive beauty of its ſituation. It is a large, 
ſtraggling, ill-paved place, with many good houſes and 
more bad. It is, however, the capital of the Duchy, and 


under the domination of his Pruſſian majeſty. Though | 


ſo near to Holland, and with ſuch an example of neat- 
neſs before their eyes, the inhabitants of Cleves by no 
means deign to follow it. On the contrary, they are in 


their houſes, ſtreets, and not unfrequently in their perſons, 


the moſt diſguſting contraſts :—but of theſe FRE 
matters hereafter. | 
As I reached the environs of the town, the Guſt * my 


affections were very ſingularly intereſted: Indeed, I know 


not when they have been more powerfully called forth, 


where 


ak- 


ele 
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where the objects of their ſympathy were taken not from 

the human ſpecies, but-from the animal world. Abouta 
mile from the Weſtern-gate, I perceived a man and boy 
buſied in doing ſomething to the moſt beautiful ox I ever 
beheld : as I came nearer I found they were adorning it 


with a great variety of fanciful ornaments ; a large collar 


of yew branches, tied with ribbon, and wreathed with 
other evergreens, were thrown over its neck: painted 
papers, on which were drawn herds, flocks, and ſhepherds, 
and folded into large beau knots, were fixed, I am afraid, 
pinned with large corkers to its ſkin, in various parts of the 


body: bunches of the ſame were tied to the tail, braided 


into the mane, and the brows were hung with a garland of 
holly, of which there was a twiſt faſtened by red filleting 
even to the horns, on the tips of which were ſtuck little 
May-buſhes in bloom. 

My attention was preſently called off from this, by the 
bleat of a ſheep and its lamb : thoſe creatures were bound 
to an hedge in a corner of the ſame encloſure. They 
were dreſſed nearly in the taſte of the ox, with this va- 
riation in the lamb, a collar of ſeveral early ſpring flowers 


of the field, and ſome twigs of hawthorn, in bud, and 


which, betwixt ſport and earneſt,” it was trying to get into 
its mouth, On aſking the cauſe of all this finery, I was 


told jt was upon account of its being a jour-de-fete, and 


alſo the day before that of the greateſt beef, E and 
lamb market, in the whole year! 

And pray, friend, ſaid I, where is the mn of dreſ- 
ſing the animals in that manner? 

Tis our cuſtom, Sir, replies the man, driving the ox 
towards the town, and the boy with the ſheep' and lamb, 
now unbound, following his example. 

I had not time for more interrogatories, being wholly 


taken up with the anticks of the lamb, which frolicking 


ſometimes with its mother, and ſometimes with the boy, 
and ſometimes even with its own ſhadow, brought ſo cloſe, 
under 
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under my eye, and ſo near indeed to my very heart, the 
fine lines of Mr. Pope, that I repeated them - over and 
over. Every image of his e ee had its —— 

ikuſtration in the objects before me: by ry 

« The Lamb, thy riot dooms toibleed to n 

% Had he thy reaſon, would be-ſkip and play? 

« Pleas d to the laſt, he crops the flow ry food, 

* And licks the hand Juſt rais d to ſhed: his blood!” 

We gained Cleves as I pronounced, for the tenth time, 
that impreſſive verſe which gives the moral of the former 
ſtanza— 

pj «CY blindneſs to the future ! lindy given.” 

The animals were led, or rather driven, through the 

principal ſtreets, literally for a be, it being the practice 
=” Weſtphalia for the butchers to exhibit their meat alive 
the day preceding the ſlaughter. I pretend to queſtion 
neither the uſe nor the.necefſity of all this; nor by any 
means to ſtretch pity or feeling beyond their bound. 1 
only obſerve to you, that my affections followed theſe 
creatures in their funeral proceſſion through the town of 
Cleves, and could not leave them till on turning a narrow 
lane, I ſaw, with a kind of emotion you will eaſily gueſs, 
the door of the place deſtined for their deſtruction ; it 
being a practice in this country to laughter their meat, and 
a very filthy one it is, & in the open ſtreet; the pavements 
and kennels of which are ſtained and running with blood. 


I will carry you no farther into this little adventure than | 


Juſt to note, that being the next day, obliged to paſs the 
end of the ſtreet, where I took leave of my poor dumb 
companions, I obſerved not only ſeveral parts of them 
hang upon hooks at the butcher's ſhop, but ſeveral of the 
ornaments, Even the flowers that were vreatged about 
the face of the lamb were now crouded into its mouth, 
and ſpotted with its harmleſs blood. Poor little fellow, 
ſaid I, thou wert yeſterday the merrieſt of the friſking 
tribe! Would I never had met thee ! 31 

II, 


® The ſame vile cuſtom prevails in ſeveral parts of Holland, 


4  wisg © o& © ww 


E 
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If, in the courſe of the week, it was my lot to eat any 


part of theſe animals, at the tables where I then viſited, as 
it is moſt probable was the caſe, conſider poor human nature, 
and forgive me! I am not prepoſterous enough to adviſe a 


being, who is made up of appetites, to abſtain from the 


oratification of ſuch as are neceflary to exiſtence, but while 
we yield to the ſtern laws of our mortality, let us not, you, 


I am ſure, will not, ſpurn all ſort of feeling, like the man 
who, on ſecing ſome lambs at ſport in a meadow, exclaim- 


ed, —* Ah, ye dear, innocent, beautiful creatures, would 
to heaven I had a joint of ye to-day for dinner, with nice 


ſpinage and butter !” 

A very different ſentiment ſprung up in my mind as I 
ſurveyed the amputated limbs of theſe my late aſſociates. 
You remember what the nn Otway ſays on the 
ſubject : 7 


« Lead, lead me like a tame lamb to ſacrifice, 
„ Thus in his fatal garlands, fine and pleas d 
The wanton ſkips and plays 5 
& Trots by th' inticing, flattering, prieſteſs (ide, 
* And much tranſported with his little pride, 
<« Forgets his dear companions of the plain, 
« 'TM, by her bound, he's on the altar lain 
And then too hardly bleats.” 


Never can this affecting paſſage be more touchingly - 


illuſtrated than in the caſe of my lamb of Weſtphalia. 
The ſheep of this very beautiful country, however, are 
not ſo well-looking, nor ſo good, in point of food, as might 


be expected from the rich abundance of their paſturage, 


and the purity of their air. They are longer in the viſage, 
body, and legs than ours: Their fleeces are more ragged, 
and dirty. How different in colour and countenance, 


from the fair flocks gleaned in our firſt ſheaf, that climb 


the mountains, and friſk along the valleys of our Cambria! 
A ſheep in Wales is really an intereſting being; you ſee 


its mild face peep unexpectedly from the fiffure of a rock, 


in "mw midſt of m enormous pile of ruinous ſtones; or 
| you 


mme: 


Menne 
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you have a full length view as it repoſes at the mouth of: 


fine natural cave; or you obſerve it looking down upon 
you from a ſtupendous ridge of rocks, on the extreme 
verge of which it ſeems to hang, till you feel ſomething like 
an apprehenſion it ſhould tumble into the vale below and 
be deſtroyed: but, even while your ſympathy is thus en- 
gaged in its welfare, the wanton creature, wild as the wind 
that bleaches it, and romantic as the ſpots on which it 
feeds, will bound from the dizzy precipice where it ſtood, 
to an height yet more fearful, and projecting its neck 
beyond where you imagine it poſſible for it to keep the due 
equilibrium, will crop the herbage that vegetates amongſt 
the ſtony ruins, or the flower that makes its flinty bed in 
the rocks, and will continue to climb and deſcend places, 
the perpendicular of which makes your eyes ake, and your 
head giddy; . but the Cambrian ſheep takes its paſtime 
amongſt theſe apparent dangers, with ſo much eaſe and 
gaiety, you are ſoon convinced it is rather an object of 
your envy than compaſſion. 


Now in Weſtphalia, and in moſt other parts of Pruſſia 


and Germany, theſe animals, after they have outlived the 
frolicks of lambhood, have leſs of this playfulneſs, and, 
indeed, become very ſoon a ſet of ſerious, ruminating, 
ragged, and ſolemn creatures. RB 
The dog that guards them, however, is generally a very 
pleaſant fellow. He is taught to dance, and. has many 
other laughable humours and accompliſhments, but in his 
buſineſs is indefatigable. Wholly unlike the curs of Eng- 
land, where the apathy of the maſter ſeems contagious, and 
where, even when following their flock, both appear to be 
ꝛualling in their ſleep ; the ſhepherd dogs of this country are 
like ſo many perpetual motions ; if the ſhepherd wiſhes to 
have them driven from one part of paſturage to, another, 
to divide, to, congregate, or to conduct them to their fold, 
his dog begins his office, which is performed in the follow- 


| ing manger. He runs round them in a circle, or rather 
three 
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three parts of a circle, leaving the fourth part open for 
their paſſage, and he barks all the time. If any ſtraggler 
loiters by the way, he enlarges his round, till it includes 
the wanderer, who is brought up with the reſt. He does 
his work in two equal ſpaces of ground, running from 
right to left, and from left to right. It is truly a curious 
operation, and not a little fatiguing, ſince it ſometimes 
continues an hour together, without a moment's reſpite 
from barking and running. But, like many others, it is, 
for the moſt part, labour in vain. The ſheep are ſo much 
in the habit of hearing this eternal yelper, that ſo far from 
attending to his cries, I queſtion whether they hear his 
voice, like thoſe perſons who live within the ſound of bells. 
At any rate, they pay no regard to-it ; for, while he is in 
full cry, the ſheep ſtep as leiſurely as if he was ſix feet 
under ground ; even the ox I have mentioned in a former 
part of this letter, and my poor lamb, round whom he 
galloped in the ſame way, heeded him not. The firſt 
turned him as it were, into contempt, and the laſt into 
ridicule, looking at him without fear, while his mouth 
was wide open, and, full of antic, joining him in his race. 
90 that I begin to think our Engliſh ſhepherd's cur does 
the buſineſs more effectually. 

While I am upon the ſubject. of the canine race, of 
which you know I am a profeſſed friend and admirer, let 
me not forget to inform you of an excellent cuſtom preva- 


lent in Holland, and in Weſtphalia, reſpecting thoſe ani- 


mals in the dog-days, namely, the law. which enaQts their 
being ſhut up during the ſultry ſeaſon, The appearance 
of a dog of any kind in the ſtreets at ſuch times is puniſhed 
with juſt ſeverity... Now, as canine madneſs, perhaps the 
moſt lamentable diſtemper incident to human kind, is very 
rarely heard of in the various parts of the Continent that 
are the objects of theſe Gleanings, we muſt impute it prin- 


cipally to the caution: here deſcribed. * Go, and do like- 
viſe,” is an, admonition worthy the adoption of the people 


of 


' « 
EE 
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of England, who ſuffer deplorable inſtances of diſtraction 


and death, 2 the e a this 


ſubje&. 
Far, 15 from the friend of my heart be every malady 
of the body, and of the mind ! | 


LETTER IXI. 


TO THE SAME. 


CLeves may be enrolled amongſt the water- 


ing places, but as thoſe waters contain nothing to diſtin- 
- guiſh them from a thouſand others, whoſe baſis is ſteel, 
with a certain mixture of falts and ſulphur, I know you 
will eaſily diſpenſe with a deſcription of them. Neither 
will I take up your time by a detail of the dinner or tea 
parties in the very wood I have now placed you. Theſe 
ſorts of accounts reſemble the pictures which were cenſur- 
ed for being, though vaſtly pretty, all alike. Water 
drinking, or dipping, places have, in themſelves, but one 
character, and a deſcription of any, will, like Mr. Gar- 


rick's prologues, ſerve as well for one place as another. 


If you turn to any book of travels, through any part of 
modern Europe, for mineral or ſalt water, (to ſave trou- 
ble look in the index) and take that which comes firſt to 
hand no matter for the country—you will have a de- 
ſcription in point, for what has been ſaid and done on 
theſe occaſions, ſince water- diving and drinking came in- 
to faction; the ſame talkings, walkings, intrigues, divor- 


ces, matches made, and matches broken, covert whiſpers, 


| * open ſcandals, and all the old ſtory of little and great 
conſpiracies, 


this 
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conſpitacies, ſince the paſſions firſt came into public. 
There is not left a remark, generally ſpeaking, on theſe 
ſubjects, worth a ſingle wheat- ear. So we will paſs them 
by without gleaning, juſt nbting one or two particular 
habits of pleaſure that obtain in the . of oy 
Cleves Wood. 

It is the practice of the Clevelanders to eroud on a fine 
Sunday to ſome very good tea-drinking houſes, ſituate in 
the park, to ſee tumbling boys and girls, and dancitig 
dogs, and learned pigs, and poultry. The fpectators 
place themſelves in extenſive alcoves, open at both ends: 
they almoſt all are to be ſeen in the hotteft weather, drink- 
ing the hotteft tea, with a dozen, and often two dozen, 
red-hot tea-urns under their very nofes, By way of auxt- 
Jary to this heat, the men all ſmoke, and take alternate- 
ly a ſup of tea, a ſlice of bread, or cake, and a whiff of 
tobacco. The married women ſnuff in proportion; the 


| ſpinſters, born- and educated amidft fire and ſmoke, dif- 


perſe the clouds with which their lovers and parents thus 


envelope them: ſighs of tenderneſs, and whitfs of the beſt 


Virginia are puffed forth and mingle in the ſame breath, 
and the young lady melts in the midft of them. F de 
aſſure you a kitchen fire in the dog- days is © dew-drop- 
ping coolneſs” to the being encloſed in this /ong green 
oven; and, what with the fcalding water, on the one 
hand, and of the burning fires on the other, a ſtranger 
finds himſelf almoſt ſuffocated. The firſt time that L 


myſelf was ſtuck betwixt this Scylla and Charibdis, 


I feelingly ſaw the force of cuſtom, which reconciled the 
moſt delicate young women (for; in point of form and 
feature, Weſtphalia has many ſuch to boaſt): to this kide= 
ous practice. They ſeem as collected during this double 
attack as Generaliſſimos of an army in the heat of action. 
After ſtaying till I was almoſt boiled on one ſide, and 
ſmoke- dried on the other, I ſought my eſc:pe in the wood, 
the moſt beautiful paths of which, as well public as private, 
where nature breathed the ſweeteſt air, difplayed the moſt 
Vol. II. * enchanting 
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| enchanting: pictures, and ſung the ſongs of 8 and 
joy among her branches, were comparatively deſerted, ] 
am ſorry to ſay that all the concerts, ſocieties, clubs, and 
other ſocial meetings, are deformed by thoſe inſufferable 
fumigations, with which every houſe, ſhop, and even 
every garden, is infeſted, | 

It is thought to be ſalutary. Had it bow confined to 
Holland, I might have poſlibly come into this notion, asa 
corrector of bad air; but when I found it laid all Germany 
in /moke and aſhes, and thereby ſpread over countries 
« where every breeze is health,” I ſet it down as a vile 
cuſtom that ſeeks to hide its filthineſs in a weak apology, 
I cannot but reckon it leſs excuſeable than the ſtoves 
amongſt women—a practice not leſs univerſal, but which 
the dampnels of the air, in the Provinces of Holland, may 
render neceſſary. It is attended alſo by worſe conſequen- 
ces; for there is nothing ſo rare amongſt the Dutch, 
Pruſſians, or Germans, as a good ſet of teeth; and as boys 
aceuſtom themſelves to the uſe of a pipe almoſt as ſoon as 
they can fill, hold, and light it, their teeth are diſcoloured 
at a time of life when the youth of other countries are 
alike pure in mind and perſon. This defect is the more 
obvious in the German young men, becauſe the females of 
the ſame age are remarkable for exhibiting rows of that 
pearly whiteneſs, which, in Europe, at leaſt, has been 
uſually thought ſuch a conſtituent in perſonal beauty. 
The ladies, however, of Pruſſia and Germany, being in the 
habit of ſeeing a couple of black ranges in the mouths of 
their. lovers and huſbands, and to receive a whiff of ſmoke 
in their faces almoſt every time they aſſociate, or are ſpoken 
to by the oppolite ſex (for immediately before and after, 
and ſometimes at meals they ſmoke) do not on to feel 
the contraſt. 
CA 9 remember to have Sk preſent at this 
very town of Cleves, when, amongſt other company, 
were two young peoples who had been given out as paſ- 
ſionately 
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ſidnately fond of one another. The lady was playing at 


her forte piano, her lover, holding a pipe in one of the 


_ flthieſt- mouths I ever ſaw, and accompanying her in a 


very pretty German air. This air ſhewed the lady's fine 
rows of ivory to advantage, while it expoſed her Coridon's 
ebony no leſs to view, and at the end of the ſong, a fly 
and quiet Gleaner, like myſelf, could perceive that the 


company were ſo well pleaſed with the performers, and 


with themſelves, that, not contented with the general ac- 
clamation of the friends, they ſealed the private applauſe 
they beſtowed upon one another with ſo cloſe an approach 
of faces, that, though their conſcious ſatisfaction was not 
expreſſed and ſealed in a kiſs. heard (or bardly ſcen) it 


certainly was in a kiſs felt. No one who had been a ſpec- 


tator of this ſcene, would have agreed with the father of 
the fair-faced Deſdemona, in calling the love ſhe mani- 
feſted for the moor «unnatural. She had, like the pretty 
Clevelander, looked away the ſable hue of Othello, and, 


ſince ſhe could not find his mind in his viſage, diſcovered 


his viſage in his mind. Poetry, and, eſpecially, the poetry 
of Shakſpeare, which can do every thing, can, of courſe, 


do this; but nothing, - except that of cuſtom, which the 


Ge immortal bard informs us 


« Can make the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
A thrice-driven bed of down 2 


or what i is yet even ſtronger ak cuſtom, all-command- 
ing love, eould make a junction of the whiteſt and 

blackeſt, faireſt and fouleſt teeth, a matter of delight! 
Before I take you from this fair wood into the town 
of Cleves, I muſt prepare you for a few other cuſtoms 
which you will meet with there, and in other parts 
of the Duchy; and, indeed, in moſt places of Ger- 
Oo | | | | 
Expect, in the firſt place, to find the inhabitants here, 
as in 2 too civil by half: The courteſy of hat- pul- 
P 2 | ling 
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ting ie in Weſtphalia to a degree really painful. E 
is a ſettled point for all natives to make bows to ſtrangers 
of almoſt every deſcription, ſo that a traveller has little 
more to do in the confiderable towns than to cover and 
uncover his head. Indeed, the hats themſelves ſuffici. 
ently ſhew the prevalence of the cuſtom, being all of them 
tqueezed into a long roll, as compact as a polonie, on the 
take-off fide, with the continual gripe of civility. In one 
of my firſt excurſions into this country, I took part of x 
carriage with a young man juſt come from the Indepen- 
dent States of America, and glowing with all the unre- 
ftrained fpirit of his country. His objections went to al- 
moſt every thing he heard or ſaw in monarchies : they 
began- with the head and defcended to the feet ; for he 
neither endured the uncovering of the one, or the flexi- 
bility of the other. I honoured this ardour of his prin- 
ciples, but wiſhed to make them relax a little to the cuſ- 
toms of a country. I began with the affair of the hat, 
which he ſwore ſhould be inveterately fixed on his head 
in his paſſage through Holland, adding, that he looked 
upon obeifance to every body, without diſtinction, as a 
fervility below the dignity of man's nature. Let me ad- 
viſe you my friend, and my. readers, to be courteous; 
and to give into this fomewhat fatiguing practice. It will 
repay itſelf by many little urbanities you will wiſh. for and 
find: the Germans and Weſtphalians are an obliging 
race; and their exceſs of that civility is better than the 
contrary extreme. But civility abroad is by no means 
confined to making you a paſſing- bow: and if it were, it 
is a flight tax upon a traveller to endure and return it. 

I recollect being much pleaſed in Holland with a union 
of two things that rarely meet in any country. During 
my Hague pleaning, I was at the playhouſe, when the 
beauty of two ladies, both on travel, excited the atten- 
tion of the audience more than the performance. But 
rhe obſcurity and gloom of the Hague theatre not clearly 

aſcertaining 
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aſcertaining that beauty, a great number of the ſpectators 
were anxious to ſee more of the truth, and accordingly 
had arranged themſelves after the play, in two mighty 


ros, as if by common conſent, to ſee the fair ſtrangers 


paſs from their box to their carriage. In itſelf, this ſer 
and determined ſtare was certainly one of the rudeneſſes 
of curioſity; but in order to ſmooth away its rough 
edges, the paſſing meteors no ſooner appeared within the 
lines, than, as if by common conſent alſo, every hat was 
taken off, and every head bowed reſpectfully to greet them. 
Even if the curiofity, which beauty very naturally excites, 
did not carry, in ſome degree, its excuſe along with it, 
it would have been impoſſible for that beauty to have 
been offended. In the preſent inſtance it produced, juſt 
as it ſhould do, a bluſh of courteſy and conſciouſneſs as it 
paſſed along, not reſenting, though not inviting, the ho. 
mage which it drew. 

Who is there, my friend, that ever has paſſed but a ſin- 
gle winter in London, but muſt have often ſeen heroes 
of the box-lobby forming themſelves into a phalanx, 
hats on heads, and opera glaſſes at eyes, to ſtare out of 
countenance, and out of the houſe, perhaps amidſt inde- 
cent obſervations, both beauty and innocence. Let us 


not quarrel then with civilities that ſoften away our diſ- 


guſt ; nor even with public curiofity when it is . 
with public reſpet. _ 

Be prepared, alſo, for the kiſſing ceremony, which 
you will find begin in Pruſſian Weſtphalia, and extend 
over every part of the German territories. Neither treat 
it with ridicule or diſreſpect; for although it is the cuſ- 
tom for both ſexes to embrace, and to preſent both ſides 
of the face for ſalutation, after paſſing only an hour toge- 
ther, and though but next doo neighbours, it means no 
more than our exchanging the cuſtomary civilities of the 
moment, en paſſant, in our own country: it ſignifies, in 


| thort, about as much as the mode of profeſling ourſelves 


the 
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the obedient very humble ſervant of thoſe indifferent peo- 


. ple we meet with in "the ſtreet, or addreſs 475 letter * buſi- 


neſs or ceremony. 
I muſt repeat that theſe national habits ought 0 8 
to be complied with. An obſtinate refuſal in a young 


countryman of mine to accept of a ſalute was intended 


by him to expreſs a ſcorn of the cuſtom itſelf, particularly 
in ſuffering his cheek to come into momentary contact 
with that of a man,; but, by the gentleman who offered 
the ſalute, it was conſtrued into his Try a AN breath, 
and a fear to diſcover it. 

Now as an imputation of chis kind would be more 
wounding to the ſelf. Iove of our petit-maitres and mai- 


treſſes, than, perhaps, an expulſion from kiſſing all the 


days of their lives; I adviſe them to give and lend their 
cheeks for the kiſs of cuſtom without _ farther heſita- 
tion. 


I feel it my duty likewiſe to prepare you for a little im- 


poſition in the hotels and private lodgings before you 
enter them, as | well as for the mm agri- 
mens. | | 

I muſt lay it down as a firſt general principle, that 2 
Pruſſian and German landlord, if he poſſibly can, will 
over-reach you; ; not ſo much, I believe, from diſhoneſty, 
as from an almoſt innate idea of conſidering the word 


Engliſhman ſynonimous with the word riches. An Ita- | 
lian, French, and every other -traveller, even a Dutch- 


man, whom, generally ſpeaking, they know is well able 
to pay up to any price demanded, may always get accom- 
modated at half price, in compariſon of the Britiſh wan- 
derer—that ſelf-devoted victim of vanity and folly. Of 
this I will give you an inſtance, not produced in reſent- 
ment, for it was rather a {ubjeCt of pleaſantry, but in or. 
der to put you, and. your friends, and every one into 
whoſe hands theſe W wed fall, on OS. 

On 


Fr 
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2 few months, and not readily ſuiting myſelf in an hotel, 


I ſought private apartments. A tradeſman, of whom [I 


had bought ſome trifling articles, and who, ſpoke very 
good French, offered to attend me to the houſe of a man 
who, he ſaid, had rooms to let; and added, that he would 
have the honour to be my interpreter. | 

We went accordingly, and I deſired my a to 


aſk the price of the rooms, When, by way of n came, 


forth another queſtion. | 

Mafter of the Houſe, The gentleman, I det 
French. 7 

Interpreter. No. 

Maſter of the Houſe. Dutch? 

Interpreter. No; Engliſh. 

This information, conſiſting only of two monoſyllables, 
had the effect of a volume on the man's mind. He in- 
tended, however, to be cautious and manage the intelli- 
gence ; but his features betrayed him. 

He doubled upon me every article, as I ſhall oreſently 
ſhew. I cauſed him to be informed, that, on the receipt 
of my next letters from England, I ſhould be able to de- 
cide whether I remained in the town, or proceeded far- 
ther up the country ; obſerving, that if I became his in- 
mate, it would be impoſſible to do without a ſlip of carpet- 


ing, or ſome covering by the bed fide. 


That may be had, quoth the landlord ; and ſo we 
parted, 


The expected letters 2 and finding it convenient 
to purſue my route as far as Emeric, on the other ſide of 


the Rhine, I gave him notice two days earlier than my 


promiſe, that, as I ſhauld be abſent a month or fix weeks, 
I would not hazard the letting his apartments to a more . 


ſtationary tenant ſhould any ſuch offer. Now, that this 


notice might be formal, it was tranſlated and delivered 


by my interpreter. Here, I ſuppoſed, we had done with 


one 


On my arſt tour to Cleves I wiſhed to make a ſtop of 
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one. another ; but the next morning, when every thing 
was ready for my departure, the maſter of the inn, where 
J had flept, preſented me with a reply to my billet ; writ. 
ten with a majeſty of ſtyle that would have better ſuited 
the Grand Frederic, (who, by the way, would have given 
a much more courteous anſwer) than the little great man 
who was the author, or rather dictator, for he underſtood 
even leſs of the French than I of the German, and was 
at the expence of a notaryVoild le decret deſpotique de mm 
Maitre d' Hotel. —But as all great events, in which great 
perſonages are coneerned, are uſhered in with due decorum, 
I ſhall allot a ſeparate gleaning to it. 


LETTERS: ko. 
TO THE SAME. 


10 PrurzrRx, Monſieur, que vous vous ima- 

« ginez qu'il va ici comme en Angleterre, os chaqu'un jou 
« fon rolle comme. il veut. Non ! nous vivons ſous la regne 
« d'un tel Roi, qui maintient ſon plus bas ſujet ; ainſi 
ct aucun Anglois ne doit s'imaginer qu'il peut exercer le 
« Rolle de PAngleterre, aux etats Pruſſiens.— Je ne vous ai 
« pas appellẽ; vous etes venu de vous m&me aupres moi; 
ec et vous avez louè les chambres; et parceque vous l'avez 
« defire que je mettrois des tappis ſur les planches, je les 
4 aj achetE: le lit demonts eſt remonte, et puiſque vous 
avez voulu deja occuper Dimanche les chambres, je me 
4 ſuis forte derangé a mes affaires pour les arranger.— 
Pour toutecela je pretend d' etre dedommage, puiſque 
| . 6 vous 


tic 


To. vo”. BF  % HF 


te vous n'avez pas envie de les occuper; et je vous demande 
0 par celle ci, ou, vous avez envie de payer le lous pour trois 


« mis, ou non ? Si non, alors je chercherai mon droit 


4 a lajuſtice,” 
es 40 MITSDORFFER.” 
Cleves, ce 23 Mars. | | 


As a Pruſſian curioſity, you will accept a literal tranſla- 
tion of it, courteous reader, if peradventure thou art not 
ſufficiently in practice with the French language, to feel 
the might and majeſty of the ſentiments. You, I know 
my dear friend, can reliſh them in all their original bom- 
baſt. 


TRANSLATION, 


« Perhaps, Sir, you imagine you may act here as you do 
«in England, where every one does juſt as he pleaſes. 
« No. We live under the government of a king - Such a 
% King ! who ſupports the rights of his meaneſt ſubjects. 
« And whoſoever dares to ſuppoſe he may play the game 
he does in Great Britain, within the territory of his 
« Pruſhan majeſty, will find himſelf miſtaken. It was not 
te at my invitation you came to my houſe ; it was an act of 
« your own free will ; and you have hired my chambers. 


« You deſired I would cover the boards with a carpet; a 
carpet I have bought, and the boards are covered. My 


* bed, too, has been taken down in one place and put up 
© in another to pleaſe you, and I am thereby diſarranged. 
66 For all this, I expect to have my damages made good, 
* and as you do not chooſe to occupy the lod gings, I defire 
to know, whether you chooſe to pay for them ! I ſpeak 


« of the three months for which they are let to you ? If 
« yes, well; if no, I ſhall ſeek my right from the laws of 


« the land, whereof J have the honour to be a member!” 


| Boooo !—There's for you ! Was ever the Pope's bull 


W with more vengeance 
: 0 dn 
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e Myn Heer, ſaid my landlord, had better poſtpone 
his journey, till this little, ugly affair is ſettled ; for there 
is no anſwering to the lengths this bot-headed man may 
go: and to be ſtopped on the road by the officers of juſtice 
would be diſagreeable. Officers of juſtice ! officers of 
nonſenſe ! ſaid I. I ſent for my interpreter, who, though 
a native of the place, did not, by good luck, take the part 
of his townſman. On the contrary, he aceompanied me, 
| ſwearing all the way in High Dutch never to have made 
any mention of three months, nor any contract whatſoever. 
He increaſed his pace in proportion as he increaſed his 
oaths, and theſe running affidavits preſently brought us to 
the ſcene of action. The landlord was in the very cham- 
ber in diſpute, which we found, ſure enough, ſufficiently 
deranged. Had a ſcore of ſwine herded in them, they 
could not have been in a more filthy ſituation. Neither 
curtains, nor mat, nor carpet, nor any furniture, but that of 
which I had at firſt complained. The fury of the inter- 
preter was equal to the diſmay of the Pruſſian dictator. 
Our viſit to the latter was ſo unexpected, and our detection 
of him ſo unequivocal, that he could not reply to the 
denunciations of my linguiſt, who, purſuing his advantages, 
laid about him like a Drawcanfir. The hoſt, at laſt, felt 
himſelf galled, and ventured the retort uncourteous : this 
produced a rejoinder, that again a replication, which ran 
through the whole vocabulary of angry eloquence ; in the. 
heat of which Lleft the combatants, and with great coolneſs, 
departed for Emeric ; but on paſſing Cleves ſome months 
after, I fell in company with the very gentleman who 
occupied theſe memorable apartments, for the uſe of 
which, his board incluſive, he paid, to a ſtiver, per month, 
what had been demanded of me per week ! but then, he 
was a Pruſſian and I—an Engliſhman ! 

I cannot write this, latter name, without an almoſt nd 
mixture of pride and indignation, pleaſure and regret. 


1 grieve that it is rendered leſs reſpectable abroad than at 
| home, 
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home, and that, by the purſe-proud vanity, or diſſipated 
pageantry of individuals, the character of an whole nation 
ſuffers. More than once, in the courſe of, theſe Glean- 


ings, have I been forced upon this unwelcome ſubje&t 


and I muſt now take it up again, becauſe I can-no other 
way, my loved friend, account to you, or to the public, for 
a multitude of impoſitions which lie in reſerve, which are 
abſolutely in «waiting, for my country men, the moment they 
have croſſed the Channel, and which, like coſtly and 
troubleſome companions, faſten themſelves: to his purſe- 
ſtrings, till they © leave not a wreck behind.” For all 
which, I am ſorry to ſay, Engl i men have nobody to blame 
but themſelves. 
In the firſt place they take over with them F euch ideas 
of expence into other countries. 
Secondly, They take over, alſo, a lges cargo of national 
pride, wiſhing to ſpread the general received notion of 
Engliſh wealth being greater than that of other countries. 
| Thirdly, They are in a habit of prodigality at home 
which is too inveterate in waſte, to make economical re- 
trenchments abroad: and, even if they ſet out on a ſaving 
principle, they ſoon glide into the extravagant paſſion. 
Now, from a co-operation of all theſe, it is really won- 


derful to conſider how wide the miſchief is diffuſed. A 


Swiſs officer and Pruſſian gentleman counſelled me to let a 
friend of theirs make my bargains and purchaſes, as we 
were to travel ſome time in company, and make ſtops at 
the ſame places. I yielded to this good advice, but coun- 
teracted its effect by being his aſſociate. It was found out, 
by ſome means or another, that I was an Engliſhman, and 
that was more than enough. The perſons—whether 
Dutch, Pruſſians, or Germans mean not to-over-reach 
you. They intend only to aſk up to the character our 
countrymen have eſtabliſhed for riches. They even deſign 
ſometimes an-extortion as a compliment, becauſe it pre- 


| Pn the pre-eminent wealth of our nation, They 


argue, 
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argue, too, that while you come ſo many hundred, or 
thouſand leagues from home, it is not poſſible you ſhould 
want money, ſince, if you did, you would naturally ſtay at 
home. 1 8 fy 
Thus a fooliſh ambition of keeping up a falſe reputation 
begins on the other ſide of the water, and travels with you 
to the end both of water and land. Taking London a; 
the center, it has gone in as many directions as there are 
great poſt roads, even to the once cheap parts of the 
Britiſh empire, Yorkſhire, Scotland, and Wales. In every 
inch of theſe, you feel the heavy hand of an Engliſh tra. 
veller's profufion forced into your pocket. Thoſe neceſ. 
faries of life, which thirty years back might be comfortably 


procured for the third of their preſent purchaſe at an 


Engliſh market, ſoon mounted to the half, then they role 
to three parts; and now, unleſs you enter into engagements 
very adviſedly, the difference of Engliſh expenditure will 
ſcarcely warrant the charge of taking fo long a journey, 
Shall I be anſwered, that the difference in theſe gradations 
ariſes from the difference of the times, refinements, luxu- 
ries, &c. ? Certainly theſe increaſe the evil: but, even at 
this day, as I ſtated to you ina former letter, the great 
articles of life are to be had at more than an half in half 


average with the Engliſh market. It will aſſuredly be 


granted, that fiſh, fleſh, fowl, eggs, butter, and houſe-rent, 
are the chief of thoſe articles, and all theſe are to be had 
as I have before deſcribed. 'The fair inference is, that 
where taxation or refinement have levied one impoſt, 
national pride and habitual folly have levied twenty. 
The natives themſelves, both in the above countries, and in 
thoſe more remote, have candour enough to acknowledge 
this; but nov, the habit of charge is as ſtrong as the pro- 
fuſion by which it was at firſt created; and the ſimplicity 
and œconomy of a place once deſtroyed, like a wounded 
character, never recovers itſelf, On the contrary, extor- 


tion and extravagance erect a ſort of temple to Folly on 
| their 
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their ruins; and an impoſition caught to others by ourſelves, 


becomes the cuſtom of a country, till, in the end,- foreig- 


ners think they have a preſumptive right to cheat you. 
The fame ſpirit that induces us to ſpoil the places nearer 
home, enables us to ruin our reſidences and accommoda- 
tions abroad.. Our profuſion traverſes the whole conti- 
nent of Europe; the Alps and Pyrennees ſink before it, 
and wherever, as in Weſtphalia, from the natural abun- 
dance of a country, or the want of traffic, or diſtance from. 
a public mart, the neceſſaries of, life are fill to be got at 
half price, they would, I am convineed, have remained 
at a third leſs than at preſent, had it not been for Engliſh 
profuſion, Engliſh pride, and Engliſh prejudice. 
Under theſe comfortleſs proſpects of being impoſed 
upon by our own countrymen's folly, even when out of 
England—for I inſiſt on it, they are the aggreſſors -I do 


not think I can render to my countrymen at this diſtance 


from them—or to you, my friend, whom I ſuppoſe to be 
ſo near, a greater ſervice—than to note the actual rates of 
living, and the comparative dearneſs or cheapnefs of the 
ſeveral countries in which I have reſided. This is cer- 
tainly another very humble office, but a no lefs uſeful 
one, and either on account of its humility or utility, has 
been ſtrangely mifrepreſented or overlooked. 

Once more making England a centrical point of travel- 
ling, the expenditure will be found to aſcend in a ſeries as 
you paſs along, i. e. the farther removed from the center, 
the leſs you ſpend—ſuppoling a leſs influence from exam- 
ples of Engliſh extravagance. | 

The difference of charge, even to perlec denten 


and making allowances for a predetermination, almoſt every 


where, to overreach you to the verge of the laws of the 
land, —is almoſt incredible. What Engliſh travelling at 
home comes to, I need not ſtate, either in lodgings, at inns, 
or on the road. Houſeing you ſafe on this fide of the 
water, you immediately would perceive the difference, were 

| you 


} 
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you diſpoſed to begin your eſtimate; for, although you 
may be chagrined at the neceſſity of keeping your purſe in 
the hand, in your tour through Holland, were you to 
ſeparate one charge from another, you would, even admit. 
ting ſome extortion, find the balance in favour of Dutch 
impoſition. , No, my friend, thrown, without the arms of 
language, acquaintarice, or. expereince of cuſtoms, on the 
mercy of the Hollanders, you would laſt longer, that is, 
| you would be leſs ſpeedily devoured by the Dutch than by 
your own countrymen, under like cir:umſtances, But 
though your devoration would be more ſlow, it would not 
be leſs ſure; i. e. were you not to buy, and dearly buy, 
knowledge as you go on, and had you no honeſt and dili- 
gent way-faring traveller to glean the paths before you, 
Leaving you, however, as juſt obſerved, undefended 
amongſt the Hollanders, you would not ſo ſoon be ſwal- 
lowed up as by the Engliſh. The difference of charges is 
remarkable in going only from one province to another, 
and when you have left the Dutch boundaries and gained 
the Pruſſian dominions, you perceive the cheating of one 
country ſo much more endurable than that of another, 


that in this inſtance, at leaſt, whatever may be your politi- 


cal principles, . you would prefer the deſpotic States to the 
 Republics—and exclaim with poor Lear, 
„The wicked compared with the more wicked 

« Seem beautiful, and not to be the worſt 

« Stands in ſome rank of praiſe,” | 
I believe I have uſed this quotation in ee former letter, 
but it becomes appoſite again, and you will excuſe repeti- 
tion. How well it applies at preſent, you ſball immediately 
judge. At the beſt inn of Cleves, my charge, for twelve 
days, was little more than a guinea ſterling ; and for which 
I was accommodated with a very good bed-room, the uſe 
of the general ſitting- room and an excellent table, adorned 


with the beſt company, as well reſidents as travellers. _ 


At one of the largeſt inns of the Hague, it coſt me pre- 
ciſely 


ciſe 


thi 
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ciſely that ſum, a guinea, for one day's worfe living, worſe 
lodging, and worſe attendance. Having mentioned to you 
the name of the more reaſonable Hague landlord, I truſt 
your faith in my account will lead you to chooſe the good 
and to avoid the bad; and therefore it becomes unneceſſary 
to ſpecify the perſon by whom I was thus overcharged. 
But juſtice requires I ſhould tell you and the world, that 


the name of the Cleves landlord is Nyſa. 


To prevent the trouble of enquiry, and the vexation of 
being reduced to conteſts at a place of public accommo- 
dation, I will take this opportunity to ſet down the fixed 
prices of all the moſt reputable table d'hotes (public eat- 
ing-houſes and hotels) in the . of Holland and in 
Pruſſian Nan. 


HOLLAND. 
Florins, Stivers. Doits. 
Breakfaſt 5 - „„ 
Dinner „ 1 o 2 
Bottle of Rhine, or 8 wine 1 88 „ 
Bed - - O 15 "i 
Fire, if in your own room, per day o 12 © 
WESTPHALIA. : 

,  Florins, Stivers. Doits. 
Breakfaſt - - «23 20 
Bed (fe included) - +. © 7 © 
Dinner - 8 o 

8 10 0 


Bottle of wine 


In Holland, the train of waiters, ſhoe-boys, &c. are at 


the heels of your bill, and interrupt (though not with 
equal boldneſs of authority) your way to the horſe or car- 
riage. In Weſtphalia, theſe ſupernumeraries are all paid 
by their maſter, and included in their wages. The above 


ſtatement then will ſerve you through both countries 


from Helvoetſluice or the Hague, to the fartheſt end of 
the 
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the Pruſſian States: and the variations are unimportant 
in your route to Berlin on the one hand, and to Vienna 
on the other. 
It ſhould be noted, that the money 4 Holland is no- 
e becauſe in the exchange it makes little to a tra. 
veller's advantage; but in purchaſe of the articles of life, 
it is half in half. Indeed the coin (more eſpecially the 
ſilver) is of ſo baſe materials, that the circulation is almoſt 
wholly confined to Pruſſia. It is refuſed currency even 
on the frontiers of Holland. The Cleves money will not 
paſs even at Nimeguen, where there | is a conſtant reci- 
procal communication. 8 
It will be proper to mention to you the names and 
valuation of the Cleves and Pruſſian coins; & that you may 


* [I (halt here, however, make a general obſervation on the ſubject of 
the-eoins of Pruſſia and Germany. The natives (I mean thereby the com- 
mon. tradeſmen, who”: are ever upon the watch for ſtrangers) admit that 
the Dutch money is in effect double the value of theirs, ſuch, for i in- 
ſtance, as that forty ſtivers Pruſſia are ꝑiven ſor twenty Holland; but that 
it is fair to charge four ſtivers for a commodity which may be had in Hol- 

land for two; a piece of logic which they juſtify on the ground of your 
ignorance being greater than their cunning. Luckily, however, the price 
of public boats, and public carriages, are ſettled by ordinance, though even 
» this is liable to abuſe, and the Seller ſometimes paſfes a cheat on the 
Buyer, under the pretended ſanction of Government. I had occaſion to 
ſtop at an inn of Maiſeland Sluice (in Holland) with a good deal'of bay. 
gage; and I alſo took my dinner, or rather luncheon, being too late for 
one barge, and too ſoon for another. When I came to pay the bill, ! 
found ſo many extra — that I reſi ſted payment till I had aſked a 
few queſtions. | 

Gleaner. What is the meaning of this charge? ? 

Hotel- Keeper, Tis by order of the States-General. 

Gleaner, And this ? | 

Zetel-Keeper. The ordinance is allo by the States-Geneial. 

Gleaner, And this ? 

Hotel-Keepcy, Is ſettled by the States-General, 

Gl-ancr, I can only ſay then, that the States-General a are aiders and 
abetters, if not principals, in the moſt enormous plunder 1 ſtranger's 
property of any people on earth. 
To this remark the Hotel- keeper ſmil'd aſſent, but plunder'd on, 


I * of ſeveral particulars to the — of the Town, who 
redreſſed 
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be — 46d, compare them with thoſe of Holland. 
They ſhall be given in the ſupplementary pages of this 
cloſing ſheaf, where a number of pickings- up ſhall. be 
throw into one or two general letters, properly ſpeaking, 
a letter of ſeraps on different ſubjeRs, gathered in different 
countries; valuable, perhaps, when made into a collection, 
but too minute te ſtand alone. I: have many of theſe 
lying in ſlips of paper, on the backs or edges of letters, in 
my drawer of memorandas, which I fill as I empty my 
pockets after a walk, a ride, a viſit, &c. &c. and I ſhall ſet 
apart a ſtay-at-home-day, to arrange and tranſmit them.. 
Meantime, we are, juſt now, too much in the heat of 
bulineſs, in Gleaning the things of the, int neceſſity (alas 
poor dear human nature, of what cating and drinking, 
and other frail materials, art thou compounded) to amuſe 
ourſelves with affairs leſs ſolid. If a traveller wiſhes to 
become reſidentiary for a few weeks or months in any of 
the' pleaſant German towns, and brings with him his 
family, the beſt way is to make. an agreement with a 
traiteur (a cook) and live with him, if, as is often the caſe, | 
he happens to have a good houſe. This, beſides the ac- 
commodation of having your repaſt comfortable and warm, 
is cheaper by nearly half, as it includes the price of a room. 
I know a gentleman, who ſays he is well ſerved with 
breakfaſts and dinners, (ſuppers are rarely taken abroad) 
and two good chambers, for twenty-one florins (about one 
guinea at par) per month, in a very popular part. of 
Pruſſian Weſtphalia. But even if you take private lodg- 
ings, and are only ſupplied from a traiteur's with eatables, 
you gain importantly on England —as thus, Dinners, 
(which imply a ſufficiency for ſuppers, as you always are 
Vol. II: b 1 entitled 


redreſſed both my wrongs, and thoſe of the Republic, by aſſuring meevery 
iota was impoſition ; for which he ſentenced the Landlord to deductions on 


almoſt every article, and attended me in perſon to ſee juſtice duly: adminiſ- 


tered I certainly enjoyed not a little the confuſion of the extortioner, and 
was malicious enough to remind him at every refund, that he 3 back 
the extortion money by or der of the States General. | 


entitled to keep what is ſent you) are twelve Holland ſtivery 


a head—about a ſhilling Engliſh. It is called one portion; 


it conſiſts of four covered diſhes, which, with bread, - 


cheeſe, butter, and ſallads (that are always found by 


yourſelf) contain enough for two meals; as two portions | 


dv for four. | 
I was preſent at a bargain of this kind being made at 


Cleves, with one of the many publick cooks of that place: 


he was on the edge of becoming a victim to his ignorance 
in theſe matters, when an honeſt Pruffian who was pre- 
ſent, with a friendly preſence of mind, obſerved to the 
cook—* Certainement Monſieur eſt un peu Catholique 1 
ne manage pas de viande tour les jours.” I took the hint, 
and told the man that when I wanted a double portion, 
he ſhould know it in time to make the neceſſary addition. 


This reduced the monthly charge, which had previouſly | 


been made, to about one pound fifteen ſhillings, = 
Let me not fail to apprize you, moreover, that the 
buying your wine of x merchant, and of an hotel-keeper 


or cook, is, on an average, difference of more than half in 


half in Holland, Pruſſia, and Germany. 

At the inns of Holland, you wilk pay for table-wine, 
one fforin ten ſtivers (half a crown); at thoſe of Pruſſia 
and Germany, from ſixteen ſtivers to one florin; and at 
the merchants of the firſt country, for the ſame wine, eight 
ſtivers, and in the two other countries, fo low as fix ſtivers, 

or ſeven at moſt ; and let it not be forgotten that the eight 
penny wine is preciſely the fame, as to quality, for which 
(with duties on foreign ſpirits) you pay in England from 
five to ſeven ſhillings a bottle. 


There are certain articles ſo incredibly cheap, even in 


theſe times of general ſcarcity every «here, that I want 
almoſt confidence in my own conviction, or in my truſt 
of your candour, to make juſt report of them. In various 
provincial towns, both in the neighbourhood of the Upper 


and Lower Rhine, the beſt butter is ſold, in the — of 
ay; 
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May, at two-pence per pound, a very fine young fowl, at 
four and five pence, a duck the ſame, butcher's meat at 
two-pence, and two-pence halfpenny, a full grown hare 
at eight, nine, or ten-pence, ſometimes at ſtill leſs, a gooſe, 


or turkey, at ten-pence, when at the deareſt, and the fineſt 


Weſtphalia ham from three-pence to four-pence per pound. 
Houſe-rent is in proportion. I leave you, therefore, to 
judge, how comfortable a family, pinched for neceſfaries» 


and, perhaps, ſtruggling betwixt the extremes of pride and 
poverty in England, may live in the German territories. 


And yet I ill cannot help giving Wales the preference for 
two reaſons—firſt, becauſe it is nearly as cheap, and in a 
part of my own country, and does not take money out of 
the Britiſh dominions; and ſecondly, becauſe it contains 
more general beauty than any thing to be met with without 
taking a long journey, which, with a family, is in itſelf the 


expenditure of more than could be expected from a twelve- 


month's ſavings. As the retreat of an unconnected perſon, 
or of a family, reſolved to eſtabliſh in a new country, and 
as Dr. Young ſays, fixing would be fixed, it would be really 
a ſaving, without abridgement of comforts, and even luxu- 
ries,” of thirty or forty per cent. Eggs are frequently 
fifteen for two-pence, and ſeldom leſs than ten: and firing 
is proportionably cheap. Bread, however, is nearly the 
ſame price as in England; I mean ſuch as is made from 
the white flour ; but they grow an inferior kind, conſide- 


rably darker when baked than our farm-houſe loaves, 


which is eaten with a farm-houſe appetite, not only by the 
peaſantry, but moſt other people. By way of qualifying its 
bitter and ſour taſte, the better ſorts of folks place their 


| batter betwixt a flice of the black and a ſlice of the white 
bread, and when they wiſh to luxuriate, as on a dainty, 
or to diſtinguiſh their hoſpitality to a friend, a twopenny 


loaf of the entire white is brought forth, and cut into as 
many morſels as there are perſons to be regaled. 


Q 2 


1 
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It will ſeem incredible to an Engliſh reader, whatever 
be his ſituation, to be told that a German bill of fare con. 
ſiſts of little more than what is appointed for a meagre 
day, rigidly maintained; inſomuch that the Weſtphalians, 
Pruſſians, and Germans, in general, may be duly and 
truly ſaid to keep Lent all the year. I am. authoriſed by 
truth to afſure you, from long experience of their table, 
that the yearly expenditure of a large family, in any of the 
above-named countries, would ſcarce exceed, if it could 
reach, that of an Engliſh farmer's houſehold, confiſting of 
an equal number of people, for a ſingle month. An enor. 
mous diſh of potatoes, eabbages, carrots, beans, and other 
vegetables, forms the baſis of their dinner, which, with al 
ranks, is taken at twelve o'clock. . It is a very great luxury 
when half a pound of pork, bacon, or butcher's meat is 
| ſtuck in the midft of this medley, as the grand center of 
attraction; and yet this precious morſel is rather for orna- 
ment than uſe, rather to be admi ired and gazed on, like 
other forbidden fruit, than eaten. A variety of trifles 
from the garden forms the deſſert, which is rather taſte 
than enjoyed, if there happens to be any thing more 
recherchs, more valuable, than a nut or an apple; and a 
{mall plate- full even of theſe become ſo “ familiar to the 
eye,” that they pall upon the ſenſe before you are preſented 
with a freſh ſupply. I proteſt to you that I was ſo accu 
tomed to look on a fruit plate and its contents for ſuch a 
| length of time, at a table in Weſtphalia, that I knew every 
ſpeck and freckle about them, as well as the faces of the 
family. Indeed I had opportunities to ſee them fo con- 
ſtantly, and cloſely, that each apple and pear became 3 
memento mori to the family.—In the beginning of the week, 
they came freſh from the tree, with their beſt look and 
blooming complexions. A very few of them, alas, were 
cut off in this the prime of their lives. The reſt were 
brought on the ſecond day, not much altered in their 


Mapes or air. On the third, there was a viſible alteration 
—nevertheleſs, 
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— nevertheleſs, the young folks pg the family, for there 


were many children, | 
Bs. Sigh*d and look'd, ſigh'd and look'd, 
« Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh'd again.“ 

but, alas, ligh'd and look d, look'd and ſigh'd, figh'd and 
long'd in vain. It was written in the father's face—ye 
may not eat: while the ipdulgent matron cut one into as 
many quarters as the had ſons and daughters, and the next 
day the father, being in a frolicſome humour, threw an 
apple and a pear after dinner amongſt them, on the floor, 
where they were as much fought for as Joſeph's coat, and 
produced as much ſhame to the vanquiſhed, and triumph 
to the conquerors, asif they were heroes and kings, batt- 
ling it away for thrones and dominions, perhaps, on the 
true eſtimate, as little worthy of conteſt. Towards the 
end of the week, my old friends in the fruit-plate began 
to drop off one by one; and though it is amongſt my 
habits never to eat of thoſe things which the maſter of 
the houſe diſcovers to me by his manner he conſiders as a 
rarity ; in compaſſion to theſe poor things, I took off their 
duſty coats, and thereby prevented a more lingering death. 

Some weeks after, I dined at the ſame gentleman's 


bouſe, and though, to be ſure, a man would not chooſe to 


ſwear to an apple, I could all but make oath, that I obſerv- 
ed, amongſt the re-enforcements of the well remembered 
fruit-plate, one pippen which was ſo palpable by his marks, 
that I recogniſed him as an old acquaintance the moment 
he came in my view—now be it known to you, this was by 


no means in the ſeaſon of the year, when apples are laid up 


like honey in the hive for winter proviſion, but when they 


would in England have come freſh from the tree, at every 


meal, It is ſtrift economy that urges this extreme for- 
bearance in almoſt every thing that regards, in ſhort, that 
either ſmells or taſtes like a luxury. And it is impoſed by 
a very ſtern neceſſity, for Germany and poverty are almoſt 


ſynonimous terms, and though, in particular inſtances, ſuch 


a thing 
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a thing as wealth is to be found, the general run of people 


in all conditions, are reduced to obſerve a moſt ſeupulous 
frugality in all things; their income being uſually ſack a8 
to inhibit the leaſt article of profuſion. 

Nor is this œconomy confined to the appetites, it ex. 


4 'rends to the ornaments of life; I had almoſt ſaid to its 


vanities, but it may be done in effect to promote theſe, 


| You ſhall decide on this, after I have informed you it isthe 
univerſal practice to undreſs after a viſit. A lady, or gen. 


tleman, no ſooner returns home, than they lay aſide their 


coſtly robes, and get inte their ſlippers, nightgowns, yea 
and nightcaps alſo. And appear extremely ſurpriſed to 


learn it is a general cuſtom in England to keep on their ont 


of door dreſſes, as they are called in Germany, when they 


are amongſt family friends; nor could I eafily reconcile 
them to my following the cuſtom of my country in this 


particular; till I had aſſured them, changing my dreſs 


frequently gave me cold. They call this ſtripping practice 
putting themſelves at their eaſe: . but it is, in truth, purely 


done for economy. 


Frugality is an early part of education 1 in theſe countries, 


inſomuch, that it is common to obſerve a well-bred young 


lady, in ſome of the beſt families, waſh up the tea- things, 


immediately after they are done with, and in the midſt of 
the company, who have been uſing them. At firſt, I ſup- 
poſed this was a menial office, impoſed by a croſs papa, 
or overmanaging mamma; but when I became a reſiden- 
tiary gleaner, I ſaw it ſo much the faſhion of every family, 
that I inform you of it as a general rule, not only i in Ger- 


many, but in Holland alfo. 
The natives of theſe places not only eat ſparingy, as 
having little to eat, but they eat ſeldom—and drink as 


often as they can. The cuſtom of ſlight breakfaſts, vege- 
table, or rather hodge-podge dinners, and yet lighter, 


frequently no ſuppers, has its beginning in Holland, travels 


to Weſtphalia, like 4 flender current, narrowing as it goes, 
with 


„ 
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with reſpect to quantum, and is at its perfection of cecono- 


my in the empire. The only thing in which they yield to 


profuſion, (at their own expence) is in the article of tea 


and coffee: this they take almoſt every hour, but without 
ſugar. The women ſnuff, and the men ſmok 


ver it. 


But they uſually drink it out of cups that ſcarc@ hold ſo 
much as an acorn ;z and though, from the quantity taken, 
this cuſtom gives ,perpetual trouble, they ſtill prefer theſe 
diminutive machines, which would ſcarce ſerve a fairy to 
ap dew drops. To think of a wide Dutch mouth ſcrewed 


up to the dimenſions of ſuch a ſprite ! 


It is, I find, very true, that the Engliſh are every where 
looked on to be exceedingly carnivorous; and it js true 


alſo, that an Engliſhman will devour more ſolid fleſh in A 


day, and pour down his throat more inflammatory liquid, 
than a Pruſſian, German, or Dutchman, in three days. 
An Engliſh traveller, however, ſoon aſſimilates to the 
general temperance of the country, the conſequence of 
which is, that inſtead of waſting an whole afternoon in an 
hot raom, amidſt the fumes of the tables; or ſleeping to 


relieve an overloaded ſtomach, he ſeels alert, either for 
buſineſs, or pleaſure, and ſeems to wonder at this change 
of himſelf. | 


I have juſt mentioned to you the early dinners on this 
t of the Continent, but forgot to note to you, that the 
reaſon aſſigned for it, is exactly the reverſe of what is given 
out for a four or five o'clock repaſt in Great Britain, We 
eat at mid-day, ſays the foreigner, that we may have a Jong 
afternoon : We eat in the evening, ſays the Engliſhman, 


that we may have a long morning. The cuſtoms of a 
country ought certainly to give and receive aHlowances, 


but I have found this difference in the hours productive of 
great difficulties, between ſome'of my countrymen and 
foreigners ; the firſt inſiſting that as twelve o'clock was too 
late for breakfaſt and too ſoon for dinner, it could be con- 


didered only as an hour proper for a luncheon 3 ; and the 
other 
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other a that fitting down to ſuch a table at fuch 
an unreaſonable time was inſupportable : for my own part, 
I am bleſt with ſo ſocial an appetite, that it ſeems made 
for a ready compliance with the cuſtoms of all countries, 


Is it the faſhion of the family to eat at noon? I ſit down 


and forget that I had not been uſed to think about dinner 
tilt nearer night. Does my meal make its appearance with 
the candles? Be it ſo, I eat heartily, if [am well; and, 
if I am fick, I play with my knife and fork, to keep thoſe 
who are better company. Now this verſatility in my dif. 
poſition leads me into many pleaſures and contentments, 
which leſs accommodating tempers can never hope to en- 
Joy. It is peculiarly eſtimable in travelling: for can it be 
reaſonably expected, that without being well paid for it, 
people will come into the cuſtoms of a ſtranger, and forego 
their own ? Will you tell them, it is polite to go to dinner 
when they are going to ſupper! Or as an individual are 
you to derange a family, who, in turn, could tell you, 
that the politeneſs of their country ſettles theſe matters on 
very different principles. Who is to adjuſt this knotty 
point? You fall out with your dinner, and with each 
other. How eafily would a little candour and courteſy 
place it juſt where it ſhould be O, good humour ! thou 
leaſt difficult, yet brighteſt of the ſocial virtues—thou 
creator and ſupporter of every other—where is the land, 
the habit, the manners, which are not reconciled to the 
heart, by thy aſſuaſive and ſmiling power? Inſpired by 
thee, I feel myſelf diſpoſed to be happy, and I am ſo; to. 
impart it to all with whom I mix in this now jarring world, 


and I ſucceed: And did the fond parent know thy value, 


as I know it, he would pray that his darling child was ra- 
ther filled with thee, than favoured by beauty, genius, 


or fortune; for what are theſe but the miſerable children 


of conceit, pride, * and folly, unprotected and uninſpired 
by thee 


From 


ſe 
th 
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From what has been ſaid on the very neceſſary, though 


rt, very much neglected, ſubject of eating and drinking, it 

de will, I truſt, appear manifeſt, that if a traveller will be con- 
es. tent to buy a little experience, which is no where to be 

vn. had without paying for, and if he will not be too much 
er in a hurry to make his arrangements, and, while they are 

h adjuſting, indulge his heart in a few effuſions of that good- 

05 humour J have been addreſſing, he may be very comforta- 

ſe ble to himſelf, and no leſs acceptable to others; but if he 

{- will be ſtubborn, and inflexibly attached to his own opini- 

55 ons, manners, and cuſtoms, and not come into thoſe of 
| other people in other countries, he has nothing to do but 

: to live by himſelf, according to his fancy, ma-. ac- 

) cordingly. 


But I forget, that all this time while I have been diſ- 
cuſſing the ſubjects of the table, I have ſeated you in the 
Cleves Wood, and left you in a worſe ſituation even than 
the Germans, without any dinner at all. Riſe then, my 
friend, and, that you may no longer want an opportuni- 
ty, I put an end to my letter, with the uſual affurances 
of being affectionately your's. 


LETTER IXI. 
TO THE SAME. 


Tx G it for granted that you will feel your- 
ſelf refreſhed before you ſit down to the peruſal of ano- 
ther letter, and that all thoſe who may become its readers 
will bring along with them good — and goodnature, I 

will. 
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will invite your attention to ſome further nn 
the circle of Weſtphalia. 

Tou are not now to learn that Pruſſia is a Catholic 
country, where, however, Proteſtantiſm, (in the Preſby- 
terian form) is largely interſperſed. The churches are 
every where the objects that firſt catch the eyes of travel. 
lers, for which reaſon I ſuppoſe it is that you meet ſo ma- 
ny ſteeples and towers, monuments and eſcutcheons, in 
almoſt every book of modern travels. 

Catholic churches in particular, as being more orna- 
mental, have been ſo often deſcribed by publiſhing tra- 
vellers, that they are, perhaps, the only objects in the 
wide field of foreign obſervation, which have been mc2- 
- ſured with an accuracy that leaves nothing for the gleaner. 
Open the books of theſe authors at whatever page you 
may, and it is odds but you fee. half a dozen ſpires, fol- 
lowed by a long hiſtory of their founders, deſtroyers, re- 
builders, redeſtroyers, revolutions, &c. Two church: 
and a caſtle to a leaf is moderate reckoning, and it is 
well if you get off without a morſel of choice biography, 
on the quarrels and rogueries, virtues, and vices of the 
prince, biſhops, beggarly prieſts, or deſpotic lords of the 
caſtle; for the Cacoethes De-ſcribendi (if I may be al 
| Jowed to ſport with the Latinity) is as ſtrong in ſome 
wandering biographers, as in juvenile poets, when firſt 
they fancy themſelves in love, and preſent you with that 
picture of their idols, which imagination has drawn for 
them. For myſelf, and I ſuppoſe others may feel like me 
on the occafion, I never, without trembling, obſerve a 
travelled author /et in for a long ſtory of churches, cha- 
pels, chateaus, and picture galleries, with a determinati- 
on to give their „, moving accidents” by flood and fire, 
during the wear and tear, and traditionary lying of half 
a ſcore centuries. And what, after all, are you preſented 


with, but a meagre account, into which the mind and 


memory of the reader vainly look for ſomething whereon 
8 n to 
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to reſt—ſomething more worthy the human faculties, 


than annals of the intriguing abbots, miſchievous prieſts, 
and grinding ſeigniors, buried under their ruins. - I vene-, 
rate antiquiry, but muſt have ſomething that comes cloſer 


to the ſoul, the underſtanding, or the affections, than 


this collection of literary brickwork, and travelling ſtone 
maſonry. Peace to the aſhes of the mouldering univerſe ! 
Unleſs ſurviving virtues, or immortal actions, lie amongſt 
the ruins, and, like the phoenix, only want an honeſt, 
helping hand to clear away the earthy obſtructions, to 
ſpring above them, I would not reſcue an altar, or the 


canonized bones of a Saint from oblivion. Unembalmed 


by ſuch virtues, and ſuch actions, the duſt of a monarch, 
and the duſt of the earth that covers him, is, to me, ex- 
actly the ſame ching; and as to the relicks of a worthleſs 
being, to what good end could they be brought from the 
tomb, but as a maukin to ſhew the villains of the preſent 
generation, that to ſuch complexion muſt they come at 


laſt.—In that light only, have I ſometimes, as, in the in- 


ſtance of a John of Leyden, burſt the cearments of the 
grave, and gleaned the cofſin of a ſcoundrel. 

Reſpecting church matters, therefore, I ſhall gertainly 
not ſwell the liſt of hiſtorians; but, after I have made one 


general obſervation, ſhall content wylelt with the relation 


of a ſingle circumitance, | 
It is really a moſt heart- affecting ſatisfaction in a circuit 


of ſome hundreds of leagues, ſuch as I have taken, over 


different Catholic countries, to ſee the decent impreſſion 
that is made on the peaſantry (which is ever the moſt nu- 


merous body of a ſtate) by religion. Of the higher ranks, 
who loſe their principles and their education too often in 


the pride of philoſophy, I ſhall here ſay nothing; but 
the influence of the Catholic faith on the ſubordinate rank 
is, almoſt without an exception, a ſober and ſincere atten- 
tion to the duties it enjoins. The earneſt, yet tempered 


Leal, with which the common labourer leaves his buſineſs 


or 
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or his pleaſüre, to commune with his Maker, is among} 
the comfortable ſights that every traveller muſt ſurely 
have noticed, and noticing muſt have enjoyed. In the 
plebeian part of the community, at leaſt, it muſt be ge- 
nuine. The infidel philoſophy of the great is, happily, 
above their reach: the hypocritical mummery or profoun- 
der chicane of the yet perhaps more infidel prieſthood ( 
ſpeak of the Catholic churchmen), is {till more happily 
above the underſtanding of the peaſant, He can have no 
views from intereft, from the world's applauſe, or fron 
the world's diſapprobation. His religion, after education 
has ſettled it in his mind, becomes one of the ſtrongeſt 
babits—it ſoon ripens into his moſt powerful principles. 
It is preſently a voluntary offering, and one of -perfett 
free will, to God. He accepts its pains and penalties, 
and never-reſfiſts their infliction. He is told by his con- 
feſſor of a fin, and he ſuffers for it willingly. Neither 
does he perform its duties ſo mechanically as may be ſup- 
poſed He goes to the church at all times and ſeaſons: the 
gates of the temple are always open, but he is not forced 
to enter at the ſtated ſtroke of the pendulum or chime of 
the bell. If his ſoul feels not the impulſe; if it prefers 
the ſacred moment when the hour of public worſhip is 
paſt, he can withdraw himſelf from the gaze of the world, 
and converſe, as it were with his Creator face to face: 
and in. the Catholic churches, which I have gleaned even 
with a ſuſpicious vigilance, this is very frequently done, 
and always with reverence. Strangers, drawn by curio- 
fity only, may paſs in groupes from all quarters of the 
earth, and drefled in all the different habits of their coun- 
try, without ſeducing the kneeling Catholic peaſant from 
his duty: his poſture is uhaltered, his prayer unbroken, 
He rarely lends an ear to converſation, which is too often 
irreverently loud, and not often an eye to their perſons. 
From this exterior decency, it is fair to infer an inter- 
nal piety. -It is, to be ſure, a world replete with ſubtle 
| | | ſtratagem, 
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ſtratagem, and falſe appearances, but if ever there can be 
ſuppoſed to be a principle - unmixed with baſer matter,” 
this ſurely is the moſt free from alloy. And if one could 
ſelect from the maſs of enormities, which the preſent go- 
vernors of France have committed, and ſingle out an act 
more foul, more cruel than the reſt, I ſhould not heſitate 
to pronounce their attempt to convert the en o 
ECG ALT TI of Atheiſm. _ 6:04" welt AP 
The Augean ſtable of the Catholic church, ſo 7 ag it 
was connected with politics, no doubt wanted cleanſing. 
and poſſibly ſome of its moſt afpiring heads well deſerved. 
Le Glaive.de la Loi, the ſword of juſtice, but to my feelings 
(and it has ariſen out of my obſer vation) better, ſar better 


had the convent and the cloiſter been polluted by the whole 


chicane of the prieſthood, than that ſo many hundreds of 
thouſands of blameleſs beings ſhould not only want in fu- 
ture the comfort of a refuge in miſery, and of a guide in 
happineſs, but ſhould be taught that the benefits and bleſſ- 
ings of the paſt, derived from this ſacred ſource, were the 
trick of a deſigning race, and that, for the time to come, the 
Jaws of reaſon and nature, thatis infidelity and licentiouſneſs, 
are to ſuperſede thoſe of a Saviour and Redeemer of the 
world. Then, by way of proving their proſelytiſm and faith 
in the new creed, they are, inſtead of bowing the knee 
to the croſs, to turn from it in mockery, like the revi- 
lers of old, or to level it with the duſt! Glorious revolu- 
tion, and more glorious revolutioniſts! To lay the foun- 
dations of a republic in human blood, and erect a temple 
to infidelity on the ruins of religion! In the ancient fabric 
were there defects? Why not repair them? Muſt it fall 
that a worſe may be” raiſed ?—but I forget myſelf—a 
ſcourge was wanted in the land, and ye were perhaps the 
proper inſtruments to deal deſtructions: for who can 
puniſh iniquity like the wicked ? 


But 
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But I promiſed you to cloſe with the relation of a'cir. 
cumſtance, which I owe to the Catholic church. Half 
an hour's walking by the fide of the Cleves wood brings 
you to a little village chapel, whoſe bell was ringing out 
for evening veſpers juſt as I paid it my firſt vifit. Only a 
few of the congregation were then gathered together. I 
had therefore time to make an unobtruſive Gleaning, 
Amongſt the uſual decorations of pictures, paintings, 


flowers, and-crucifixes, I could not but take notice of the 


virgin in a chintz-pattern linen gown over a full dreſs 


hoop of immenſe circumference; ornamented with three 


_ diſtin rows of filver croſſes, the middle row abundantly 
the largeſt : the crown upon her head was formed of bro- 
ken beads, and pieces of Tooking-glafs : the child Jeſus 
held an apple in his hand partly eaten, to expreſs what 
Eve had fraudulently accepted and ſhared with the devil. 

I might have yielded up my gravity at the burleſque 
manner in which this part of facred ſtory was caricatured, 
had not the ridicule, it was fo well calculated to excite, 


been checked by my obſerving an old man and woman, | 
two young men, and two female children, kneeling with 


every mark of devotion round the figures. They are of 
one houfe, ſaid a perſon who ftood near me, and, in the 
ſequel, I found that that houſe had to boaſt an holy fa- 
mily. The very moment that I looked upon them, the 
ſpirit of mockery died within me; and a much better ſpirit 
came upon me in its ſtead, I had no longer eyes to cri- 
ticiſe the figures, nor an heart to break a jeſt on their ab- 
ſurdity: As repreſentatives of the blefled virgin and Re- 
deemer of the world, they filled me with awe, and I 
caught fo much of unaffected holineſs from theſe humble 
ſuppliants, as to hold facred the coarſeſt imitations and 
ſymbols of things divine. 

It happened to be the jour de plque, on the evening of 
which feſtival there prevails in Weſtphalia a cuſtom, that 
1 felt was worth gleaning for you and for the public. You 
| | ſhall 
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ſhall have it here. The Pruſſian peaſants commemorate the 


ſolemn event of our Saviour's reſurrection in a ſingular 


manner. In each village of the circle are to be ſeen three 
or four large bonfires, which the inhabitants have been 
preparing at their intervals of daily labour during the pre- 
ceding week. The fires are lighted about nine at night; 
about ten, when they are in full blaze, the populace, and 


indeed people of all diſtinctions, go out of the Cleves gates 


to view them. I was lucky enough at the moment to be 


on a viſit to a gentleman, who, at a ſmall diſtance from 


the weſtern Port, had a ſummer houſe that commanded 
the country to the extent of twenty leagues. Every quar- 
ter or half league has a village, and the whole twenty 
leagues were illuminated. It was in itſelf an intereſting 
novelty, but when the occaſion was contemplated and com- 
bined with it, the heart glowed like the horizon. In the 
midſt of the ſcenery roſe the moon. She was at full, but 
at the moment of riſing ſeemed another bonfire beginning 
to kindle and aſcend. She ſoon, however, aflerted her 
ſuperiority, and when ſhe had gained her proper. ſtation 
in the hemiſphere, I could not help repeating to myſelf a 
few words, applicable to both.—« Hide your diminiſh'd 
heads”, ye feeble works of men's hands: but thou Cyn- 
thia art of God. No wonder then at thy luſtre! but, 


even as I pronounced this, I corrected my raſhneſs, my 


injuſtice—and ſo are ye, ye feeble fires, —added I,—of 
God alſo; and every humble ſpark ſhail aſcend to hea- 


ven! 
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LETTER IXIL 
ro THE SAME. 


01 1 HAVE already, more than once, .in the courſe 
of this correſpondence, attempted to check the. heady cur. 


rent of national prejudice, which appropriates all that is 


eſtimable in human nature to itſelf, and leaves to the reſt 
of the world only its vices, vanities, and inſignificancies, 


I have given many examples of urbanity, that have been 


the growth of ſoils leſs celebrated than that of Britain, or 
than what once was France. I have ſhewn it flouriſhing 
even in the unwholeſome clime of Holland. Let me now 
offer you an, inſtance of its blooming power in Weſtpha- 
lia. In truth it is a flower appropriate to no particular 
country, but will-proſper wherever it is duly cultivated. 
Its natural foil is the human heart, in which it ſprings up, 
and thrives, very ſoon after that heart begins to beat, and 
would continue till there is no longer motion, were not 
paſſions and prejudices for ever at work to check its growth 
or kill it in the bud. 

In one of the moſt profound 1 of this beautiful 
country, at the diſtance of at leaſt forty leagues from a 
court, thirty from a city, and at leaſt ten miles from a 


market town, I once found urbanity that would have 


given luſtre to them all. I found her in a cottage of 
clay, at the foot of a Pruffian foreſt, under covert of which 
I was ſhaded from obſervation. It was on one of the 
moſt lovely evenings a wanderer like myſelf could have 
deſired, and according to my emigrant diſpoſition, I had 
enjoyed it from the upriſe even to the down-going of the 
ſun. The ſun indeed of that diſtinguiſhed day was mak- 
| ing 
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ing a * « golden ſet” juſt as I reached the precincts of the 
wood, where I had not repoſed many minues, ere I heard 


the ſound ofa flute, accompanied by a voice whoſe natural 


ſweetneſs excelled it in melady. The notes were indeed 


aſſiſted by many harmonizing. circumſtances. You who 


are a lover of nature, know what a variety of ſoothing 
ſounds pervade the air at eventide in the ſummer.—The 


pure breath of the zephir, the diſtant rivulet, that ſeems, 


by its indolent lapſe, and ſubdued murmur, to partake of 
human ſenſations, the drowſy hum of the deetle, which 
the poet has immortalized, and the general ſighing of the 
leayes, with, perhaps, the horn of the herdboy, and the 
lowing of his cattle obedient to his ſummons and above 
all, thoſe ſounds which imagination herſelf creates —all 
theſe contribute to form that twilight enchantment, which 
a tender heart, and a benevolent diſpoſition ſo much de- 
lights in; and which, men of the world conſider as the 
day-dreams of madmen, _ | 
Had I time to ſpare from my cottagers, it would be 


amuſing to run at ſome length the parallel betwixt a lover 


of nature and a man of the world, and to examine the 


, eſtimate that each makes of the objects aſſembled in the 
_ laſt paſſage. To attempt this in abridgement— 


1ſt. The man of the world, would never be tempted 


to leave the chearful haunts of men“ without what is 


called a jolly party: five out of the ſix of which probably 
viſhing themſelves as many different ways before half the 
day is over, and, at laſt, going yawning home thorough- 
ly tired with if not hating one another: for I have ſo of- 
ten obſerved a party of pleaſure to be ſo painful a plot | 

upon the members that compoſe it, , that were I to com- 
pile a new dictionary, in which definitions were honeſtly 
to be given, I ſhould under the words party of pleaſure 
inform the. reader that it is meant to ſignify, ihe aſſociation 
of a et of Perſons met together with taſtes and tempers fre- 


quently di iſcordant, and interefls in oppoſition, yet determined to 


„ R congregate, 
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congregate, for the purpoſe of teaſing one another under the 
maſh of ſocial good-fellowſhip ; which maſk generally drops, 
or is torn off in the courſe of a few hours to the diſcovery of 
the whole conſpiracy.—Such is the mere man of the world's 
party of pleaſure: yes, and woman's of the world alſo! 
2nd. A man of the world has no conception of the 
breath or ſounds g,—or in the air, in the way that a lover 
of nature feels and enjoys them. A man of the world 
indeed obſerves that it is curſed hot, and throws up the 
ſaſhes, or curſed cold, and pulls down the blinds,—the 
inflammatory bottles, ten times more burning than the 
ſun-beams, are till on the table,—yet, at the faſhionable 
hour he goes forth—where ?—To the public walks. For 


what purpoſe ?—To ſee the public. —But goes he not into 


the beautiful woods ?—Yes, into the pub/ic parts of them, 
where he has a chance to ſee the world he loves ſo well.— 
And is he never led by his fancy or his feelings into the 
ſequeſtered: parts where nature modeſtly and humbly dif- 
plays her genius and graces? No, my friend, ladies and 
gentlemen of the world uſually avoid theſe byc-road 
beauties, unleſs carried thither by ſome paſſion that ſhuns 
the day.— And as to clay-built cottages, woodland inha- 
| bitants, ruſtic ſongs, and lazy waterfalls, they are paſſed by 
as fit only for country Corydons, or ſhepherdeſſes bemuſed. 
Far different is the attractive ſcenery of a world's man and 
woman — the broad and beaten track amidſt the cruſh and 
clatter of coaches, which are fo wedged together that they 
move as if in funeral proceſſion,.— walks ſo crammed that 
you cannot paſs without difficulty, —a cluſter of glaring 


lamps ſtuck upon trees, to the bluſh of the moon beam, 


—the ſun himſelf ſhut out to make way for a parcel of 
artificial lights, brought into an unwholeſome room 
crouded with company and card tables, —a kind of ele- 
gant peſt-houſe where people infect one another by com- 
mon conſent, and are ſuffocated on principles of politeneſs. 


— Theſe are the appreciated ſcenes of men and women of 
| ws the 
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the world !—And- I ought not to fail obſerving, that, 


amongſt theſe well- bred broiled and roaſted, who fit with 


the perſeverance of an hatching hen, as if nailed to the 


ſides of the card table,—there are always a certain number 
of ſentimental miſſes, who affect to have ſouls ſuperior to 
ſuch waſte of time, and build up a ſort of reputation on 
never touching a card, but when politeneſs, or a dowager 
mamma, inſiſts on her making up the ſet. —Theſe dam- 
ſels fidget, or glide about the rooms, and ogle their fair 
images in the pier glaſſes, till picked up by ſtray batche- 
lors, or cut out married men, or ſong-tranſcribing young 
ſtriplings, who get into prattling parties, or file off into 
corners for a touch of the patheticks, or conſtruct the horn 
work of a future ſiege in a whiſpered tete à tète. Moſt 
of thoſe light troops aſſure you of their deteſtation of the 
town, but yet run their pretty faces into one or other of 
its hot-houſes every night, and go though a ſummer 
campaign amidſt more fire and ſmoke, than would melt 
down the conſtitution of the whole board of aldermen. 
Mean time there is another ſet diſperſed here and there, 
infidiouſly laying a mine to blow up reputations, and while 
the game of the other parties goes on, theſe engineers pre- 
pare a very notable-maſked battery, and play off their ar- 
tillery, as if only in a mock action, at your wife or daugh- 
ter, till they almoſt ſurrender at diſcretion before your 
face. The play amongſt the card veterans, becomes too 
intenſe for obſerving on any ſtratagems but their own: 
the card paſſions are all at work, breaking the unlucky 
chairs of ſome, biting the lips, gnaſhing the teeth, ſlap- 
ping the foreheads, or ſtamping the feet of others, and 
while the honours are loſt by one, and the odd trick gained 
by another, the miſtreſs of the houſe ſlaves in hoſpitality, 
and ſtruggles through the elegant mob, with more toil and 
difficulty, than a landlady at an election dinner | 
« But ſomewhat too much of this.” Let us fly from 
theſe artificial beings, to the children of nature and the 
R 2 heart. 
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heart. Suffer me to reconduct you to the fimple, yet | 
ever-blooming paths, from which theſe nen | 


tribes have too long led us aſtray. 

Allow me to place you onee more within fight of the 
flute and voice I. mentioned to you before, and liſten to 
the magic that enſued. | The wood notes, wild as they 

were, charmed me. TI roſe and advanced. A few paces 
. brought me within ſight of a cottage door, which was 
wide open. The ſong and muſic proceeded, mingled with 


dancing, of which I could rather hear the bappy ſtep, 


than perceive the-enlivening figure. But I was preſently 
obferved, and actually as fair a maid, accompanied by as 
blooming a youth as Arcadia ever fancied, tripped for- 
ward without quitting hands to invite me into their dwell- 
ing. You are here prepared for 


o The white waſh'd wall, the nicely ſanded floor, | 
16 Thi decent clock that click'd behind the _ —_ 


Au theſe, and more were to be ſeen, but the inſides of 


_ cottages in all countries have been ſo many thouſand times 
furniſhed and unfurniſhed, either by real tour- makers, 

or thoſe who, like the Virtuoſo in the comedy, only travel 
in books, then publiſh their travels through other peoples 
books, (all which, you know, may be very commodiouſly 
done at home, without ſtirring out of their elbow-chairs) 
and moreover, book-cottages are all ſo much alike for neat- 
neſs, accommodation, arrangement, and furniture, that J 
could rather with you would upon this, as upon a former 


occaſion, make choice of the deſcription you like beſt, out 


of the whole collection of voyages and travels that may be 
in your library, and affure yourſelf, that whatever comes 
| Neareſt to a ſimplicity, which does not exclude conveni- 
ence, will give you a juſt idea of my Weſtphalian cot. 

As the firſt day of the Carme was ſolemnizing while 1 
was at the village chapel, ſo that on which I entered this 
| woodland habitation was the laſt of that feſtival ; and this 
Rags peaſant 
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_ pealant family were then celebrating it. Religion there 
fore, no leſs than hoſpitality, and both under guidance of 
ſincerity, invited me to aſſiſt at the felicity. Every ſimple 


delicacy of fruit and flower, was in an inſtant placed before 
me. Their diſcourſe was ſo provincial, that probably A 


German citizen of Cleves, might have found a "difficulty 


to decypher it. But the mow of bounty, like that of 
love is univerſal : | | 


« All heads can reach it, and all hearts conceive.” 


5 8 


It is the volume of nature; one of its faireſt pages was 


ſpread open. Had I run I could have read it: and, be- 


lieve me, my generous friend, it exhibited inſtruction well 
worth the obſervance of thoſe who live in prouder dwell- 
ings. I found here no broad, coarſe ridicule at my igno- 


rance; none at my intruſion, I was a ſtranger within the 
gate, but I received the welcome of a friend. I diſcovered. 

no wiſh to know from whence 1 came, or whither I was 

going, ſave a ſhort expreſſed aſſurance, that when I, my- 


ſelf, found it proper for me to depart, I might be ſure of 
being put into the right way: A very old man and wo- 
man, a labourer, who was the muſician, the youth and 
maiden whom I have before mentioned, and three more 


couple of lads and laſſes, formed the aſſembly. Soon after 


my entrance, every body found ſomething to do for me 


expreſſive of good-will. The aged man gave up his ruſh 


arm chair, and inſiſted on my occupying it; the matron 
his wife contributed a cuſhion from a wicker one that 


ſtood oppoſite; the eldeſt daughter, ſtill in a dancing ſtep, 


(the carriage of the lighteſt articles diſputed by her at- 
tendant youth, in his dancing meaſures alſo) brought to 
the table and ſpread on it a cloth, white even as her appa- 
rent innocency. Another preſented me with a bowl of 
new milk, another with fruits, another came bounding in 
with flowers, moiſtened by the evening dewdrop. Bread, 


butter, and ſlices of bam, were added to the banquet, and 
when 


, 
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when I had nothing left to be done for me, my entertain. 


ers did not ſtand, like many, even Britiſh ruſtics, ſo taken 
by ſurprize, to ſtare me out of appetite, and with wide 
opened mouths, as if they could themſelves ſwallow all 


that they had ſet before me; but wiſhing me good appe- 


. tite reſumed their feſtivities. Never was the banquet of a 
monarch more harmonious—ſeldom ſo diſintereſtedly; but 
all at once I mifſed the muſician, and one of the dancers 
ſupplied his place, the old man nodded time with his head, 
then beat it with his ſtick, and the matron accompanied 
with her foot. Time flew inſenſibly—the ſun was in an 
other hemiſphere the moon ſet—the ſtars became cloud- 
ed, and the combining influence of theſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances forced on me the conſideration, then firſt remem- 
bered, that I was a benighted gleaner, ſeveral leagues from 
the town, whence I had wandered by innumerable croſs 
paths, juſt as fancy had carried me. The good people 
read my embarraſſment, and chaſed it away by freſh dan- 

ces, ſongs, and muſic; in the midſt of which, up roſe the 
veteran, and with an air of gallantry giving his hand to the 
aged dame, who had literally been his partner for eight 
and fifty years, hobbled an alamande, with much more 


agility than could have been expected. He then ran into 
a dance, which they call Schleifern, conſiſting ſimply in two 


perſons of either ſex, taking hold of each other's dreſs 
behind, and moving in a circle to flow muſic : a way-loſt 
man, in a ſtormy night upon an heath, would have forgot 
his condition while this dance was performing, had he re- 


flected on the occaſion of it, which was a genuine effuſion - 


of hoſpitality to man, and gratitude to God. The young 
folks became almoſt wild with pleaſure, and ſtruck into 
many artleſs gaieties, till they encircled the old ones in 3 
kind of ſpontaneous dance which gradually contracted the 
circle, ſo that in the end they had the aged couple cloſed 
within their arms, Every one preſent formed a part of 


the love-knot, and had ſhare of the embrace. It was one 
| N | of 
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f of the prettieſt impromptu's of gaiety and affection I ever 


beheld; and I repeat, that a traveller who had unknown 
leagues at midnight to meaſure back without a guide, muſt 
have forgot his fears. When the frolic was over, the good 
veteran led his ancient dame back to her chair, with the 
ſame courteſy and natural grace he had conducted her 


from it, and as ſhe ſat down, there was a tranſitory glow 
in her cheeks, which exerciſe and felicity had called into 


them. It was a momentary renovation of her youthful 
days, in which ſhe muſt have been extremely handſome; 
for time that had robbed her of the colourings, had com- 
mitted leſs violent ravage on the proportions of her beau- 
ty. Her buſband looked at her with affection, and then 
at the company with ſome little elevation of ſelf-love, at 
the feats he had performed. 

Before theſe animating trifles (of great 338 in domeſ- 
tic happineſs) had time to grow cold, the original muſici- 
an, whom I told you was the labourer, returned introduc- 
ing an old ſoldier, who ſaluted me, at firſt fight, in ex- 
cellent French, which almoſt in the next inſtant, he tranſ- 
lated into very interpretable, though ungrammatical En- 
gliſh. He loſt no time in telling me, that the cottager had 
fetched him from an houſe where he had been paſſing part 


of the Carme, above a league's diſtance, for no other rea- 
ſon than to conduct me back to the place from whence 1 


came; promiſing me at the ſame time, ſaid the ſoldier, a 
ſuitable reward for my trouble, but that I ſhall not accept 
of, ſeeing I have the honour, Sir, ta be your countryman. 

Conſider, my friend, a while, the unbought, nay, un- 


ſolicited hoſpitality of this groupe of poor peaſants—take 


A retroſpect of their,behaviour—finiſh the picture by ſup- 
poſing you ſee the old man and his wife, thanking me for 
the pleaſure they had in entertaining me: fail not to paint 
on the canvaſs the old ſoldier, offering himſelf to me as a 


voluntary guide, in caſe I ſhould perſiſt in refuſing the bed, 


which both the aged and the young would have yielded to 
_ 
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me; then, c on ſetting out, under favour of the riſing moon, 
let your imagination give form and figure to the whole 
groupe of youths and maidens, attending me part of the 
way, ſtill dancing, while the honeſt minſtrel tabourer com- 
pleated the midnight ſerenade ! and the whole was per. 
formed with ſo much ſport, glee, and goodwill, to the 
ſounds of which a thouſand woodland echoes reſponded, 
that the verieſt miſanthrope would have been converted 
into a lover of mankind, I do proteſt to you, I never felt 
my pulſes vibrate with more enthuſiaſm, It was with dif. 
| ficulty I forced upon the muſical labourer, a ſmall preſent, 
or rather payment, for fetching the ſoldier ; and when all 
but the laſt left me, a fentiment of regret ſtruck my bo- 
ſom, and grew more and more comfortleſs, as the ſound 
of their retreating footſteps and voices diminiſhed on my 
car, and when even on ſtanding a moment to liſten—a 
pauſe to which my grateful heart impelled me—they could 
be heard no more, the ſenſation ſwelled almoſt into 
tears. f 
The ſoldier ſeemed to feel a ſort of ſyaipathy, and 
amuſed the way with the. adventures of his life. They 
did not, however, begin to intereſt me ſo ſoon as they 
might-have done, had they been related at any other ſea- 


on. He told me, however, that he had lived ſo many 


years out of his native country, that he had almoſt forgot 
his mother tongue, as you may perceive, Sir, ſaid he, by 
my bad Engliſh. He added, that he had ſerved his late 
Pruſſian Majeſty, the grand Frederick, almoſt ſeven and 
thirty years, and had the honour to have been ſhot in 
almoſt every battle, and part of the human' body; but 


was {till as heart-whole, and care-free, as any man in the 


circle of Weſtphalia, The Grand Frederick, Sir, con- 
tinued he, has ſettled upon me a little penſion; and given 
me a ſnug apartment in the Chateau of Cleves, where, 
ſhould your honour deign to come, I have always a glaſs 
of good Rheniſh, to _ an Ruins, aye, and any 


other 
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other honeſt man; and where, if your honour pleaſes, we 
Vill drink the kings of England and Pruſſia, (for they 


now happen to be good friends, you know) in a bumper, 
before we get into bed ! Thus ended my little jubilee, to 
the infinite content of my heart; and, I truſt of your's : 

At leaſt, I can wiſh you no greater good than that each 


of your future days may be crowned like this; and that 
your after ſlumbers may be as ſweet ! 


LETTER LXIV. 


TO THE SAME. 


Ty E weekly viſitation of the begging friars, 
and Sunday aſſemblies, are amongſt the things which 
ſhould be recommended to the notice of thoſe who go in- 
to Weſtphalia, being both really curious in their kind. 

In regard to the firſt, it is an invariable rule for one or 
other of the mendicant brothers to make the tour- of the 
town in, or near which, his convent is ſituated. Sancti- 


oned by the cuſtom of his country, he gains admittance in- 


to every houſe, whether public or private, and is © happy 
to catch you juſt at dinner-time.” He moves round the 
table with his little box, into which every one puts, or 
appears to put; ſomething, but evidently more as a thing 
of courſe than charity. He neither ſpeaks, nor is ſpoken 
to: he glides almoſt unheard, and unſeen, behind your 
chair, and having finiſhed his collections, which are prob- 
ably; ſcanty enough, he bows off as he bowed on. 


The | 
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The ſecond circumſtance, viz. the Sunday evening card 
route, is full as ſingular, but by no means ſo filent. It is 
| compoſed of forty (frequently more) of the moſt reſpec- 
table perſons of the town, who, after the devot ions of the 
ſabbath, which they perform with great exactneſs, almoſt, 
indeed, to rigour, afſemble at the beſt inn, and paſs the 
evening partly over a pack of cards, and partly over a good 
ſupper. The laſt time I was at the city of Cleves, where 
I have now in fancy ſet you down, I was an eye-witneſs to 
this ſupplement to the Sunday duties, there being, at that 
time, no leſs than ſeven tables, well furniſhed with prepa- 
ration for the nocturnal aſſociation. Travellers of any 
decent appearance are always welcome. 'There is never 
any thing like a debauch, and the company ſeparate about 
twelve. The ſingularity of all this conſiſts only in its op- 
poſition to our modes of doing the ſame thing in Great 
Britain; and we may truly ſay the matter is more elegant- 
ly conducted in London. Would it not be thought very 
odd for the nobility and gentry of both ſexes, and of the 
firſt character, to meet at a tavern in that great city, 
where, the moment a lady made her appearance, a ſtove 
full of hot coals was placed under her petticoats, and, on 
the entrance of each man of faſhion, an immenſe pipe 
with a ſpitting box? 

How often, in the traverſe of different countries, has a 
traveller occafion to exclaim, with the poet, | 


7 ſee full plainly cuſtom forms us all!“ 


And, in truth, it requires the ſtrongeſt power of our ha- 
bits to reconcile us to ſome things that will riſe up in our 
way as we journey along. 

Amongſt other preparations with which my zeal has 
armed you, let me not omit to beſeech that you will make 
up your mind to the dirty doings of Weſtphalian Pruſſia, 


and, indeed, in certain caſes, of the whole Germanic em- 
pire. I have, in a former letter, invited your obſervation 


to 
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to a comparative view of the countries of Holland and 


Pruſſia, in reſpect of the gradual relief which the eye re- 
ceives from the fatiguing uniformity of the one to the ri- 
ſing diverſities of the other; but this is not the only mat - 


ter that awaits your attention, O ye readers of this hiſtory, 
and ye ſojourners in this land, Would ye ſee placed be- 


fore you one of the moſt ſtriking contraſts in the world, 
behold it in the general neatneſs of the Hollander, and 


almoſt univerſal filth of the Pruſſian and German, 


It is impoſſible for an Engliſhman, whoſe eyes are, by 
no means unaccuſtomed to the decencies of life, in his 
own country, to with-hold the tribute of his admiration 
on the peculiar niceties of the towns, within and without, 
from his firſt landing in Holland to his taking leave of its 
Seven Provinces. The door-ways, the paſſages, the win- 
dows, the inner apartments, the kitchen, the very lum- 


ber- rooms (where, by the bye, every ſtick, board, and 
other unoccupied thing, i is laid in a pictureſque manner, as 


if by the hand of ſymmetry) the warehouſes, where in- 
duſtry is for ever at hard, and very often dirty work ; the 
very out-houſes, which frequently connect with the ge- 
neral ſitting- room, and in which, perhaps, twenty cows 
are ſtalled on the one ſide, and as many horſes ſtabled 


on the other, and in which all ſorts of domeſtic fowls, 


nay, where not ſeldom the very pigs are nouriſhed ; 
each and all of theſe places are kept in ſuch order, 


diſpoſed in ſuch arrangement, and with ſuch uniform clean- 


lineſs, that whether it proceeds from the neceſſity of the 
climate, in regard to the influence which its humidity 
otherwiſe might have, upon the health, or whether from a 
principle, or only a habit of neatnels, it is certainly a char- 
ming cuſtom, | 


© More Honour in the obſervance than ths breach.” 


But the offenſive reverſe is forced upon you, almoſt imme- 
diately on your quitting the confines of the Stadtholder. 
The — contraſt will ſtrike you in a/mo/? every parti- 


cular, 
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cular, ſo that if you pleaſe to re-peruſe the liſt of the 3 items 


above ſtated, taking their oppoſite, that is, reading dirty 


for clean, as you go on, you will have before you a picture 
of Dutch nicety and Pruſſian naſtineſs. 
And the remark is to be extended to perſons as well a as 
: things. Notwithſtanding the inceſſant toil, which an un. 
remitting attention to neatneſs in a flat, foggy country, 
muſt occaſion, there is, in the midſt of their labours, an 
air of proprete. The common ſervants, even in their drud- 
gery, are always to be ſeen with clean ſtockings, which are 


always ſhewn. to the middle of the leg, flippers, which, 


notwithſtanding the violent motion of the mop and pail, 
Hang on the foot as if by magic, and head dreſſes which 
are oftener ſeen without hat or bonnet, be the weather 
what it may. Whereas, in the neighbouring countries, 
the houſes are more mal propre than the ſtables of Hol- 
land, and the Sunday apparel of the common people (fe- 
males more eſpecially) is worſe got up, and worſe put on, 
than the Saturday night working-drefles of the Dutch 
peaſantry. 

In your peruſal of this and every other ger account, 
I muſt. once again warn you that I confine myſelf princi- 
pally to the inns, hotels, and other public places, to which 
a traveller muſt, of neceſſity, firſt repair, or to thoſe pri- 
vate lodgings, which, if he makes any ſtop, are uſually his 
ſecond movement. But it may be received as a general 
rule, that if all theſe places are in one country neat, invit- 
ing and regular, and in another utterly different, it is fair 
and candid to draw this inference, that dirt is the general 
+ characteriſtic of the one country, and cleanlineſs of the 
other. Certain it is I have ſeen regularity, elegance, 
and delicacy, in the circle of Weſtphalia; and I have 
| alſo witneſſed the reverſe of theſe in Holland: but 
theſe can be conſidered only as exceptions to the general 
„ 


No 
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No human being is more aware than yourſelf, my 
dear friend, that there are certain decencies in civil ſo- 
ciety, which are always very charming, and in certain 
caſes, not a little embarraſfling ; but without the adroit 
performance of which human nature, in ſome of its high- 
eſt luxuries, no leſs than in ſeveral of its loweſt neceſfi- 
ties, is but a very dirty piece of buſineſs. Amongſt theſe 
decencies is one, concerning which an Englifh traveller 
not yet affimilated to the manners of other countries, and 
retaining, and ever wiſhing to retain a reſpect for the de- 
corums of his own, is at a loſs how to write; particularly 
when thoſe writings will, probably, come under the eyes 
of his delicate countrywomen. Vet, a little adventure on 
this ticklifÞ ſubject met me on the way, ſo extremely cha- 
racteriſtic of the manners of, at leaſt, one half of the ci- 
vilized globe, and ſo extremely un- characteriſtic of one 
comfortable corner of the earth, where the per/onal deli- 
cacies, if not the Graces, have taken up their abode, that 
I cannot in fair deſcription help going over this trembling 
ground to give you its Gleanings, Now Yorick would 
have made no difficulty on this occafion. He could, you 
know, reconcile his readers to whatever matter he thought 
proper to ſet before them; but as I, by no means, poſſeſs 
the magic of that illuſtrious traveller, I do not feel myſelf 
entitled to the indulgences which ſuch magic claims, and 
ſhall, therefore, not preſume to take the ſame liberties. 

In a certain fair diſtrict then, within and but juſt with- 
in the circle of Weſtphalia, there ſtands a pleaſant and 
very confiderable town, ſituated on the banks of the Lower 
Rhine, y'clept Emerick. Its extreme beauty excited in 
me a fir ſt fight wiſh to make a ſtop of ſome weeks; -and 
being arrived juſt at that period of life, when the com- 
fort of a good night's reſt in a good bed is confidered as 
one of the neceffaries of life, in however tumultuary a 
manner one paſſes the day, I preferred private to public 

lodgings : and, accordingly, after due refreſhment, went 


: h out 
7 


— 
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out in ſearch of them. My broken German dale dds 
me in good ſtead on this occaſion. I ſoon ſaw a lodging 
bill, and knocked at the door, but the matter and miſ. 
treſs of it being from home, I had to blunder out my 
meaning to four domeſtics, who I fancy babbled a jargon 
leſs intelligible than my own; though no country could 
appropriate-it, it was a mixture of all, but the proportions 
of the compound went more to Dutch, Cleveſland, and 
| German, than to any other language. In this patois they 
gave me to underſtand as well as they could, that the 


heads of the houſe being abſent, nothing could be done 
till their return on the morrow. I was, by convention 


with a party of acquaintance, to ſleep that night at the 
diſtance of two leagues, and left the houſe without any 
favourable prepoſſeſſions, reſolving to take a future oppor- 
tunity to look for other lodgings. But judge of my ſur- 
prize when the lord of this unpromiſing habitation made 
his appearance in my chamber, before I had riſen, the next 
morning, to aſſure me he was in deſpair at my diſappoint- 
ment in not ſecing his apartments, which he proteſted to 


God were the moſt pleaſant, mot airy, and moſt beauti- 


ful of any in the Weſtphalian circle, and he verily believ- 
ed in the German territory. 'Then enſued the following 
queſtion and anſwer converſation, which I will endeavour 
to render intelligible without a /ays J. or ſays he, to the 


irkfome repetition of which I have as mortal an objection 


as Marmontel himſelf: Would I could as happily prove 


it expletive! Are theſe apartments well furniſned?— De- 


lightfully in every part of them.—Then I wiſh my little 
temporary menage to be ſometimes at home: is this poſſi- 
ble ?—Every earthly convenience, Sir.— Perhaps, then, I 
might now and then dine en famille *—Nothing ſo eaſy.— 
You have, no doubt, a proper table ?—I only wiſh you 
would do me the honour to come and judge for yourſelf: 
I honour the Engliſh, and live very much in the Engliſh 
faſhion : RosT Bir on the way every Sunday. —[t were 

| needleſs 


iſ. 


* 
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needleſs then to aſk if you can give me a good bed? 
The beſt and ſofteſt in the circle—that's all.— Indeed, 
then they need not be better.—No, truly, and I have had 
ſuch lodgers to lie upon them ; No leſs than the flower 
of the nobility of all nations—Le Comte de A—, la 
Comteſſe de B—, Madame la Ducheſſe de C—, the duke 
of D—, the earl of E—, biſhop F—, baroneſs G, and 
à ſtring of the firſt titles, all the way to Z. | 
As the man ran through theſe illuſtrious initials, in al- 


| phabetical order, I begged to know if he was indulging 


himſelf in a laugh upon that ſtale trick of travellers, the 
aſſuming falfe titles while they were making the grand 
tour, —and, if ſo, the ſatire was well enough directed 
againſt ſuch a pettifogging ambition, which, however, 
was pretty well puniſh'd already, as theſe fictitious gran- 


 deurs are generally charg'd in every bill upon the road, — 


Laugh ! no, I never was more ſerious as to the whole al- 
phabet of great folks having at different times occupied 
my apartments, although they did not happen to come 
into them in the exact Dictionary form, and order afore- 
faid: And as to a travelling title, while a lady or gen- 


tleman pays up to the price of nobility, there is no queſti- 


on but ſhe, or he, are right noble, and honourable. 

Although I now perceived there was a ſpice of the wag 
in mine hoſt, I began to think there might be ſome part 
of his houſe, which did not at firſt ſtrike the view, and 
which might ſpurn all ſort of connexion with the miſera- 
ble ſhop at the door of which I had entered: In ſhort, I 
now fear'd that inſtead of finding the manſion too bad, I 


' ſhould find it for a quiet, obſerving, and urmdbſerv'd | 


Gleaner too good. With that kind of alteration of air and 
tone therefore, which an honeſt and well-temper'd man 


| glides into, when he ſuppoſes he has undervalued any 


thing by an overhaſty judgment, I informed the maſter, 
that I was apprehenſive his rooms would be too ſpacious 
and ſplendid for my purpoſe, —that I was by no means 

any 
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any one of the ſuperb perſonages of his alphabet, but imply 
an Engliſhman in purſuit of health, and the pure air ang 


water which ſo greatly contribute to them; but for ok | 


I could not afford to pay too dear a price. 

Buy no means too dear, you will have them, fir, in a 
manner for nothing—and as for air and water, 1 ſay no- 
thing—vous verrez ] won't ſay any thing—not a ſyllable 
—perdie, vous verrez—you will ſee.—I do not ſuppoſe 
there is ſuch air in the heavens, nor ſuch water under 
them vous verrez—- that's all. 

Then you may expect me at Emerick the next morn- 
ing. I kept my word. Mine hoſt was ſtanding in expec- 
tation at his door; and ſcarce gave me time to ſpeak, be- 
fore he ran with me through the ſhop before commemo- 
rated, and which after all was the only way of entrance. 
Then he took me into a poor, white-waſh'd brick bot- 


tom'd, rough pav'd back room, with one window, open- 
ing to the Rhine, but ſo loaded with fron bars without, 


and ſo guarded by a net work of ruſty wire, that you 
could only get a peep at the river au traverſe. Then re- 
commenc'd the Dialogue, there's an apartment for you 
fir there's a ſalle ſuperbe à manger, ou pour voir le 
monde, yes, there's a noble dining-room, or to receive 


company. 


Not allowing me a moment's time to reply, he daſh'd 
with me into a ſort of kitchen at the back of this ſuperbe 
Salle, and throwing open a door at one end of it, bade me 


take care of my head, which was a very neceſſary caution, 


the dogrway making it convenient to ſave that head from 
being broke by doubling the reſt of the body. _ He mount- 
ed a ladder, and taking my hand, hawPd me after him. 
Up we both went as abſolute a perpendicular, of near forty 


ſtairs, as ever led to the mainmaſt head of a firſt rate man 


of war. I do aſſure you, the ſtrong wing of a pigeon 
would have required a little breathing as it aſcended. 


My landlord allow d of none, but * Sehn, | 


now 


. 
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now we ſhall come to a charmante Kamer, — a charming 
chamber. At the end of our clambering we reached a 
room that had neither bed, chair, or glaſs; I was about to 
expreſs my ſurprize at this, when, anxious to ſhew me all 


his lions, my hurry ſcarry guide hurried me to a very little 


apartment indeed, the door of which he was proceeding to 
open with his accuſtomed rapidity, when a voice from 
within exclaimed in a tranquillized tone, —Arrtte un petit 
moment, ſir, if you pleaſe : To which courteous requeſt, 


the landlord, recognizing the voice, and bowing towards 
the door, replied, Ne vous derangez pas, Mademoiſelle : ' 


Pray, Miſs, don't diſturb yourſelf, —and while the young 
lady ſettles this affair, we may lock about us, fir, quoth he, 
—there you ſee, good fir, is the Rhine again, and you have 
it alſo, as you ſhall preſently ſee, in the room adjoining. - 
What do you think of my water now, fir? And as for 


air, can any thing be better contrived ?—do but obſerve . 


the delectable ſituation of this ſame—ab ſa—continued he, 


addreſſing the late occupier of the very little apartment, 


who now made her appearance,—ah ſa—now you ſhall 
judge of the agrẽmens of lodgings, — be ſo good to ſtep in, 
fir,—there's neatneſs, —marble pavement— ſides of beſt 
Dutch tileing,—and obſerve ſtill the delicious Rhine 
rolling under you. | 

Here he pointed to another outlet, where, I muſt 
confeſs, I ſhould never have thought of looking for a proſ- 
pet ;—But the maſter of the manſion abſolutely piqued 
himſelf upon it. There, fir, what do you think of that ? 
—ln your very bed chamber—almoſt within reach of your 
bed, Monſieur, there s comfort, —there's recommenda- 
tion |—AfurEment bien commode, ſaid the young lady, 
Joining in the converſation with all the caſe in the world, 
Indeed ſhe had left the door open on her coming out, 


purely with a deſign to aſſiſt the great character her friend _ 


and relation, as I afterwards underſtood he was, had given. | 


 t,—The man concluded his eulogy by again intreating to 


Vol. II. 8 know | 
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bim, that though I could not ſay they fettle theſe matten 


better in Weſtphalia. than in England, yet they do ſettle 
thech! in the former place much more at their eaſe. 

The lady had Juſt left the room, fo that my anſwer was 
addreſſed only to my officious groom of the chamber, who 
was extremely ſupriſed, when told him that the little 
adventure of the little lady in the httle apartment could 
never gain credit, were Ito relate it in my country; nay, 

could never have happened in any decent part of the 
kingdom of England, except by an accident, which would 
have covered even a girl of ten years old with confuſion, 
and made a female of maturer age aſhamed to lift her eye 
to the diſcoverer; if he happened to be a man, for ſome 
days after: I added, that the ſenſe of decency was ſo nice 
in my country, that very ſerious illneſſes had ſometimes 
been incurred from the dread of ſome ſuch expoſure. 
Ma foi, cela eſt bien bifarre: faith, that's whimſical 
enough, ſaid the man. He then ſhewed off the reſt of bi 
houſe in the ſame inflated ſtyle of panegyric. And pray 
where are the ſuperb beds? They. may be had, fir, ina 


month, and I might have the beautiful ſalle below, and the 


charming chamber above, and the delicious apartment 

thereunto belonging, for ſo very trifling a ſum as ſeven 
hundred florins a year, and my diet for ſeven hundred 
more. The enormity of the demand, being no leſs a ſum 
than would purchaſe the fee-fimple of the whole houſe, 
: ſhop, and little apartment i into the bargain, brought our 
diſcourſe to a thort concluſion, I could not but feel it as 
an inſult levelled at his opinion of Engliſh folly, and left his 
houſe with telling him, I was forry we had taken up fo 
much of each other's time to ſo little purpoſe. - He ſeemed 
to think ſo too, and dropping his vivacity and his courteſy 


Os onee, ſuffer'd me to depart even without a bow. My 


friend, I beg pardon: and your's, my good Reader : : I dare 
| "oY you are nice, but I preſume alſo, you are-wiſe the 


delicacies 


Joit 


d to 


ter? 


ſettle 


delicacies of your country, —the graceful decency of its 
manners and cuſtoms, deſerve to be appreciated; but, 
inaſmuch as they are brought into compariſon and contraſt 
with the diſguſting freedoms of other nations, they will be 
yet more valued, and appear more amiable. 

la truth, people of both ſexes, on this fide the water, 
have ſcarce an idea of thoſe decencies, which by habit, if 
not by principle, diſcover themſelves” even in the loweſt 
domeſticks of Great Britain. Throughout Holland, 
Pruſſia, and the Empire, even more than in France, the 
men and women diſplay almoſt o/entatiouſly thoſe objects 
which we conceal with the greateſt care. As. if proud of 
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the natural defects that are conſidered as humiliatirig with 


us, you will ſee them carrying to and fro, in open day, and 
as a ſort of pageantry of diſplay, all the arcana of the bed- 


chamber; whether you are in ſickneſs or in health it is the 


ſame thing, and I have remarked that the ſervants who 
preſide over theſe 'ſhews (in England they would be 

myſteries, and diſpoſed of as if by magic) the ſervants, I 
ſay, generally chooſe to exhibit their machines at breakfaſt, 
by paſſing from one room to another, not fo much as ſup- 
poſing it poſſible your delicacy can be diſtreſſed about the 
matter. Our ſenſe of propriety on this occaſion paſſes 
for mauvaiſe honte. May it never be exchanged for either 
confident impudence, or habitual groſsneſs, which though 
leſs culpable, is not Jeſs offenfive! In a word, may that 


Jhamefacednef5, which the holy writers have uſed to ſignify 


one of the moſt lovely virtues in oppoſition to the boldeſt 
vice, ever continue to be reckoned amongſt the prejudices 
of Britiſh education] A prayer in which I am ſure your 


own modeſt nature, and chaſtened manners, will n 


join your denen friend. 
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LETTER IXV. 
To TEE aan. 


85 IN our firſt ſheaf I collected for you a Gleaning 
of the village ſuperſtitions of Wales, I will now offer you 
thoſe of Germany, eſpecially in the country of Juliers, Le 
Marck, &c. bordering on Weſtphalia, The country people 
of thoſe places have the moſt ſolemn faith in ſorceries and 
witches, who though i in their proper ſhape are only a pack 
of very old women, can aſſume any form, either beſtial or 
human; but arey it ſeems, moſt fond of appearing in the 
character of cats. Some of this witchery is carried to ſuch 
exceſs, that many people in the country of Juliers will on 
no conſideration intermarry with a perſon, who may be 
ſuſpected of having a ſorcerer's blood in his veins ; nay, the 
moſt advantageous matches have been refuſed, and the 
attractions of love itſelf been reſiſted, rather than 3 
* daughter ſhould go to the arms of a man who has ever 
had a witch in his family, and the genealogical tree was 
never more cautipuſly examined, and traced by a birth - 
yroys noble to eſcape the diſgrace of pollution, than it 
is to avoid an alliance with a ſorcerer or ſorcereſs. If 
there can be found in the hiſtory of twenty generations, 
only twigs ſufficient to make up one hereditary beſom, or 
broomſtie, on which the witch by deſcent might horſe two 
of her fingers; not only the ſhuddering parent, but the 
trembling lover, would conſider it as ſtrong a bar to bis 
marriage, as if his miſtreſs had been taken in inceſt, 


They believe alſo in loup- garou's or men-wolves ; a gen- 


tleman of the firſt character here for learning and inte- 
grity, but who, unhappily for his country, is now no 


woe, ( Mr. Bauman, of the Privy. Council of Cleves, and 
| | | firſt 


of 
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firſt paſtor of the reformed church, ) related to me the ſtory 
of a man at Cologne who aſſumed the character of a loup- 
garou, and who lived by the pillage of whatever in that 
character he could lay his hands on for many years, inſo- 


much that he had amaſſed great wealth, as well in money 


as valuable moveables ; but he was at laſt aſſaulted and 
taken, by a countryman who ſwore he defied the devil 
and all his works, and who had been long marked with a 
general opprobrium for this daring diſbelief of evil ſpirits. 
This man was encountered by the loup-garou, on the day 
he was known to have ſold a quantity of corn at the 
Cologne market, and to have received the money; but ſo 
far was he from tamely yielding up his honeſt profits to. 
either man or beaſt, that inſtead .of flying with terror 
before the wolf-man, or dropping his moneybag ; he held 
the ſaid bag at the extent of his arm, which was a power⸗ 
ful one, and felled the thief to the earth, with that very 


gold and filver which he would have purloined. When 
he ſomewhat recovered the blow, our heroic. farmer threw 
bim like a ſtunned calf over his horſe, even in his wolves 


cloathing, and delivered him over to the magiſtrate, who, 
after the due courſe of law, ordered him to be hanged in 
his loup-garou dreſs, in the public market-place of Cologne. 
One would have thought this diſaſter would have opened 
the eyes of Superſtition ; but, alas, eyes hath ſhe, and ſeeth 
not! Neither are her votaries to be driven from the 
ſteadfaſt faith that was in them by the detection of a ſingle 
impoſtor. On the contrary, the Colognians believe, at 
leaſt they have a tradition at this day, that the real loup- | 
garou, being angry with the man that was hanged, got 
into him, and in order to be revenged, put it into the head 
of the farmer, that he might be taken up as a thief, and 
come to an untimely end ; but that the inſtant the halter 
was round the pretender's neck, the ſpirit of the real wolf- 
man ſlipped out of him again, and enjoyed his triumph, to 
think how cleverly he had brought his enemy to the gal- 
lows. 
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| lows, Thus the very circumſtances that ou ght to weaken . 


ſuperſtition give it ſtrength. 

Their credulity embraces, alſo ſeveral other imaginary 
beings, particularly of the fairy tribe. Theſe, however, 
differ from our's in ſome of their manners and cuſtoms. 
They are of the ſame ſpecies, but inhabitants of a different 
country, you know. The moſt popular of the fairies of 
Germany are ſuppoſed to be little men and women, who 
inhabit the iron and copper mines, and are, in general, 
very gracious and obliging. For inſtance, they will come 


in the night time into houſes, and when a maid ſervant 


happens to be on good terms with them, that is when ſhe 
believes in their power with all her might, they will clean 
her plates, and diſhes after an entertainment; put her 
rooms in order, and even give her an idea of it in her 
ſleep, ſo that as a fairy was never known in this country 
to fib, though with us they are ſome what given to lying, 
ſhe indulges herſelf with a nap extraordinary; and is ſure 
to find all her work done to her hands when ſhe comes 
down. They come alſe into ſhops, warehouſes, &c. with 
the ſame, induſtrious and good natured intention. The 
taylor riſes and finds the half finiſhed ſuit ready to take 


home; the cobler his ſhoes, &c. Nevertheleſs, when ill 


treated, theſe powerful little ſpirits are cruelly vindiQive, 
and will hide, mangle, and deſtroy every thing before 
them: inſtead of aſſiſting the artiſan, they will pull his 
work to pieces, inſtead of befriending the poor maid ſer- 
vant, they will trepan her with fair promiſes, that thus 


cajoled, they may tempt her to lie in bed that ſhe may get 


a good ſcolding. In fine, thoſe perſons who take any 
delight in knowing our neighbours are on the whole upon 


a level with ourſelves, may pleaſe themſelves with the 
thought, that if foreigners have all the virtues, they have 


likewiſe all-the weakneſſes of human nature. 
I ſhould not forget under the article ſuperſtition, to 
mention that in the pretty country of Skuytz, ſouthward 
| | | LE „ | 
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of Weſtphalia, they have an idea that cats are to be re- 
conciled to a new reſidence only by coercive meaſures. 
In purſuance of which notion, a widow woman, at whoſe. 
houſe I lodged, impriſoned a poor cat three nights and 
days in a dark room, to the entire deſtruction of my reſt, 


and almoſt to the cat's inſanity,” in order to make her in 


love with her new houſe. Now in England, you know, 


ſhe purred approbation: we ſhould have permitted her 


to feed and fleep the firſt night by our fire-ſide, and ſo 


hoſpitably treated her, that at the breakfaſt table next 


morning, ſhe would have found herſelf one of the family. 


Not that I would have you ſuppoſe I, am an advocate 


for the feline race, except on general principles of juſtice - 


and mercy, A dog is often an example to his maſter, and 


a proper object of his love, honour, imitation, and good 


faith. But a cat I take to be (with very rare exceptions 
indeed) both a traitor and a ſycophant. She is won to 
you only by fawnings, and if you puniſh her on ever ſo 
Juſt a cauſe, ſhe either ſtrikes immediately, or owes you a 
grudge, the unexecuted malice of which ſhe can hold till 
an opportunity of vengeance occurs. Even when you 
imagine you have gained her affections, ſhe will deſert 
you, like a faithleſs lover, and elope from your arms. 


Perhaps you may not think this the proper moment to 


introduce an anecdote of one of theſe inſidious creatures. 
You may ſuſpect me of i imitating the Grimalkin diſpofiti- 


on by fitting down in malice. Were I about to become 


an accuſer it might be ſo: but what I have now to men- 
tion exhibits no charge, though it n er an Oy 
event. | 

In this very town of Cleves, which with its environs 


will detain us ſome time longer, I was reſiding with a 


Proffian family, during the time of the fair; which I ſhall 
paſs over, having noting remartable to diſtinguiſh it from 
other 


where cats are not a whit more remarkable for an amiable 
' diſpoſition, we ' ſhould have ftroked the poor animal till 
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other annual meetings, where people aſſemble to ſtare at, 
chgat each other, and divert themſelves, and to ſpend the 
year's ſavings in buying thoſe bargains which would have 
been probably better bought at home. One day after din. 
ner, as the deſſert was juſt brought on the table, the tra- 
velling German muſicians, who commonly ply the houſes 
at theſe times, preſented themſelves and were ſuffered to 


Play, and juſt as they were making their bows for the | 


money they received for their harmony, a bird-catcher 
who had rendered himſelf famous for educating and call. 
ing forth the talents of the feathered race, made his ap- 

pearance, and was well received by our party, which wiz 
numerous and benevolent, The muſicians, who had heard 
of this bird-catcher's fame, begged permiſſion to ſtay ; and 
the maſter of the houſe who had a great ſhare of good- 


nature, indulged their curioſity : a curioſity, indeed, which 


Every body participated ; for all that we have heard or 
ſeen of learned pigs, afles, dogs, and horſes was ſaid to be 
extinguiſhed in the wonderful wiſdom, which blazed in the 
genius of this birdcatcher's canary. The canary was 
produced, and the owner harangued him in the following 


manner, placing him upon his forefinger. Bijou (jewel) 
you are now in the preſence of perſons of great ſagacity _ 


and honour: take heed you do not deceive the expeCta- 
tions they have conceived of you from the world's report : 

you have got laurels: beware their withering. In a word, 

deport yourſelf like the bijou (the Jewel) of canary bi, 
as you certainly are. 

All this time the bird ſeemed to liſten, and, indeed, 
placed himſelf in the true attitude of attention, by floping 
his head to the ear of the man, and then diſtinctly nod- 
ding twice when his maſter left off ſpeaking; and if ever 
nods were intelligible and ry, hwy were two 
of them. Ws 

That's good, ſays the maſter, pulling off his hat to the 


bird. Now, then, et us ſee if you are a canary of honour. 
| | Give 
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Give us a tune: — The canary ſung. . Pſhaw, that's too 
harſh: tis the note of a raven with a hoarſeneſs upon 
him: ſomething pathetic. The canary whiſtled as if i its 


little throat was changed to a lute. Faſter, ſays the man. 


— Slower very well but what the plague is this foot 


about, and this little head. —No wonder you are out, Mr. 
Bijou, when you forget your time. That's a 5 


| braw, my little man. 


All that he was. ordered or 1 of did he 4s to 


admiration, His heart and foot beat time—humoured the 
variations both of time and movement; and, * the ſound 


was a juſt echo to the ſenſe,” according to the ſtricteſt 
laws of poetical, and (as it ought to be) of muſical compo- 


fition.—Bravo ! bravo ! re-echoed from all parts of the 
dining-room..—The muſicians ſwore the canary was a 


greater maſter of muſic than any of their band. And do 
you not ſhow. your ſenſe of this civility, Sir? cries the 
birdcatcher, with an. angry air. The canary bowed moſt 
reſpectfully, to the great delight of the company. His 


next achievement was going through martial exerciſe with 


a ſtraw gun, after which, my poor bijou, ſays his owner, 
thou haſt had hard work, and muſt be a little weary: a few 
performances more, and thou ſhalt repoſe. Shew the 
ladies how to make a curtſey. 

The bird here croſſed his taper legs, and ſunk and roſe 
with an eaſe and grace that would have put half our ſub- 


ſcription aſſembly belles to the bluſh That's my fine bird 


—and now a bow, head and foot correſponding. Here 
the ſtriplings for ten miles round London might have 


bluſhed alſo. Let us finiſh with an hornpipe, my brave 


little fellow—that's it—keep it up, keep it up. 


The activity, glee, ſpirit, and accuracy with which this 


laſt order was obeyed, wound up the applauſe, (in which 
all the muſicians joined, as well with their inſtruments as 
their clappings) to the higheſt pitch of admiration, Bijou, 


himſelf, ſeemed to feel the ſacred ſt of * and 
| | 5 ook 
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hook his little plumes, and carolled an Þ pæan that 
ſounded like the conſcious notes of victor rx. 
Thou haſt done all my biddings bravely, ſaid the ma. 
ſter, careſſing his feathered ſervant; now then, take a 
nap, while I take thy place. Hereupon the canary went 
into a counterfeit lumber, ſo like the effect of the poppi- 
ed god, firſt ſhutting one eye, then the other, then nod- 
ding, then dropping ſo much on one ſide, that the hands 
of ſeveral of the company were ſtretched out to ſave hin 
from falling, and juſt as thoſe hands approached his fea- 


thers, ſuddenly recovering and dropping as much on the 


other ; at length the ſleep ſeemed to fix him in a ſteady 
poſture; whereupon the man took him from his finger, 
and laid him flat upon the table, wliere the man aſſured 
us he would remain in a good ſound ſleep, while he him- 


- ſelf had the honour to do his beſt to fill up the interval. 


' Accordingly, after drinking a glaſs of wine, (in the pro- 
grefs of taking off which he was interrupted by the canary 
bird ſpringing ſuddenly up to aſſert his right to a ſhare, 

really putting his little bill into the glaſs, and then laying 
himſelf down to ſleep again) the owner called him a ſaucy 
fellow, and began to ſhew off his own independent powers 
of entertaining. The forte of theſe lay chiefly in balancing 

vith a tobacco pipe, while he ſmoked with another, and ſe- 
veral of the poſitions were ſo difficult to be preſerved, yet 

maintained with ſuch dexterity, that the general attention 
was fixed upon him. But while he was thus exhibiting, an 

huge black cat, who had been no doubt on the watch, from 

ſome unobſerved corner ſprang upon the table, ſeized the 
poor canary in its mouth, and ruſhed out of the window 
in deſpite of oppoſition. Though the dining room was 
emptied in an inſtant, it was a vain purſuit; the life of 
the bird was gone, and its mangled body was brought in 
by the unfortunate owner in ſuch diſmay, accompanied by 
ſach looks and language, as muſt have awaked pity ina 
©)" al He ſpread him half; length over the table, 


and 
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and mourned his canary-bird with the moſt andiſſembled 
ſorrow, Well may I grieve for thee, poor little thing; 


| well may I grieve: more than four years haſt thou fed 


— 


from my hand, drank from my lip, and ſlept in my boſom. 
lowe to thee my ſupport, my health, my ſtrength, and my 
happineſs; without thee what will become of me? Thou 
it was who enſured my welcome in the beſt company. It 


vas thy genius only made mè welcome. But thy death 


is a juſt puniſhment for my vanity: had I relied only on 
thy happy powers, all had been well, and thou hadſt been 
perched on my finger, or lulled in my breaſt at this mo- 
ment! but truſting to my own talents, and glorifying my- 


ſelf in them, a judgment has fallen upon me, and thou art 
dead and mangled on this table. Accurſed be the hour 


I entered this houſe | and more accurſed the deteſtable 
monſter that killed thee ! Accurſed be my/e/f, for I con- 


_ tributed. Iought not to have taken away my eyes when 


thine were cloſed in frolic. O, bijou, my deareſt only 
bijou, would I were dead alfo! | 

As near as the ſpirit of his diſordered mind can be trani- 
fuſed, 'ſuch was the language and ſentiment of the for- 
lorn birdcatcher; whoſe deſpairing motion and frantic air 


* 


no words can paint. He took from his pocket a little 
green bag of faded velvet, and taking out of it ſome wool 


and cotton, that were the wrapping of whiſtles, bird calls, 
and other inſtruments of his trade, (all of which he threw 
on the table, as in ſcorn, ) and making a couch, plac- 


ed the mutilated limbs and ravaged feathers of his —— 


upon it, and renewed his lamentations. | 
Theſe were now much ſoftened, as is ever the caſe, 


when the rage of grief yields to its tenderneſs: when it 


is too much overpowered by the effect to advert to the 
cauſe. It is needlefs to obſerve to you, that every one of 
the company ſympathiſed with him. But none more 


than the band of miſiciant, who being engaged in a pro- 


feſſion that naturally keeps the 2 more or leſs in 
exerciſe, 


. — — — ; Wy r 
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ec rxereiſe, felt the diſtreſs of the poor bird-man with pecu- 
| liar force. It was really a banquet to ſee theſe people ga. 
thering themſelves into a knot, and after whiſpering, wip- 


ing their eyes, and blowing their noſes, depute one from 


among them to be the medium of conveying into the 
pocket of the bird-man, the very contribution they had 
juſt before received for their own efforts. The poor fel. 
low perceiving them, took from the pocket the little par. 
cel they had rolled up, and brought out with it, by an 
unlucky accident, another little bag, at the fight of which 
he was extremely agitated; for it contained' the canary 
ſeed, the food of the dear loſt companion of his art. 
There is no giving language to the effect of this trifling 
_ circumſtance upon the poor fellow; he threw down the 
contribution money that he brought from his pocket 
along with it,-not with an ungrateful but with a deſperate 
hand. He opened the bag, which was faſtened with red 
tape, and taking out ſome of the ſeed put it to the very bill 
of the lifeleſs bird, exclaiming—No, poor bijou, no— 
thou can'ſt not peck any more out of this hand, that has 
been thy feeding place ſo many years—thou can'ſt remem- 
ber how happy we both were when I bought this bag full 
for thee. Had it been filled with gold thou had'ſt deſerv- 
ed it. It ſhall be F//ed,—and with gold, ſaid the maſter 
of the houſe, if I could afford it. 

The good man roſe from his ſeat, which had long been 
uneaſy to him, and gently taking the bag, put into it ſome 
ſilver; ſaying, as he handed it to his neareſt neighbour, 
who will refuſe to follow my example; it is not a ſub- 
ſeription for mere charity, it is a tribute to one of the 
rareſt things in the whole world; namely, to real feeling, 
in this ſophiſtical, pretending, parading age. If ever the 
paſſion of love and gratitude was in the heart of man, it 
is in the heart of that unhappy fellow, and whether the 
object that calls out ſuch feelings be bird, beaſt, fiſh, or 


man, it is alike, virtue and —ought 1 be rewarded—ſaid ; 


his 
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his next neighbour, putting into the bag his quota. It is 
ſuperfluous io tell you that after the ſeed had been taken 
wholly away, and put very delicately out of the poor man's 
ſight, every body moſt chearfully contributed to make 
up a purſe, to repair (as much as money could), the bird- 
man's loſs. The laſt perſon applied to, was a very beau- 


tiful German young lady, who as ſhe placed her bounty 
into the bag, cloſed it immediately after, and bluſhed- 


As there are all ſorts of bluſhes, (at leaſt one to every acti- 
on of our lives, that is worth any characteriſtic feeling, 
ſuppoſing the actor can feel at all) Suſpicion would have 

thought this young lady, who was ſo anxious to conceal 

her gift, gave little or nothing; but candour who reaſons | 
in a different manner, would ſuppoſe what was really the 
caſe—that it was a bluſh not of avarice and deception, but 
of benevolence graced by modeſty. ' Curioſity, however, 
caught the bag, opened it, and turned out its contents, 
amongſt which was a golden ducat, that by its date and 


brightneſs had been hoarded. Ah ha, ſaid curioſity, who 


does this belong to, I wonder? Guilt and innocence, ava- 
rice and benignity, are alike honeſt in one point; fince ' 
they all in the moment of attack, by ſome means or ano- 


| ther, diſcover what they wiſh to conceal, There was not 


in the then large company a ſingle perſon, who could not, 
have exclaimed, to this young lady, with aſſurance of the 
truth—Thou art the woman! There was no denying the 
fact; it was written on every feature of her enchanting 
face. .She ſtruggled, however, with the accuſation almoſt 
to tears, but they were ſuch. tears, as would have given 
luſtre to the fineſt eyes in the world, for they gave luſtre 
to her's, and would have * 22 to a ray of 
the ſun. 
Well then, if no > body elſe will © own this neglected du- 
cat, cried the maſter of the houſe, who was uncle to the 


lady abovementioned, I vill: whereupon he took it from 
7 the 
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the heap, and exchanged it for two > others, which enrich. 
ed the collection. / 4. 


While the buſineſs of the heart was thus . on, 


the poor birdman, who was the occaſion and object of it, 
was at firſt divided by contrary emotions of pain and 
pleaſure: his eye ſometimes directed to the maſſacred 


canary, and ſometimes to the company: at length ge. 


nerofity proved the ſtronger emotion, and grief ebbed 
away. He had loſt a bird, but he had gained the good- 
will of many human beings. That bird, it is true, was his 
pride and ſupport, but this was not the criſis any longer 
to bewail its fate. He accepted the contribution-purſe, 
by one means or another filled like the ſack of Benjamin, 
even to the brim, and bowed but ſpoke not; then 


folding up the corpſe of the -canary in its wool and cot- 


ton ſhroud, departed with one of thoſe looks, that the 
moment it is ſeen is felt and underſtood, but for which, 
being too powerful for deſcription, no language has yet 
been provided. On going out he beckoned the muſicians 
to follow. They did ſo, ſtriking a few chords that would 


have graced the funeral of Juliet. My very ſoul purſued 


the ſounds, and ſo did my feet. I haſted to the outer 
door, and ſaw the bird-man contending about returning 
the money, which the fouriders of the 3 _ ſuch 
were the muſicians) had ſubſcribed. | 

L have nothing to add to this Gleaning, but a piece of 
information that belongs to it; the very next morning I 
was a wigneſs to two traits of the heart of the maſter of 
the manſion where theſe tranſactions had paſſed. A nobler 
minded man lived not — Alas, he is no more, On my 
coming down to breakfaſt the day after, I ſaw the footman 


departing with the cat who killed the bird ; not, ſaid the 


gentleman, to put her to death for an act that was natural 
to her; but to put her where I know ſhe will be out of my 
ſight, for I never could look at her again without being, 
reminded of the moſt uncomfortable part of yeſterday's 


adventure: poor bijou ! L have not a doubt but all we 
mw 


_ o 


i 


% 


4 


have done atones but ſcantily for the loſs of ſuch a friend. 


Juſt as he ſaid this, the niece, whoſe perſon and mind 1 
have already gleaned for you, came into the breakfaſt 
room : And now, faid the old gentleman, to finiſh this 
buſineſs. Look ye, Henrietta, I gave you this new ducat 
to lay out at the fair in any manner you liked beſt: and 
though 1 think the way in which you diſpoſed of it the 


— 
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very beſt you could have choſen (nay no more bluſhing) I 


think it never ought to go out of our family; for do you 
know that I have taken it into my old ſuperſtitious head 


that the blefling of the Giver of all good will ſtay with 
us while ſuch a ducat remains among us? I therefore 
bought it back cheaply with two others. Age is ſuperſti- 
tious, you know, my dear. Indulge me then, love, and 
take care of it while I live, after which it ſhall be yours 


and in the meantime, that you may not loſe your fairing, 


in this little purſe are ten others, that, though not ſo dif- 
tinguiſhed by what, to my old heart, is more precious 


than the gold of Orne, may ſer ve wr _ hone com- 


mon purpoſes of life. | 

Much of this was ſpoken with tender Aificulty; me 
the gift was received with more: but ſhe loved the hand 
which in the firſt inſtance had enabled her to be generous 
too well not to reward it. Was not this, indeed, an il- 
luſtration of the virtue of the man of Roſs, who 

Did good, yet 3% / to find it fame?” ? 

To apologize to you for this ſtory, as I have ſaid on for. 
mer occaſions, would be to inſult you _ myſelf. I ra- 


ther Expert your thanks, L 
; An 
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LETTER LXVI. 


To THE _— 


Amp xc you tell me. 5 am not 3 1 
have your. thanks. Under ſuch encouragements, I re- 
ſume the pen with alacrity.. It is inconſiftent with the 
plan of this . correſpondence to ſet down a formal liſt of 
roads or routes, or to preſent a meagre catalogue of cities, 
towns, and villages. When you are at a centrical place, 
as Cleves, for inſtance, you can ſcarce take an unpleaſant 
_ . courſe in ſuch. a Duchy, and if you are diſpoſed to make 
the tour of Weſtphalia, on a plan of pleaſure, or health, 
it is nearly immaterial whether from this its capital, you 
verge towards the South, or to the Weſt, the Eaſt, or to 
the North; ſo abundant are the beauties on every ſide. 


But, previous to a more extenſive excurſion, there are in 


reſerve for the deliberate traveller a great variety of rural 


- beauties, which lie entirely out of the ordinary track, and 


Which are, therefore, generally paſſed, not only unſeen, but 
unheard of, To ſome of theſe I ſhall direct you, becauſe 
they deſerve your attention, and will, probably, ne- 
ver otherwiſe have it. A ſtranger no ſooner gains 


Cleves, than he ſets off for Duſſeldorf, Maeſtricht, Aix la- 


Chapelle, or Spa; and all the ſweet ſide ſcenery, and en- 
chanting villages behind are left neglected, becauſe they 
do not happen to lie in the broad high road of 2 
large town : and to drive from one large town to ano- 
ther ſeems to be one of the grand reſolutions of mo- 
dern travel. For this reaſon I preſume it is, that a real 
lover of the till ſmall voice of nature may reſide in 
an out- of- the-War village, in any part of the Dutch, 
Pruffian, or German dominions, and never ſo much as 

5 | hear 


of 
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Kaul wnchricned; even amongſt the PET "TI of the place, 


that an Engliſh traveller had ſojourned therein for a ſingle 


day. Henee (to ſpeak only of the hundreds of delicioul- 

1y-ſequeſtered ſpots, that are ſituated in the neighourhood + 

of Arnheim, and of Nimeguen, one way, and of Cleves 
and Emeric another) you may as well look for the Emperor 
of Morocco as for an elegant foreigner, or any 'refident 
foreigner at all, except here and there a ſtraggling fami- 
ly; whom neceſſity hath driven into retreat. But whether 
obſerved or not by the duſt-loving eyes of vanity and 
faſhion,” nature goes ſilently and bloomingly on. I would 
recommend you, my friend, and all other of her genuine 
'admirers, to ſeck her in the agreeable country pf Kuyh, 
in the little principality of Boxzmeer, and in the enchant- 
ing bounds of Pruſſian Guelderland. Allof theſe; in- 


deed, poſſeſs beauties, that tobe won, muſt 'be-woved ; 
for they are ſeveral leagues' gut of the common, or, if 
jÿoou pleafe, of the faſbionable track: but then they are 


in the direct road to nature, and their paths are peace. 
I performed the whole tour of Pruſſian Guelderland on 


foot, and 1 know not the period of my life that has:been 
ſo truly paſtoral. I ſtopped at every toum and village, 
and verily think 1 thould have been welcome at every 
houſe. Tou àre convinced of the general fertility af: the 
ſoll by the abundant fleeces of the ſhecp, and of the:ſh 
ludrity of the air by the florid'countenances of the peb- 
ple. Though the country amuſtpdn di gengrub wie w be 
called level, it is furniſhed with great varigty. eng, 


meandring green lanes, pleaſant interſperſed :thickats 


(prineipally of fir and oak) Arcadian-looking cottages, all 
in the-beft-repair ;/ venerable caſſ les, an infinity of tom ers, 


ſteeples, ſpires, convents, and ancient abbeys; - meatdaw- 


grounds, often compacted into little verdant encloſures, 


often expanded into ſpaeiaus fields; the whole fertilized 
by delicious ſtreams, fed by their parent flood, the Maiſe, 
which, were it near my natal banks, wouldi become; a rival 

Vol. II. T to 
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to the Pla mes- ll theſe attracting objects diverſify the 
| view. It muſt be owned that a league of uniformly dreary 
heath ground frequently intervenes; but even this is re. 
. Heved by herds, flocks, and ſhepherds ; and, by the power 
:of contraſt, the ſterility becomes a not bg object 
zin a traveller's picture. 
„Tor the inhabitants, I ſcruple not to 0 them. 
addition to my former obſervations, amongſt the models 
of imitation for the good people of England, in point of 
pleaſantry, and uſeful courteſy, I ſhould be worſe than 
ungenerous, I ſhould be ungrateſul, were I to refuſe then 
their merits: on this head. In the courſe of ene days 
Gleaning, as if deſtiny had planned it on purpoſe to ſhew 
me ſome ſpecimens of real urbanity, amongſt a ſet of per- 
ſons who had certainly never ſtudied it as an art of po- 
iteneis, but cultivated it as a gift of nature, I was bleſt with 
the happy faculty of loſing my way frequently. As L paſ- 
fed: along ſrom a little village called Geyſteren, to another 
named-Venras, a ſhepherd, perceiving me long before ] 
. faw him, came running to aſſure me that I was out of all 
tracks, and then enquiring my deſtination, attended me on 
my vay, till it was too direct for any one, but a man who 
: Qoviates by deſign, to miſe. His ſheep-dog quarrellet 
- witly my little ſpaniel, and the ſhepherd, deſirous to teach 
mim ſome of his own good manners, held him by the col- 
_ - ar, and harangued him on the ſubject of rudeneſs to ſtran- 
gers; during which elpquenee he growled yet more, as cvols 
creatures generally do when forced to hear good advice. 
By that bappy knack of getting inte a wrong road with 
which I am giſted, I was obliged to aſł for the right juſt 


at ſun-ſetting. I faw a' peaſant at his door. Pray, friend, 


is this the way to Venrai :“ This is the firſt houſe that 
belongs to quite a different town, fir,, You are a mile fur- 
eher to the left than you ought to be. Off ſet my pea- 
ſant without ſaying another word, and did not ſtop till we 


had gained the firſt houſe of the hamlet I had enquired 
EE ; -24 I for. 


«. 


for. > You wauſk now go right out, fir,” ſaid the guide, 
uni; 'befone-b' dad time 10:thank or reward” Kim, heowes 
out of ſight. 

 Barlicr in the day 1 hed enquired. of an ancient woman, 
on her way to the church, Senate 
Vel, on the banks of the Maiſe. She informed me, but 


luſpecting I might not underſtand her, ſhe ſtood, unaſked, 


till I had taken the right path. The good woman then 


vent away fatisfied that ſhe had done me-a ſervice. . By a 


ſort of characteriſtic fatality, I made the ſecond turning 

the reverſe. of my information. To the right about, 
Gr,” quoth the old woman, who eſpied me from another 
place, where ſhe. had made a ſtand. You, my friend, 

who. know my methods, will not wonder to hear that I 
followed the impulſe which led me to run acroſs the fields 
purely to take hold of her hand, and give her the thanks 
of my heart. By an impulſe no leſs genuine, and perhaps 
more generous, ſhe went back to my ground with me, and 


would not leave me till ſhe had made, as one 1 have - 


thought, another miſtake impoſſible. | 

Yet I contrived it. The bewitching ſtory of eee | 
tele $ ſhepherdeſs of the Alps, which I read to relieve a 
long walk over a heath, conducted me, juſt at the termi- 
nation of the ſaid heath, and of the ſaid ſtory, into a far- 
mer's yard. Being Sabbath-day, the farmer was regaling 
himſelf with folded arms, and a ſhort pipe in his mouth. 


Suppoſing 1 had buſineſs with him, he conducted me into 


his houſe, which was ſurely kept by the goddeſs of proprets- 
(neatneſs) if ſuch a divinity there be. I explained, and 
apologiſed. He ſmiled, and thanked me.—* But you 
muſt be weary, fir; repoſe, and refreſh.” In an inſtant, 
as if by magic, the-table was ſpread, and ſo white a cloth; 
bread, butter, and milk ſo good, and a welcome ſo cordial, 
that I muſt beg of you, if ever you make the tour of Pruſ- 
ſian eee to attempt wandering, by happy negli- 

| # 22 gence, 
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genck, or, if that fails you, by well timed contrivance, 
to à farmer's yard ; no matter where, as this man is but 
a ſpecimen of his countrymen. Te; | 
Nor were theſe examples of urbanity alla at-noon ao the 
We day, I was reſcued from the molt imminent danger, 
dy a good natured fellow, who infor med me I was making 
the beſt of my way into a quagmire. . Nor is this courteſy 
confined to the /peafantry, It extends to all claſſes. | At 
no ungleanable diftance from my proper pach, I was at- 
tracted by a magaificent caſtle, and, relying un tha eour- 
tebus, general character of the country, I entered its ve- 
Herable and awe-inſpiring gate. The family were at 
Liege. The domeſtie chaplain only remained at home. 
He was ſuy ing grace, and croſſing hmſelſ, juſt as I en- 
rered his apartment. Pardon the Ad viſit. of a cu- 
vious Englith ſtranger— was my opening ſpecch. . Well 
fim'd, I hope it wilt prove, as I am fure it is; welcome,” 
was his reply, riſmg from his ſeat, and placing. me in it. 
I had already, in my kind ef running way, taken refreſb- 
ments at half a dozen cotrages; an apple at one, a coke at 
another, x cordial at a third, and ſo en; but the good 
<haplain e ſo gaily profiled and finited,” as he fet a clean 
eoverꝭ napkin, ſilver fork, and ſpoon, before me, I could 
_ Hot but accept the invitation. After bur repaſt, learning 
the odject of my viſit, he made with me the tbur of the 
chateau, which, had it been infpectedi by a crĩtic in paint- 
ings, pictures, and an amateur of Gothic architecture, 
would have been the journey of a day. In our way back 
Lo his room, we paſſed into a very noble garden, with the 
fruits and flowers of which he loaded my pockets and 
Bands; and when, after a parting glaſs of wine, I left the 
s partwent in which I had firſt ſeen him Remember, 
dir; this has been parſon's fare; the next viſit you make, 
the owners of the caſtle, whom I ſo faintly repreſent, and 
ho are to be here to- night, will do you more honour. 
Tue name of this fine caſtle is Vel, on the Welt fide of a 
| very 
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very pictureſque little Pruſſian village, upon the banks, 
and almoſt upon the brims of the Rhine, that majeſtic ri- 
ver, which, you know, common geography tells you, and 
truly tells, riſes from two ſprings in the Alps, and runs 
North to the lake of Conſtance, then Weſt to Buſil, af 
terwards North between Swabia and Alſace, them paffing 
through the Palatinate, the Electorate, and the Duchy oi 
Cleves, at laſt enters the Netherlands, five miles below 
Cleves, where it becomes bread and rapid. The direct 
courſe of this noble river is above 500 miles; it is gene- 
rally one quarter, and, in ſame. places, half a. mile broad, 
and from one and a half to ſeven fathoms in depth. It is 
navigable to Baſil in Switzerland, which is four hundred 
miles, by long boats with round bottoms, which common- 
ly go at the rate of four miles an hour, and; in theſe, 


like that of the Danube, is interrupted by:nibe, eetfratts, 


"where the whole river falls from an height of 75 feet. 
But what is there in the whole of this deſcription, my 


the philanthropy of the chaplain of the caſtle? The fimple 
ſtream of good will, that lowed from his bounty to me, 
indicated a ſoul, whoſe genial current”. had it not been 
checked by more obſtructions than the cataracts of the 
Danube, or the Rhine, would have fertilized and enriched 
more than thoſe mighty waters. I have purſued the-courſe 
of both theſe rivers, for many a beautiful league. I have 
gazed, with all the fondneſs of a real lover of nature, and, 
with ſomething of u poet's eye. on their numerous objects. 

I have painted, with an ardent pencil, ſome of their land- 


ſtcapes; I have often wondered and admired, . but never 


yet did I ſee, or feel, on their boſoms, or on their banks, 
unleſs proteeding from ſimilar ſources the ſources of phi- 


of 


paſſengers are conveyed at the ealy rate df one ſtiver (one 
penny) for five miles: bat the navigayiafofotiern Bihings - 
the principal of which is at Shaff haüſan, in Switzerland, 


friend, that fills the imagination, gr warms the heart, like 


2 ching {or * as the. little: ſcenery 
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ol an hour, in on about the Chateau of Wel, ſa true it is 
that | tp 
i een 


But, alas, fortune, according to her caprices, is * the 
laviſh fountain that feeds the ſtream of human benevo- 
lence, or the ſtupendous and immoveable cataract, that 
contracts its courſe, and circumſeribes its power. Of our 
Pruſſian prieſt, I have only further to ws that n look, 
word, and action, proved 
Gres „ler, was hs bounty, and bis fol Gnrrey | 

And I have not a doubt that 

"A E 8 Hegy' 0 has as large a equa deſtow'd, 
in [the teſtimony. of his on conſcience. 


Friends he ought to bave in abundance, but bs is gain. 
ed one rave; ναν]d]¹tctiere is the breath oſ life in the Gen- 
ere Nay, I am willing to extend the date of my grati- 
tude towards him beyond the grave; for if any thing tha 
hath been done in this ſublunary ſphere is worthy to be 
remembered in another, it is furely the fair deeds, and au- 
thors of a generoſity, that is free from being polluted by 
the droffy materials of the preſent world. If fo, whata a 
claim has the unbought, and unſullied act of this blame- 
leſs prieſt on the memory of your friend, when his powers 
of recollection ſhall be immortal! Since the day on which 
I received the bounty I have not ſeen the benefactor, but 
J often pleaſe myſelf by reflecting that my ſenſe of his good- 
neſs will be amongſt the ſacred pleaſures that I may rea- 
ſonably hope ſhall not quit me when I die.” e 

We muſt not take leave of the Rhine till I have men- 
tioned the amoſement in reſerxe ſor you, on' the borders of 
that Imperial river. The continual commerce and paſſage . 
of people over the different ferries of that, as well as its 
-neighbour, the Maiſe, is very diverting ; and though you 
{pdmietimes:ſcem in a country where, if one of the villages 
. | was 
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as emptied of its inhabitants, they would — fill a 
boat, you will perceive multitudes almoſt every half hour 
during the Summer, pouring in ſhoals to the ſtrand, 1 
was much entertained in a ramble I made to the pretty vil- 
lage of Elton, which is in the neighbourhood of Cleves, 
and one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed beauties of the Duchy, 
part ſtanding upon an almoſt Cambrian-looking mountain, 
and part in a delightful valley. It is ſituate on the other 
fide of the Lower Rhine, on paſſing which, I found myſelf 
in the Pont- Volant (Flying-bridge-boat) with, at leaſt, an 
hundred people, the greater part of whom were finging 
hymns, pſalms, and Ave-Mary 's, in chorus. Never did I 
behold ſuch a collection of ſorrowful countenances, nor 
| hear ſuch a concert of ſolemn cries: and I ſhould have 
been juſtified in ſuppoſing the whole party to be mad, had 
I not been told they were only penitential. They were 
Pruflian peaſants come from their pilgrimage to Kaveler, 
a village, (where I may uſe the word milliont, in ſpeaking 
of the numbers) which yearly receives the homage of the 
German people, of all ranks and ſexes. It is the Mecca 
of this quarter of the globe. The groupe in queſtion were 
juſt come from a confeſſion of their ſius, and were filled 
with compunction, or with conſcious abſolution; and as 
the firſt or laſt of theſe operated, they were ſunk to the 
duſt with ſhame, or- treading in air with joy. On their 
landing, they formed themſelves into two bands, ſinging. 
in-proceſſion, and with their hats off. I gleaned them al 
the way from Elton in the vale to Elton on the Hill, and 
never beheld ſo moving a curioſity. Nevertheleſs, a ſmall 
circumſtance happened, that, for a moment, diſconcerted 
the gravity of their progreſs. In aſcending the ſteep, one 
of the penitents made a falſe ſtep, and came down in ſo 
unlucky a way, that Religion herſelf muſt have ſmiled, as, 
indeed, .ſhe did, in the perſons of thoſe her ſterneſt, and 
perhaps trueſt votaries: for there is a certain ſpark of wag- 
| n in n nature that can no more help the force of 
1105 ridicule, 
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ridieule, on the Gght of a ludicrous object, than hunger 
ean reſiſt appeafing appetite, when the means are in its 
power. And this fall was ludicrous enough, being, in- 


deed, an expoſure of what has, by proſcription, and by ha - 


bit, been long conſidered as the moſt ridiculous part of 
human nature: at leaſt the one that has been moſt ſubje 
and obnoxious: to ridicule. The poor penitent, indeed, 
would, I believe, have laughed herſelf, but that ſhe looked 
on her fall ds a judgment, and ſo contented: herfelf with 
doubling her Ave-Marias, and We the * 
with more zeal than ever. 1 
I will not trouble you with the was liſt of $3 Teton mi. 


racles believed to be wrought by the Virgin in favour of 


the good Catholics that reſort to Kaveler. However grea: 
theſe may be, the preſent race of French certainly have no 
faith in them; but on the contrary, when the armies of 
the Republic took poſſeſſion of this place, the plunder was 
not only carried to the holy altars, but to the ſacred ſigure 
| itſelf. The ſhrine was ſtripped of all its long collected 


treaſures, and, as ſearce any votary goes empty handed; 


theſe were immenſe : beſides which, a rigorous contribu- 
tion was levied on the inhabitants; an exorbitant ſupply of 
ſtockings, boots, / ſhoes, blankets, muſkets, &c. for the 
army was inſiſted on; the image of the Virgin was facri- 
legiouſly polluted, and that of the Saviour of the world 
very narrowly eſcaped the mogk ceremony of the guillo- 
tine; the modern Iſraelites, however, repeated their un- 
hallowed practice, which I think I have before mentioned 
ſomewhere, of placing the red cap of licentiduſneſs on its 
head, and writing on its fide (as reſolving to refuſe even 
the Son of God his z#e) Voila, notre Gr-devant Seigneur. 
— Behold he who, was Formerly our. Lord. His facred 
| head was ranſomed. at no ſmall coſt. When this place 
was retaken by the Auſtrians, the viſits of congtatulation 
and. condolence drew together an almoſt incalculable mul · 
Wa 0 ſpplicants, from. every quarter of the German 


Empire. 


3 
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Empire. * the apt on that oecaſion muſt 
go into ſome excelles ; ; but I leave you to judge whether 
the,extrome of penitence. or of piyngers * the evil wot 
to. be palliated, "NS 

The day ſucceeding this I rolled Gs 3 8 


into the country, and being overtaken by one of thoſe 


paſſing ſhowers, which in ſpring time collect, drop, and 
diſperſe almoſt in the ſame inſtant, I took ſhelter in a 
road · ſide hut, in which I caught the labourers juſt ſitting 
themſelves down to dinner. There were thirteen perſons, 
including the maid ſervant, who having ſet her ſood on 
the table, took her chair amongſt them. Their repaſt 
conſiſted, of nothing but one very large diſh of potatoes, 
for which they returned God, both before and after eat- 
ing, as much, poſſibly more thanks than he receives: from 
many af his creatures, on whom he beſtows the richeſt 
delicacies of his creation; It was truly a picture, and a 
very beautiful one, drawn by the faithful band of nature 
of ſocial happineſs: and religious decency, (for which the 
peaſantry of Germany are remarkable) amidſt the heavy 
duties and toils of life, Ihave only given you a fingle 
ſpecimen of a uniyerfal and in variable practice. | 
With raſpett ze government, all kings and high 3 
rities will have, at leaſt, an equal number ol anemies and 
friends. Of the former, the preſent Pruſſian monarch 
has his ſhare 3 and yet, as far, at leaſt, as the interior re- 
gulation of his kingdom is concerned, there ſrems very 
little juſt cauſe df complaint. Where a ſtanding army is 


enormous and perpetuah there muſt be proportionate les 


vies on ſome part of the people, to ſupport that diviſion 
of the citizens that take up arms in protection of the reſt. 
Yet, I know not the part of the earth, where more liber- 
ty of ſpeech, or action is indulged than irs the Pruſſian ter- 
ritories. Political ſubjects are, indeed, forbidden, but g 
this, as uſual,” only gives edge to the deſire of doing what 


* ene accordingly the monarch is cut up and carv- 
l 0 
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ed at every public table in Pruſſia, with as much Need 
of abuſe as even a modern patriot could well long for. 
The eaſe with which the little folks appear to live, not- 
withſtanding the exaction of royal rights, might be envi. 
ed by the great folks of any nation. Their houſes, and 
cottages are actually overſtocked, crouded with furniture; 
and although there is little or no ſotting in the common 
public houſes, each ordinary beer-houſe, I am convinced, 

contains double the quantity of pots, glafles, china, &c. 

which would be neceſſury to equip an Engliſh - kitchen, 

In ſhort, the only miſery-ſtruck houſes to be ſeen i in Pruf. 
fia, or, generally ſpeaking, in the German empire, are thoſe 
of the nobility and gentry in declining circumſtances, In 
their abodes, indeed, your generous heart would in vain 
ſeek for the comforts and accommodations of the peaſan- 
try. Diſmantled caſtles, ehateaus in decay without, and 
nearly emptied within, tawdry beds, time or moth- eaten 
tapeſtry, ruſty armories, broken pillars, and every ſign of 
high birth in low circumſtances, are exhibited to your 
aching fight. Yet the labour and difficulty with which 
the proprietors of theſe fragments endeavour to conceal 
theſe diſtreſſes is wonderful. | To ſueh as have feeling 
hearts it is even pitiable. They keep up the family car- 
riage, the family. train of domeſties; and the family live- 
ries, which are overloaded with ornament, and almoſt 
ſtarve themſelves to feed their vanity. Hence on a going 
out day, the magnificence of which is the ceconomy, the 
almoft famine of a month, a paſſing ſpeQtator-would-miſ- 
take gaiety for happineſs, and grandeur as only a ſuper- 
fluity of wealth. But never could it more truly be faid, 
that «© all which glitters is not gold?” All this inconve- 
nience and indulgence ariſes from the cruel: neceflity they 
are under to preſerve the aways of men of family without 
| the means. A Pruſſian gentleman may not, conſiſtently 
with anceſtral- dignity, enter inte any ſort of profitable 


commerce to eke out a ſlender patrimony: for trade, 
= though 


7 
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aa it might enrich the pocket, is thought very much 
to impoveriſh the blood; on which account theſe martyrs 


to family honours go half naked and more than half unfed. 


And while the proprietors of a few miſerable and mort- 
gage-caten acres are ſtarving upon their inherited pittance, 
and are right honourably. in want of the neceſſurles of 
life, the plebeians, who are not forbid ro make their blood 
ſill poorer in order vo preſerve its purity,' may carry on 
all the gainful arts without any other loſs than the chance 
of being ſtarved upon principles of good- breeding. 

The little ſigniory of Boxmeer, about ſeven leagues 
from Cleves, and five from Nimeguen, has claim to much 
of your attention. It is ſingularly ſituated: it is only a 
ſhort mile diſtant from a part of Holland. You have but 
to ferry acroſs the Maiſe, and you are in Pruſſia. On the 
other ſide of a ſmall hamlet, you are in the dominions of 
the Emperor. To the right and left about a league you 
are in two other diſtinct ſigniories, and in' itſelf it is a prin- 
cipality ſo abſolute, that life and death is in the power of 
the reigning Prince, (who is of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hollenzollen) and whoſe diſpofition makes his deſpotic 
power a mere ſhadow of authority; for he is the parent of 
the people, and they enjoy all the privileges of an happy 
Republic, Yet even in. this little well governed ſtate, 


there are patriots who have been once vifited and plun- 


dered by the French; yet who are till wiſhing the re- 
turn of thoſe ravagers. How unaccountable ! _ 
'The Boxmeer farmers cultivate a moſt beautiful ſeed 


they call parcette, which yields two crops in the ſeaſon, 


and the after one is generally the beſt. The verdure is 
more exquiſite than any thing I have ever ſeen: it reſem- 
bles in figure our wheat when very young, but ſurpaſſes it 
abundantly in colour. The cows prefer it to graſs, and 
return for it moſt excellent butter. 

There are two Carmelite Convents in b one 
of which js for women. This latter gleaned ; (the other 


has 
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has nothing: glean-worthy:)... Atithe. gate of the Coven 


for the men, I met s gentle man wich whom 1 bad been 


formerly acquainted : he appeared very penſive, and beg- 
ged I would defer; my viſit to tha convent till the next day, 
and take my coffee at his houſe. | I attended him. On 
our way to his villa, he told me that the object of his viſt 
et the Canvent was to-converſe with the ſuperior on the 
ſubject of his niece, | who was to enter upon her noviciate 
the next day. Leu remember Fanchette, perhaps, Sir, 
the handſome girl whom on your former viſit to this vil. 
loge, you uſe te call tbe Boxmeer Bloſſom. Her ſiſter if 


you recollett had buried berſelf alive; for you know my 


opinion on the ſubje&—ſome little time before you left us 
and to-morrow , {he finiſhes ber career, by taking the 
veil, - So that I ſhall loſe both my domeſtic comforts for 
ever without any hope of ſeging chem again ; and you 
know how dear their company was to me, eſpecially ſince 
my ſon continues à proſſigate, and has deſerted me 
was both affected and ſurpriſed at this intelligence; for the 
Boxmeer Bloſſom was freſh. in my remembrance and I 
recollect the regret with which I ſaw her ſiſter purſue the 
fancy . ſhe had taken on encloſing herſelf. This latter, 
indeed, was ſomewhat of a penſive caſt, and had if I may 
fo ſay, a hias-to ſecluſion; with. the ſuppoſed incitement of 
a tender diſappointment: but the former was gay by na- 
ture, even to eccentricity,” and was addreſſed: by the man 
of her heart, with the ſanẽtion af her uncle, who was both 
able and willing to unite fortune with love. -. | - | 
On entering the uncle's honſe, we were told by a ſer- 
vant that Fanchette ws gone on a circuſt to her neigh- 
. bours to pay them her eternal adieus, but left ward that 
he ſhould return to make her uncle's coffee. She per- 


formed her promiſe with ſo much exactneſs chat as the | 


words uncle's coffee were: pronounced, the; was almoſt in 
-the act of n. ir out. n air had loſt none of its 


A y a 3 


7 "- 


51 bleaſantry, | 


| going to be happier than I have yet ever been. A1. 
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| — her features none N ON the was ſtill 


i 


the bloſſom" of Boxmeert.. 


- Iwill-rclieve you again — _ irkefome ee 
ſays I, PERS _ * _ =_ giving y_w_ our ellat' in 


dialogue +; 
Uncle. 1 "rg to karg Fuscheite, . you n bens 
deen ſeduced from my coffee table on this, alas, wy even- 
oy by ſome of your young companions. A 
Mies. O fie] how could you think ſo! 0 every 
body aſked me, and on reſuſal, vould have accompanied 
me here, but there was fo much- weeping and wailing about 


nothing that I really begged of them to ſtay at home. 


Glenner. Nothing do you call it, my bloſſomt, to know 
one of pee Bun W an 
morning! uu 0 106 at In 

Niece. Ah ts, Sir, ſo you are come 1 "in; 
really by all: your regrets, one would think I was already 
at the poirit-of death, and going to be baried; lt is a8 
vain, I ſuppoſe, to tell you as I have told Denn Jam 


©, « } 
£&# Þ ” 


Uncle. Batio i mot both death andburil?. ok 


-Gleaaner, Faſk the ſame queſtion 2 ? | 
Niece. And I make juſt the fame- bee ths I dove 


already done to hundreds; but as you are reſolved to have 


it ſo, my death let it be. I hope, however, Sir, you will 
do me the honour to affiſt at my funeral? J will prrſent 
you with a ticket of admiſſton to the ceremony. And 
in the mean time, as I have a great deal o do, as you muſt 
conſider all my worldly affairs art to be ſettled to night, 
we muſt make haſte and-get the coffee over. : 

\ Gleaner, What I then? I fhall be edn 
boſe your company. 

Mice. That is: very obliging, but * knew that adi 
1 am to be buried ãn a few: yay . it takes n. A time 


e ore eee EG- O 
8 32 Ch [20 1 
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Soon after this ſhe made her exit, but in a few miautes 
came back co beg I would indulge her with a moment: 
converſation in the garden. I remember you  perfedty, 
ſaid ſhe, and feel uncomfortable that you ſhould: imagine 
I treat lightly the act I am about to do: but, beſides that, 
from my very inmoſt ſoul, 1 look upon as a feſtival, what 
my friends call” a funeral, I love my uncle moſt dearly, 
though he continues to oppoſe my happineſs in the only 
point wherein it conſiſts, and as I cannot refiſt his tears, 
_ though I can his arguments, I have no other way but an 

apparent unconcern. Comfort him, therefore, as the laſ 
favour I entreat of you; perſuade him to RIS himſelf 
to my felicty=—and God preſerve you. · (1364) 

She hereupon gave me her hand, and waving it inn 
forbid reply, went 3 out of the oy and fought 
her chamber. 

The next morning FR roſe the ont in the houſe. 
As I am uſually the firſt of every family, go where I wil, 
from 2 lang-indulged habit of «enjoying the cool, the 
fragrant hour,” we had another ſhort tte. g-7/te, in which 
ſhe informed me ſhe had juſt come from taking an ever- 
laſting leave of a featherbed, ſheets, and ſhifr, which were 
to be exchanged for very oppoſite pieces of furniture. The 
ceremony of throwing away her dreſs cap, and all its p/u- 
mery, as a ſign of her renouncing the vanities of the world, 
was ſtill to be performed, as had previouſly been ſettled. 

Her deportment was more aweful than on the former 
day, but her attempered air, and ſober _—_ took AG 
from her perſonal attractions. 

I ſoon loſt fight of her, on a promiſe to N dart in 
her laſt, moments. She ſaid the neceſſity, as well as the 
time of aſſumed vivacity was now paſt, but that ſhe felt a 
- with I ſhould gratify my curiolity, and again recommend- 
ed her good uncle to my care, obſerving, that, though he 

was too fond of the world, he was one of the worthieſt per- 


: ſons in it. She then departed: for the convent, which, 
N indeed, 
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Wy almoft joined to her uncle's houſe and I found that 


| the ceremony would begin in two hours. 


Tou will perceive that I had an intereft in bavwming 


vices to a ſcene like this; and I feel, while I write, that 


you are not withont a wiſh to receive a faithful Gleaning 


of it. Depend upon it then in my next. * the interval, | 


6 


ſon with a man in this kind of ßtüation. 


152 words . . r are mine. 


. YE ——— 


LETTER IXVII. 
ro TBE SAME. | 


J UTS as I was entering into reflections on the 


ſubject of my laſt; and had brought myſelf to believe; that 
every individual ought to be the architect of his, or her 


own happineſs, feeing the ideas abont it were as different 


as mens minds, features and underſtandings, the bereaved 


uncle came down ſtairs in deep mourning. The idea of an 
interment had ſettled itſelf in his ſoul, and he indulged it. 


I could perceive he bad been weeping, and that it was not 
only the “ cuſtomary ſuit of ſolemn black” which he had 
put on. He took me by the hand, after more than an 

| Hour's pauſe; during which, he either rocked himſelf op 
and down in his e HATE his face with his hand, — 


or ſighed heavily.” 


well talk of ſobriety to an intoxicated perſons; as of pati- 
ence and reſignation; ' or the folly of ' grieving, to a mind 
overborne by ſorrow, The Convent-bell arous d him, and 


ill is my hand, (his own-trembling as be ſpoke} — 


Hark! 


i 
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Hark! the poor Fanchette's funeral-bell tolls 8 muſt 
be going! 1 obeyed in ſilence. A great multitude were 
was in the antichamber of the convent: but by favor, 

and by intereſt, (both which have their affeſt, even in the 
-temples devoted to thoſe who have ;neudaneed the wworld,) 


ve were immediately admitted into the gallery, and ob- 


tained feats that commanded the chapel, wherein the cerc- 
mony was to be performed. Indeed our places were 
directly in front of the part * the ſiſters were to 
take their ſtatien. 

Only two of the eb were in the e Chapel, and thoſe 
were ſtrewing the floor with freſh-gathered flowers, and 


 ever-greens; and at that end of the apartment where the 
chief objects of the day were to be diſplayed, was a large 
piece of green carpeting. Soon after theſe preliminary 


preparations, which have all their effect on the mind, as 
tending to inflate curioſity, the ceremonies of the entrance, 


. (which were not a little ĩmpaſing Jikewiſe,) began. Firſt | 
came in the ſuperior of thecrxonvent, then the nuns, ac- 
cording to their order, and then the two ſiſters, ho were 
conducted by two ſiſters, to a little altar ju the centre of 
the room, ſeparated ſrom the gallery, only by a flight and 


open partition. Iſabel, ſo was the elder ſiſter named, was 
placed on the right, and Fanchętte on the leſt. We had 


a complete view of both. Each had a-lighted-taper in her 
hand, and. thęir head - dreſſes were diſtingniſned by the 


blue hood, and the white. There was enough of family 
. imilitude left in their features to tliſcover their relationſſiip: 
- It bad been much ſtronger, but the reſemblance was, in 
great meaſure, diminiſhed by their oppoſite tuition i in liſe. 
label had now been. twelve months in: manner. aut of the 
world, and in the practice of all:the auſterities of the 
Carmelite order; and, though theſe are not fo rigid as 


ſome others, the regulations they preſeribe are more than 


ſufficient to take out of the check that bloom which human 
n. nature, and the beart, fob kberully beſtow upon 


youth : 
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youth: beſides which, Iſabel had ſomething of a conſtitu- 
tional pale, correſponding to the penſive colour of her 
mind,—if I may ſo expreſs myſelf. Fanchette, on the 
contrary, although the had yielded to a ſentiment that 
determined her to devote herſelf, had too recently taken 
her leave of the world, and of the gay and freſhening air it 
breathes—(in the country at leaſt,)—and was, moreover, 


by diſpoſition, ſo impaffioned, that the contraſt betwixt her. 


and Tfabel was the more ſtriking. The eyes of. both were 
extremely dark, but although thoſe of Iſabel were (from 
the extinguiſhed complexion of her cheeks,) more deep, 
and perhaps more intereſting, than Fanchette's, they were 
of a more ſubdued and dying luftre : Fanchette's were 
« as the radiance of the riſen day”, and her ſiſter's, as the 
parting beam of a ſun, prematurely clouded, even at noon. 

On their reaching the altar, the ſuperior of the men's 
convent addrefled the two ſiſters, in an exhortation replete 
with unaffected eloquence, and to which they gave the 
moſt fixed attention. This done, Iſabel, who was to take 


the veil, aroſe, and between two of the fiſters, came for- 


ward to make her profeſſion; which, though in Latin, 
was delivered with the moſt admirable articulation, and 
claffical propriety, kneeling before the Prieſt, Then fol 
lowed the prayers appointed for the occaſion. | 
The Prieſt having laid the proper dreſſes of the order 
on a table before him; aſſorted them. Meantime, the 
ſuperior took off the white, or noviciate veil, and enrobed 
Iſabel in black, but over this under veſtment was placed 
the white cloth cloak, and the neck and head dreſs of 


| black linen. A broad belt and the beads: were then ſettled. 


The Prieſt dipped a bruſh in holy water, with which he 
ſprinkled the Devotee: and during this ceremony, the 
moſt ſolemn airs were played on the organ, in which the 
profeſſed joined, apparently with her whole ſoul. Sbe 
was reconduCted: to her ſeat, where ſhe remained at her 
devotions, while her ſiſter underwent the ceremonies of 
Vol. II. PU: "2 
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the Noviciate. Theſe differ little from the other, except 
that ſhe was inveſted with the white 1 8 cloth inſtead of 


the black. 

But, previous to the 3 5 theſe, ſhe 3 a 
box to the Prieſt, from which were taken the richeſt 
ornaments ſhe had made uſe of while in the world. The 
holy Father threw them on the floor with an air of diſdain, 
and with yet greater indignation Fanchette trampled them 
| under her feet, as objects unworthy her future attention, 
In a former part of the ceremonials, while her fiſter vas 
putting on the eternal veil, I obferved that'the before ani- 
mated countenance of - Fanchette became ſuddenly pallid, 
but while ſhe*was renouncing theſe her worldly ornaments, 
the blood fallied into her charming face, as if to give ina 
more powerful evidence of her entire diſavowal of all the 

pomps and vanities of life. And now ſucceeded ſeveral 
grand, and truly ſpirit-ſtirring choruſſes, of Prieſts, Nuns, 
and of the congregation. High maſs was next performed 
in the body of the convent below. This pageant, with all 
its prieſtly ornaments, tingling of bells, and the ſeducing 
apparatus of incenſe and of ſacrifice, are ſo well known, 
and have been ſo well deſcribed by various authors, that 
J ſhall paſs' on to more new and intereſting objects. 
Amongſt theſe your heart will diſtinguiſh the two ſincere 
and ſorrow- ſtruck lovers of theſe beauteous victims. Both 


were preſent; the one in the vain hope of prevailing on 


Fanchette, even while at the altar, to change her cruel 
reſolution; the other to attempt this alſo, or at worſt to 
enjoy the afflicting luxury of /eeing his Iſabel tear herſelf 
from his hope for ever; not, as I was informed, without 
a faint idea of the poſſibility that the ſudden fight of him 
whom ſhe had once fondly loved, might change her vor, 
in theſe the laſt moments of her power, to conſecrate i it to 
| love inſtead of religion. Theſe young men were both of 
de d connex ions, of decent fortunes, and of blamelef 
FS bd 8 l <a Re characters: 
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charters; the name of Ifabel's lover was Bernard, and | 
that of Fanchette, Lacrew. * ; . 

They had both placed themſelves 0 as perfectly to ſee; 
but ouly one of them to be ſeen by the beloved object. 
Lacrew relied upon an open attack, and, therefore, kept 
conſtantly in view of the fair citadel ; Bernard conceived 
more hope from an ambuſcade, and, therefore, by way of 
maſked battery, entrenched himſelf behind a pillar on one 
fide of the gallery, from whence he could make a ſortie 
at the moment he judged moſt favourable. His motive 
for thus attempting to carry the place by ſurpriſewas ſtrong; 
he had been extremely ill, and Iſabel, to whom a report 
bad been made of it, had reaſon to ſuppoſe Berſelf the 
cauſe, particularly as his ſickneſs increaſed from the day, 
that, (in reply to his ſtrongeſt urgency, to ſpare his life 
while yet in her power, ) ſhe had refuſed, but, confeſſed to 
a confidential friend, that, though ſhe felt more emotion 
at the account of his diſtreſs than ſhe ought to. do, ſhe could 
not ſuffer him to work her from her pious purpoſe. But 
the perſon who carried this account to him, conveyed it, 
in the uſual way of ſecrets, to another confidential friend, 
who depoſited it, in ſo/zmn truft alſo; to a third; who, with 
the. like ſacred injunfions, communicated it to Bernard 


himſelf: and although this report, at the time that it 


indicated ſome remains of feeling for him, denoted her 
reſolution to ſeclude herſelf for ever from his ſight, by an 
act, which, as before obſerved, would put it beyond her 
power to make him happy, ,be conceived from it, (what 
cannot lovers imagine 2) that, fince ſhe was thus arouſed 
to ſome ſenſibility of his ſufferings, only at a deſcription of 


them, how would it be called forth at the unexpected fight | 


of a once beloved and now agonized object, whom ſhe had 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe? in his ſick chamber, at the diſtance 
of thirty leagues ? he reſided at the fartheſt part of the 
country of flor. and ſhe had every reaſon to o imagine be | 

5 e as 


$ 
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was unable to leave his room. And fo indeed, except to an 
© accompliſh an atchievement of deſderation, he was, ry 

But thoſe who have ever felt the influence of the faireſt fel 
hope, in the moment almoſt of ſuch deſperation, will not Je 


wonder that the poor Bernard, ih oppolition to the advice 
| of his medical, and other friends, and even of his own 
weakneſs at other times, now found himſelf ſtrong enough 
to leave an apartment, wherein he had, in a manner, been 
bed-ridden ſeveral weeks, and to throw himſelf not only 
Into the open air, but into an open poſt-waggon, as they 
here call the public-ſtage, and which, (being without 
windows, and undefended from wind or weather, and very 
abſurdly conſtructed, ) is a diſeaſe in iſe If. He gained the 
village of the convent, it ſeems, late in the evening that 
preceded the morning, big with the fate“ of his heart: 
yet, that heart prompted him to take a moonlight view of 
the outſide of the convent, which contained his treaſure, 
He appeared not to have ſuffered from theſe exertions, or, 
at leaſt the ſuffrance and agitation within abforbed every 
external diſaſter for the moment; ſo true is the remark of 
our great maſter of buman naturn, that, 
3 when the * free, 
| The Body's delicate“; 
and this unhappy lover might juſtly exclaim with " 
rm oy Norway's 7176 72 02052 
| 1 « Thetempeſt in my mind ES 
' 4 Dbth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe 
e Save what beats there: 
For vhere the greater dd is fd, 
; « The leſs i is ſcarcely felt. | K 
ener, ** lived in the village, and was almoſt a next. 
door neighbour, had leſs oecaſion for ſtratagem ; and 
having had almoſt daily denials from his miſtreſs, was 
more reconciled even to the. loſs of her; not without 3 
mental reſource, however, that he firmly believed a woman 
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„ 


and that Jong before her year of trial had paſſed, ſhe would 
return to the world, and of courſe to him; for ſhe pro- 
fefled to love him better than any thing in that yorld : 
yet ſhe fancied ſomething yet dearer to her out of it. 

Her lover, indeed, expected, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged to me and the uncle, that ſhe would, even during 
the ceremonies of initiation, find ſomething in them too, 
formidable for the gaiety of her character, eſpecially if he 


placed himſelf full in her view. In this, however, he was 


miſtaken. His miſtreſs had him almoſt the whole time 
under her eye, but ſeldom looked towards him, and when 
ſhe did, ſhe-withdrew herſelf with an haſte and reſolution, 
that confounded und chagrined her admirer. 

The ſiſters having gone through the accuſtomed cere- 
monies, roſe from their kneeling attitude, and retiring 
ſome paces back, each threw herſelf with a determined 
earneſtneſs, but not in the mockery of tragic violence, at 
full length upon the carpet, and on their faces, and, had 
this falling ſcene been in rehearſal: actually on the ſtage, by 
the moſt expert tumblers, and poſture maſters and miſ- 
treſſes of the Theatre for fix weeks, it could not have been 


more adroitly performed. Thus humbled to the ground, 


they imprinted on it an audible kiſs to expreſs their lowli- 
neſs of ſpirit ; and to ſignify they had renounced the lofty 
follies of the world, to whoſe pomps and vanities they were 


henceforth dead: the better to carry on which idea, two of 
the nuns, the one in her noviciate, the other in her veil- 
ed ſtate, tolled the paſſing-bell, even while the bodies of 
the ſiſters, thus ſymbolically buried alive, were covered 
with a pall, as if the breath of life was really gone from 


them, | 
It was at this intereſting and awful moment, that the 
lover of Ifabel broke from his concealment, and ſhewed 


to the aſtoniſhed ſpectators a countenance, in which was 


painted every paſſion * the 8 in — but he did 


not . 


The 
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The burial-ſervice was chaunted to the notes of the 
organ, which, aſſiſted by the vocal powers of the prieſts 
nuns, &c. might be truly ſaid to enter the ſpirit and ele- 
vate the ſoul. It was impoflible for an Engliſh auditor, 


whom the Gods have raade ſomewhat poetical, not to ap- 


ply to the occaſion che beautiful deſeription of Pope; and 
for an inſtant 1 not to adopt the doctrine it inculcates: 
| MG 0 grace ſerene i O virtue heavenly fair ! 
6 Divine oblivion of low. thoughted care 
4 Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the "el If 
And faith, our early immortality, 


e Enter each mild, each amiable gueſt, 
tt Receive, and wap me in eternal reſt 3h 


The whole congregation were indeed extremely affect 
at this part of the. ceremony. I was touched even to 
tears. As the veiled Iſabel roſe, her eye ſettled for an in- 
ſtant on Bernard, who had preſſed forward by this time 
through the croud, and ſtood with his face directly paral- 
lel to his miſtreſs, who might be almoſt ſaid to riſe from 
the dead. Conſidering circumſtances, he muſt to her ap- 
pear in nearly the ſame ſituation, and the ſenſation might 


have been ſomething like what we may ſuppoſe affected 


bee when Margaret's ghoſt ſtood at his feet. 
And now it was Iſabel diſcovered that human nature 
was not yet extinct in her, and that all the imagination of 


Pope was converted into truths which ſhook her frame. 


and agonized her heart, 


4 What means this tumult in a veſtal's dein , 
cc Why rove my thoughts beyond this laſt retreat, 
Why feels my heart its ug forgotten heat ? 
« Yet, yet 1 love? “ ä 
Theſe queſtions, and this anſwer, certainly ſucceeded each 
other in her boſom in the language of nature, though not 
expreſſed i in numbers. 1 


It was plain to ſee— | 


(\ 


60 She had not yet forgot herſelf to ſtone. 
Bernard 
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Barnard was quick-fighted. enough, in the midſt of his 
grief, to perceive this, and attempted to turn it to his ad- 
vantage. Abelard himſelf, could not with more addreſ; 
have «oppoſed himſelf to beaven,” or more dexterouſly 
affiſted © rebel. nature to hold out half her heart.“ 
Though from what followed, you will ſee Bernard bad 


not, like the above · mentioned lover, the Fete, 3 


« To teach her twas no fin to hw” 
it was manifeſt, nevertheleſs, 2 
6 Back through the paths of pleaſing ſenſe ſhe 1 ran.” 
and it is no leſs certain, for the inſtant, that 
Not on the croſs her eyes were fix'd,” 
but on him, | | 


Yet though thus aNailed by the micxpelica view of, as 
ſbe thought, an expiring lover, and at a time when every 
principle, and every feeling of her ſoul had ſurmounted 
trials, which required every Hſiance from ſurrounding 
objects, rather than to find amongſt them, wherewithal to 
diſtreſs her, (in, perhaps, the only vulnerable part—her 
pity for the miſery, of which ſhe might well ſuppoſe her- 
ſelf the occaſion, )—although, T fay, theſe — events 
might, for a ſhort time, 


6. \ 
4 * 


4 Blot out each bright idea of the Kkies, 4 | 


bar five indulging in the oblivious PRES of 1 
reiterating the looſe i * of . or avowing with 
her that 05 

“ From the full cheir when loud Hoſannas riſe, - 

6 And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice, | 

” Love found an altar for forbidden fires.” 
The tranſitory terror, tenderneſs, alarm, or ſorrow, which 
ſhe felt at the ſight of poor Bernard, at ſuch a time, in 
ſuch a place, might well claim abſolution, if not aſſent, 
from the e who had _ received her vows. 


« Devotion's 
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i « Devoti evotion's ſelf might ſteal a thought from heaven, 
One human tear might drop, and de agen”: | 


She did not long, however, ſuffer che once dear object of 


her love, to .. diſpute her heart,” which, affuredly, a life El 
| paſſed i in chaſtity and 1 innocence, long before ſhe dedicated th 
it to her God, had rendered more acceptable than that th 
' whoſe ſuppoſed * che pot has ſo enchanting) m 


poured forth. 
After ſhe had gazed about half a minute, in which ſhort 
ſpace more was painted in the face, than at any former pe- 
_ riod of my life I had ſeen, though the work of hours, ſhe 
cloſed her fine and humid eyes with a fortitude, which 
might have induced the angels to ſanction the momentary 
and human ſympathy, which had bathed them with tears, 
but ſhe was.unable to repreſs one gentle ſigh, the weight of 
which was felt by my whale heart as it iſſued from her 
lovely lips. Whether it was the ſigh tender, or peniten- 
tial, the ſigh of regret for the ſufferings of her lover, or 
of ſelf-reproach for having allowed it to eſcape, —it was 
the moſt graceful, moſt penetrating I have ever known. 
It will heave for ever in my memory, and Ifabel's face was, 
(on her riſing from the ground) ſo near me, that I ſtood 
within the very breath of it. Had I not frequently ſeen 
that the gayeſt minds and manners take, with occaſion, a 
more firm and ſolemn caſt, than thoſe from whoſe ge- 
neral gravity one exper the moſt fixed and unmoved con- 
duct, I ſhould have been ſurpriſed at the unaltered mein 
of Fanchette, who, though more airy, more _ an in- 
habitant of the world, and who | | 


& Warm in youth, had bid that world farewell, * 


„ ans ton 


(her approved lover ſtill before her, exhibleing himſelf i in 
the moſt pity-moving attitudes,) Fanchette relaxed no- 
thing of her attention to the buſineſs or duty of the day. 
On the contrary, her look to Iſabel denoted all the admo- 
| nitory 
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nitory romnled; which the moral echoes, or, 2 — 


calls _ more than echoes | 
| _ « talked along the walls.“ 


Eloiſa could never have heard, or 3 that ſhe heard, 
the hollow ſound from the ſhrine, more diſtinctly than 1 
thought I perceived the ſenſe of that ſound i in the char- 
ming features of this lovely girl: 

« Come, ſiſter, come, they · faid or kew'sto fax, 

Thy place is here, ſad ſiſter, come away. 

Once like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray d,. 

Love's victim then, tho' now a fainted maid. 


But all is calm in our eternal feep, 

Here grief forgets t to groan, and love to weep, 
Ev'n ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear, | 
For God, not _ abſolves our frailties here.” 


How applicable to the occaſion | Nor was it Jong ere Iſa- 
bel, as if theſe verſes had actually been recited, illuſtrated 
thoſe which follow them, in the celebrated epiſtle of the 


lovers of Paraclete, 


14 1 come, I come, prepare your whats bowers, 
„ Celeſtial palms and ever · blooming flowers. 
How happy is the blameleſs veſtal's lot,” &e. 


Not ſo the lovers :—Bernard, after a long ſtruggle with his 


heart, exclaimed, in fad and broken accents—Ah God !— 


Ah God! and ran out of the convent; nor was it long ere 


his example was followed by Lacrew. 

The ceremonies, thus interrupted, were ſoon reſumed. 
The fiſter-votaries were re- conducted to their chairs, where 
both joined in the prayers moſt devoutly. 

And now the holy wafers were given, and the ſolem ni- 
ties of the Catholic church in the ſacrament began. Theſe 
ended, the ſiſters roſe, kiſſed the robes of the prieſt, bow- 
ed themſelves before the Crucifix, embraced each other ; 
then the ſuperior, the nuns, noviciates, and penſioners, all 
of whom were received with ſmiles, that ſeraphs ſeemed 


to have affiſted, while a dozen handſome girls, reſidents 
for a convent education * ſtrewed flowers over them, as 


\ IP 
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they advanced to the laſt ceremony, namely, that of 
crowning, emblematic of that crown of glory, with which 
we are aſſured the you are to be diſtinguiſhed in the 
world to come. | | 
By way of ſupplementary matter, it is to be noted, that 
the ceremony was performed on the birth-day of the veiled 
ſiſter, a circumſtance that gave it additional ſolemnity. The 
reſt of this aweful day was paſſed, agreeable to cuſtom, 
in all manner of i innocent feſtivity ; by way of teſtifying 
that ſo far from feeling any regret for having renounced 
the world, the ſenſations were in uniſon with the ceremo- 
nies; and, indeed (had it not been for the affair of the 
heart in the caſes of the two luckleſs lovers) I ſhould 
believe that cuſtom and example had their uſual effect, in 
conjunction with zeal and i imagination, t to make a monaſtic 
life preferable to every other, in the eſtimate of the inhabi- 
tants of the convent, What confirms me the rather in 
this is, that the year following, being at the ſelf-ſame 
monaſtery, I beheld the ſelf-ſame Fanchette, after her 
twelve probationary! months' reſidence, volunteer the ſame 
ſort of ceremony, and with the ſame apparent ſatisfaction, 
and, though ſhe had loſt ſome of thoſe complexional roſes, 
which ſeem to bloom beſt in the world, ſhe had gained 
more of thoſe lilies, which never fail to grow in the checks 
of a nun, either from ſecluſion, or ſeverity, or a mixture of | 
both. There was an air of peculiar content in Fanchette, 
at this confirmation of the choice ſhe had made in the 
beginning of the former year ; nor was there leſs ſatisfac- 
tion in the countenance of Iſabel: in ſhort, the moſt ſcru- 
tinizing eye might have aſſured the heart, theſe two ſiſters, 
in changing their plan of life, had only n not dimi- 
niſhed, their happineſs. by | 
On bidding them (as probably it will prove) an ever- 
laſting adieu, at this ſecond viſit to their convent, I bor- 
rowed once more an applicable paſſage from our great 


poet, and I cannot but believe every line found it its echo in 
| | the 
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the minds of the beautiful devotees. Nor do I think, 


ſince the epiſtle of Eloiſa was written, there can have 


happened ſuch an exact illuſtration of its beſt, and moſt 
intereſting ſentiments ; ſince, in the ſiſter nuns, were de- 
monſtrated all the ſpirit, the ſoftneſs, and the beauty of 
Abelard's miſtreſs, without any of her cupidity, ſenſuality, 


and libertiniſm ; and the exquiſite apoſtrophe which follows: 


was the work only of fancy in — but of f feeling in 
Ifabel and Fanchette. | 3 2 


© How happy is the blameleſs veſtal's 1 
&« The world forgetting, by the world forgot! 
Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind, 

„ Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh reſign d; : | . 
Labour and reſt that equal periods keep, | 
« Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and weep, 

« Deſires compos'd, affections ever even, 
Tears that delight, and ſighs that ſoar to heav'n. 
Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 
« And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams, 
« For her th* unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
„ And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfumes. 
« For her the ſpouſe prepares · the bridal ring, 
* For, her white virgins hymeneals ſing. 
« To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
« And _ in viſions of eternal day. » 


Since my firſt idea of poetical excellence, my ſenſes and 
my heart have atteſted the beauty of this paſſage, and, 
indeed, of the whole poem; but never has it been ſo im- 
preflive as ſince the above-deſcribed incidents. 

Amidſt the whole, however, of the faſcination, I could 
not but notice a ſmall ſpice of worldly vanity, in certain 
parts of the ceremony, ſuch as one of the poor lowly 


brothers being. appointed to place the embroidered robes 


of the High Prieſt over the basks of the chairs, to give them 
a more graceful flow, as the wearer ſat down. 1 obſerved, 
alſo, methought, ſomething of earthly pageantry lurking in 
the caution with which the female veil, whether-white or 
black, was fixed before, and folded behind ; as well as in the 
attention to . Poſture, with which the profeſſed 

/ | | ; threw 
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threw herſelf on the carpet; for, though, as I before ſaid, 
it did not partake of the nature of a theatrical exhibition, 
it had the air of having been a little ſtudied, becauſe it was 
impoſſible not to ſee that ſome care had been taken that 
the veſtal garment might preſerve an intereſting negli- 
gence: but when we conſider that the ſame kind of regard 
to attitude and poſition was betrayed by the dying Pompey, 
we may certainly allow it to two fine young women, who 
gave up, for ever, the conqueſts of their charms, at a period 
of life, when victory moſt ſolicited. them. And, after all, 
their attentions to external finery were but the gſber of 
human vanity—a few remaining ſparks, that juſt ſhewed 
themſelves, and were then extinguiſhed for ever. 

The coſt of the feſtival is always defrayed by the nun, 
or novice; and the friends, relations, and a few choſen 
prieſts from the neighbouring convent, compoſed the 
gueſts. To this cating and drinking ſcene, a little maſque- 
rade, in which all the nuns are allowed to aſſume borrowed 
characters, enſues. This done, the gueſts retire, ſuch ! 
mean as are not of the convent. The religious withdraw 
to their cells, and the next morning re- commence thoſe 
duties, which know no receſs throughout the revolving 
year, till a fimilar occaſion produces a fimilar jubilee. 

It was a fad and forrowful day for the uncle of theſe 
ſiſters ; he endured not to remain in an houſe ſtripped of 
its chief ornaments and aſſociates, and which had the 
further dẽſagrẽ ment of ſtanding, as before noted, in full 
view of the convent, which he conſidered as at once the 
priſon and the tomb of his relations. In a few weeks, 
therefore, he removed to another part of the country, | 


where he ſtill bears about 
«A diſcontented and repining ſpirit." 


But ſuch an effect might naturally enough ariſe from 
fuch a cauſe, Far, very far from b both be the boſom of 


ws. friend ! 
LETTEE 
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LETTER LXVI. 
| ro THE 3 | 


ADJOINING the little Ggniories of Boxmeer, 
is the pleaſant country of Cuych*, a ſmall, but productive 
territory, once in the poſſeſſion of Spain, but now a part of 
| what is called the Generality, a country ſubject to the 

Prince of Orange, and an object worth gleaning. It may 

be about the ſize of Hertfordſhire, and is, like that, replete 
with unpretending graces. You would feel its reſemblance 

to England, even more, cloſely than the other parts of 
Weſtphalia—the ſame pleaſant pathways, meandring 
through cornfields—the ſame ſoft paſturage - modeſt 
riings—humble and flowery hedge-rows—the woods and 
copſes filled with the ſame kind of birds—the river 
Meuſe no leſs fertilifing than the Thames, nor leſs beau- 
tiful—the fame ſort of whited cottages, moſs and houſe- 
leek growing over the thatch. / 

If a footpath and river-bank traveller is diſh poſed, occa- 
fionally, to ſurvey this country, he will find a thouſand 
beautiful ſcenes, which crouds had never yet to boaſt. 

It is extremely. pleaſant to trace, as one journeys on, 
theſe fimilitudes and diſſimilitudes of one's native land; 
here recogniſing, in certain objects, our old acquaintance z 
there. paying, in GN: our firſt ſalutation to entire 

c ſtrangers; 


* Herman de Coch gave name to this country in 1058; John, the fon 
of Wennemaer yielded it, long after, in exchange of other territories, to 
| William of Guelderland; but, at length, the Dukes of Burgundy becoming 
proprietors, they united it to Brabant. After this again, it was given as 
a pledge to the Count of Buren, whoſe only daughter and heireſs married 
William of Orange, in 1551. Thus it was that the charming Cuych 
country became antiexed to the poſſeſſions of the Prince'Stadtholders. 


— 
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ſtrangers ; and whether theſe happen to be of the vegetable 
or animal world, a tree, a flower, a wood, a meadow, a 
. ſtream, a river, a flock, an herd, a cottage, or its inhabi- 
tants, the generous heart expands to greet whatever has 
delighted him at home, or entertained him abroad. 

In turning over a little corner in my travelling writing- 
caſe, I find a ſmall bundle of papers, ſuperſcribed mate- 
rials for a ſcrap letter, which is to conſiſt of various minute 
Gleanings, too infignificant to ſtand alone, but which, col- 
lected and tied together, may be of ſome value. After 
the long ears of corn have been gathered, you have ſeen 
the patient Gleaners return from the field, with a few 
hands- full, not of ſtem or ſubſtance to be bound with the 
reſt of the ſheaves, and yet too good to be loſt. 

To theſe minutiæ, therefore, -I ſhall conſecrate the 
_ remainder of the preſent letter, deſiring you will indulge 
them with the favour by which you have ae 


| the reſt, | 
In Holland, Weſtphalia, Germany, ahd their depen - 


dencies, it is cuſtomary for the common tradeſmen and 
ſervants to drop their ſabots, ſlippers, or ſhoes, at the 
threſhold of the apartment, where their employers, maſ- 
ters, or miſtreſſes, are ſitting, and pad along, with a trem- 
bling ſort of circumſpection, as if in fear of leaving a ple- 
beian mark of their footſteps behind them. And at every 
word you ſpeak, their hats, whether in the houſe, or the 
open air, are ſo painfully doffed, and pinched by their 
veneration, or their cuſtom, that I have a thouſand times 
ſmilingly put their hats on their heads; and requeſted they 
would conſider a good rub of their ſhoes at the-door-way 
wasa ſufficient paſſport to any room wherein they might _ 
be introduced to me: but the habit or civility is inveterate, 
and I verily believe they would pay the fame homage. to 
the empty apartments, had they occaſion to enter them, i in. 
abſence of their ſuppoſed ſuperiours. 1 repeat thatT am 


no. advocate for indiſcriminate familiarities, nor for Re- 
| publican 
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publican rudeneſſes, but I love the poor, at leaſt as well as 
the rich, and I feel myſelf, as an individual of a majeſtic 
ſpecies, humbled in their degradation. I would have them 
ſubordinate, becauſe I think ſociety demands its claſſes, but 
I cannot. endure they ſhould be ſervile: and, after all, it is 
often affected, for ſometimes I bave, at a ſecond or third 
Gleaning of theſe bowing, bare-headed and bare-footed 
- gentlemen and ladies, found, heard, or ſeen them as ſaucy, 
proud and vain-glorious, as if they knew how to deſcend 
from their heights only to promote their intereſts, in the 
hope of over-reaching you in a miſerable ſous or ſtiver. 
In each of the above countries you will be. obliged, as 
before obſerved, to have one man to dreſs the hair on 
your head, my good reader, and another, (if peradventure 
thou art of the bearded ſex), to ſcrape it from thy face. 

But the laſt mentioned perſonage, who they call ſurgeon, , 
is every where ſo inſufferably vain, formal, and mal adroit, 
that a penny barber in England does his buſineſs ten times | 
better, and twenty times more expeditiouſly. The Conti- 
| nental ſhaver, whether Duteh, Weſtphalian, or German, 
is one quarter of an hour bringing his inſtruments of ſur- 
gery out of his pocket and arranging them; another in 
the apparatus of wiping, whetting, ſetting, and proving 
upon his hand, before he puts the razor on your chin; 
another in the operation, and at leaſt the fourth quarter 
in putting his ſurgical matters up again, and all this you 
muſt go through patiently or worſe will follow ; every re- 
ſiſtance coſts you a drop of blood, remonſtrance is not 
even liſtened to, and a requeſt of haſte is a flice from your 
chin, or a gaſh in your throat. I have had more reaſon 
to bewail a nervous complaint that ſhakes my hand, fince 
I came into theſe countries than ever. I certainly mangle 
myſelf deliciouſly whenever I attempt to atchieve this dai- 
* labour myſelf; but I yield to the pedantry of theſe exe- 
cutioners, only becauſe I conſider being murdered by the 
hand of another” i is en than ſhedding ds own: how; 
as 
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as it is leſs heinous, you know, to ſuffer affffination than 
to commit ſuicide. 

Seriouſly, it is a moſt ink and clumſy operation 
abroad, and I have as often wiſhed myſelf beardleſs, as 1 


might once have wiſhed the contrary. And as to any 
conſideration that the head or face, theſe ſurgeon-barbers 


have in hand, is human, a butcher, who might chuſe to 


ſhave the chops of a bullock, before he ſlaughtered it, 


would be more gentle. Your barber-ſurgeon pinches you 

by the noſe with as little remorſe as a farrier draws the 
nippers round the noſtrils of an horſe; he ſqueezes your 

head as if he was binding up your brains, after a contuſi- 


on; and holds back your neck, as if he was going to cut 


Pour throat, which, indeed, he generally does, in proof of 
his great powers of pharmacy. In a word, bleſſed are 
thoſe ladies who happen to have no beards, and happy 
thoſe ladies or gentlemen, who when they travel can ope- 
rate upon themſelves! 

In almoſt every great road town upon the German 
Continent you will find an Engliſh ſhop, where you may 
be ſupplied with Engliſh manufacture. There is a very ex- 
cellent one at the Hague, xept by Mr. M'Queen, which may 
almoſt be termed an univerſal warehouſe of Briti 1b commodi- 
ties. It is true you pay ſomewhat high for theſe, but you 

are to conſider firſt their ſuperior excellence; ſecondly, 
the hazard, loſs, and expence of their tranſportation ; 
and, thirdly, it ſhould be noted, that as the Dutch and 
German cuſtomers buy almoſt every thing for life ; that is, 
make an expenſive article laſt as long as they laſt themſelver, 
and pay bills about once in ten years, (when. they conde- 
ſcend to pay at all; for no tradeſman dare ſend in his bill 
undemanded) if articles were not highly rated, an Engliſh 
trader abroad muſt ſtarve. 


It is obſervable, that the inns abroad kept by Engliſh- 


men, or people who ſpeak our language, are dearer than 


thoſe kept by natives, about fifty ber cent. and it is 20. 
mar kable, 


, . 
a N se wy R ons 
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markable, alſo, that the Engliſh landlords over-reach their 
countrymen more than a ſtranger. See you avoid them. 
There are at leaſt fix Scotchmen, and three Iriſnmen, to 
one trader Engliſh born, diſperſed over foreign lands: the 
firſt thrive, the ſecond live, the third barely exif. Can you 
account for this? The truth of the remark reaches from 
one end of the Continent to the other, with ſcarce an ex- 
ception. 1 think I have found out the reaſon, but it 
mipht ſeem invidious, and a prejudice to mention it. 

There ſubſiſts in ſome parts of Holland a curious dr. 
cumſtance reſpecting divorces—an huſband who is defi- 
rous to obtain repoſſeſſion of either an eloped, parted, or 
wandering wife, is to ſend a written ſummons to her, in- 
viting her company to bed and board; if ſhe refuſes, he is 
to go in a boat on the river Meuſe, to any diſtance he 
pleaſes, then he is to call the ſaid wife three ſeveral times, 
and if he receives no anſwer, or if ſhe does not appear, he 
is to come back, as freſh and fair a batchelor as before he 
purchaſed the wedding ring; and is at liberty to chooſe 
another mate, whoſe hand he may accept after the publi- 
cation of the bands and marriage ceremony. The 


truth of this almoſt incredible ſtory, is too general 


to be diſputed by any body but thoſe who cannot 
believe what they have never ſeen. And yet there 
are numbers of my dear countrymen who will ſup- 
poſe ita Gleaning of the author 's imagination. To which 
I ſhall only reply, that in the ſmall town of the Brielle in 
Holland, there are not leſs than half a dozen conan who 
have been thus re-married. . 

But as a celebrated traveller (Lady w. Montague) juſt- 
ly obſerves, we travellers are in very hard circumſtances. 
If we ſay nothing hut what has been ſaid before us, we are 


dull, and we have obſerved nothing : If we tell any thing 


new, we are laughed at as fabulous and romantic, not allow- 
ing for change of company, or of cuſtoms that happen 
every twenty years in every country; or remain fixed for 


ever, 1 2h perhaps, not before noticed. The ceremo- 
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nies attending vifitings, and burial condolences, deſerve 

mention. In Pruſſian. Weſtphalia,” a letter is ſent by the 
furvivor informing the friends of the deceaſed that ſuch 2 
relation has departed this life; but it is the etiquette no 
to reply. Your ſympathy i is taken for granted; and thus, 
the affair is not only conveniently ſhortened, but a great 
deal of trouble is ſaved to both parties. . 

With reſpect to viſits, it js the eſtabliſhed pundiilio for 
new comers to make the firſt adyances to reſidents, exactly 
inverting the etiquette of England ; ;. and the reaſon aflign- 
ed for this practice is, that new ſettlers may have the pri- 
vilege of declining company, could they not wiſh for ſoci- 
ety, or of extending or narrowing it ſhould they defire ac- 

quaintance; your viſit being always returned immediately, 
and if you do not viſit in the courſe of the firſt month, it is 
preſumed you prefer ſolitude. 7 | 
Perhaps this may be an improvement on the plan of Eng- 
land, where every one has free liberty to gratify curioſity, 


often at the expence of real courteſy, for numbers go once 


for a well. bred ſtare, drink their diſh of tea, and ſhew they 
have had enough of you, by never cultivating you unleſs 
| you happen exactly to ſuit their taſte, which is often the 
reſult of their ſingularity, or caprice. Whereas, in theſe 
countries, you have leiſure for previous enquiry ; you can 
ſelect your acquaintance, and if it is not of the beſt kind 
the place affords, it muſt be your own fault. 


Another inconvenience attending your not being forti- 


fied with the language of the country, whether Dutch or 
German, is the impoſition you are liable to, eſpecially on 


leaving a town or houſe, where you may have had any 


running accounts. The people you have dealt with pre- 
tend to underſtand you fully when vou make your bargain; 
but when you come to collect your bills, they proteſt that 
you have miſtaken them: and this errour is always cotheir 
advantage. For inſtance, you agree with A ſurgeon-barber 
at ſo much per month to ſhave you, and with a ſhoe-boy 


to clean your boots, &c. You reaſonably conclude the 
: 5 "= Sy price 


+ 


wa. os. 
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price ſettled "between yu includes every thing: but at the ? 


end of the month you are charged ſo much for putting 
ſoap on the face, and ſo much for taking it off; ſo much 


for rubbing away the duſt from your ſhoes, and ſo much 
again for blackirg them, Let it be clearly ſtated, there- 
fore, that, in your country, n and ſhoe cleaning 


mean what they expreſs. 


Tbe pride of timber in Weſtphalia, and the countries 
that environ it, 18 amongſt the things calculated to ſur- 
priſe an Engliſh traveller. A noble fir of between thirty 
and forty years growth, is thought rather dear at ſix flo- 


rins, about ten ſhillings Englith : and an oak of more than 


half a century, is rated at about twelve, or at the moſt 
fifteen ſhillings. Inferlor wood in proportion. The birch 


tree is here found in abundance, and contributes much to 


the beauty of the country, drooping with in air of poe- 
tical melancholy, | alôſt with as much elegarit ſadneſs as 


the weeping willow. The natives of Weſtphalia tell you, 


that the juice is good to drink, the foliage good to ſee, 


and the branches good to burn: they ſeem no leſs ſenſi- 


ble than ourſelves, alſo, that the twigs have other virtues 

chiefly adapted. for the uſe of nurſeries and ſchools, 
Simple curioſity is alike in all countries. You re- 

member the account I ſent you in my firſt ſheaf of the 


_ aſtoniſhment of an whole family of Cambrian ruſtics, at 


the fight of a ſhining ſteel watch-chain. I found a'com- 
panion for this picture of wvonderment in the ſurpriſe of 


ſome Weſtphalia cottagers, who ſurveyed a common bam- 


boo ſtick with as much attention and awe, as if it was a 


wand of enchantment; and feeling the knots with a tremb- 5 


ling hand, as if there was magic in every joint. 


You will be pleaſed to hear the aniverfel 1 reputation” 
which is enjoyed by the manufactures of your country. 1 
think I ſlightly glanced at this ſubject before. Whatever 


— 


is Engliſh becomes every where abroad an object of admi- 


ration. I have witneſſed this in various inſtances, but in 


none more than in the rhapſody which the ſight of three 


ME 5 pair 


0 kla, A 


pair of Engliſh ſhoes en in an honeſt cobler « 2 
little town-io Pruſſia. 
| Theſe articles, neat as imported from. Lend, 1 upon 
my table juſt unpacked, as this child. of nature entered my 
room to receive orders for a trifling, repair in my boots. 
He incontinently caught up one of the ſhoes, and for ſome 
minutes was too much abſorbed in wonder to fpeak. He 
turned the ſhoe about in ſilent admiration; felt the fole, 
which his /ook denoted was of the beſt leather poſſible 
examined the ſtitching, the form, the elegance, the ſali- 
dity, the ſimplicity, the lightneſs, the ſtraps, the quarters, 
fitted it to his hand; as he did which he ſhewed figns of 
the moſt perfect approbation—then by way of compariſon, 
held it down to his own ſhoe, and as he did ſo, gave teſ. 
timony of the moſt ineffable contempt, even for his own 
performance, which was, perhaps, the higheſt compli- 
ment that could be paid to the performance of another. 
His features, and action, had actually all the force of 
Hamlet's parallel of the old Fortinbras his father, and the 
| uſurper : 1 4 81 — 30 51 | 
* Look bot on this piQure and on this, &c. 1” 
His phyfiognomy teſtified that Bi- work was no more to 
compare to the Britiſh Criſpin's S 


« Than he to Hercules : 8 2 


It was long before he could a indeed to any V thing 
reſpecting himſelf, and after his rhapſody ſubſided a lit- 
tle, he ſeemed to undertake even the cobbling art of 
taking up a few looſe ſtitches in an 2 with re- 
luctance. — 

Nor does our country triumph i in this handycraſt fame 
without the beſt-founded pretenſions, ſince in every arti- 
cle of workmanſhip we caſt them at a diſtance that rather 
gives the ſenſation of defpair than energy. Doors, win- 
dows, their ornaments, their neceflaries, their comforts, 
their finiſhing, their application, their fitneſs, their build- 
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e INENY all yield the palm to the ſuperior 
arts of the Britiſh artificer. And if there is a general 
rule without an exception, I am, from very long and di- 
ligent ſcrutiny, inclined to think it lies in the unrivalled 
excellence of our manufactures in the comforts and con- 
veniences of life, _ | 
Tou have heard b anon of the late Pruſ- 
fan monarch. A ſtronger idea of his inſatiable military 
ambition cannot be well given, than in exclaiming to one 
of his officers while ſurveying the proſpect from his cha- 
teau at Cleves; © very fine, to be ſure, noble woods, 
pretty gardens, fair towns, well-filled rivers, and all that, 
but I can never think it a good proſpect while any part of 
the objects it includes is the property of another ſove- 
_ reign?” 
I will juſt note to you, that amongſt the pictures of this 
chateau, is a very fine one of Jeſus and the virgin, and 
on the reverſe, a full length portrait of the painter him- 
ſel, ſuſpended in the middle of the room to ſhew at once 
the genius and the vanity of the man! 
Of the German Theatre I have little to . farther 
| chan that it excels in paſſion. You muſt have often noted 
the defect of the Engliſh actors, (I ſpeak generally) when 
not immediately in diſcourſe or action in the ſcene. They 
ſeem to think that their character comes to a pauſe at the 
end of every ſpeech, and they wait for the cue words to 
reſume it : theſe are no ſooner given, than they kindle in 
a moment, They wait the match and go off like a cracker. 
Then all is dead and inert, till the other perſonages have 
ſettled the bufineſs in hand, whether an affair of love, 
hate, hope, or deſpair; nor does the paſſive character they 
are ſpeaking to, ever interrupt the progreſs of the paſſi- 
ons, or ſhew any ſenſibility thereof, except by ſtepping a 
pace back, or a pace forward; by 2 ſtamp of the foot, a 
thump of the breaſt, or a ſmack: of the forchead.—But 
en the Theatre Allemande all is life, vigour, and arden- 
| cy: 
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cy: yet rarely overſtepping-the modeſty of nature; and 
the bye play is ſo ſxilfully managed, that where the poet 
. | himſelf ſleeps, the vigilance of the actor guarantees his 
nap, without any diminution of his poetical fame. 
TI am aware that this is the caſe, ſometimes, in the'Bri. 
tiſh theatre, but it is more rare; and commonly ſpeak- 
ing, Homer himſelf could not there nod, had Homer 
been a dramatiſt, without ſome of the performers ſlum- 
bering with him, ns W the audience to ſlumber 
alſo. | | 
High however, as * eſtimate the ds of 
Great Britain, the untravelled Pruffians and Germans ap- 
pear to have but a very confined idea of its extent: for in 
'the firſt place, many of them imagine, that it is rather 
neceſſity, than choice; rather policy, than curioſity, 
which takes ſuch numbers out of England. They believe 
the population is too great for the place; that our little 
country being overſtocked, the ſuperflux wander about 
the earth in ſearch" of more room. Almoſt every perſon 
tells you he knows an Engliſhman !—that is to ſay, in the 
courſe of his life, every man has met with one of the Bri- 
tiſh wanderers, or, ſome ſolitary family reſident abroad. 
The Germans immediately preſume this perſon, or fami- 
ly, muſt be known alſo to 5. If you anſwer in the ne- 
gative, they wonder, which certainly implies. a contracted 
idea of Great Britain as a e W N = 
think of it as a nation. 236 Ste eee 
The Germans bring up their childivn with great PR 
neſs, but in a manner to prevent the effects of effeminacy, 
or the ordinary ailments proceeding therefrom; I have 
| ſeen the ſons and daughters. of gentlemen run through 
the deus of the morning without ſhoes, ſtockings, or any 
under garments, but ſhirts and ſhifts: chaſing each other 
round the court yards, gardens, &c. in this alm natural 
: ſtate, after a night of inceſſant rain. About noon, when 
there ſcems. the leis real neceſſity to wrap up, they begin 
* | Eh | to 
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to put on, juſt i in the proportion as other children throw 
of, but they all look as healthy as if they were educated 
in the way of England. The mothers of Great Britain 
will ſhudder at this relation, yet, could the cuſtom be re- 


conciled with decency, which ſurely were eaſy; it might 


deſerve adoption. Colds and coughs, which are not only 
bad diſorders in themſelves, but the parents of worſe in 
England, are rarely heard of along the continent of Ger- 
many : And after you have turned your back on Holland, 


the gout begins to loſe his excruciating power, till, in ad- 


vancing further north, he is, in a meaſure, ſubdued; at 
leaſt, a victim bound hand and foot by this tyrant, who 


| hourly brings ſo many of my compatriots to the rack, is 


rarely ſeen. Muſt we not impute this general exemption 
from one of the ſharpeſt pangs to which our frailty is heir, 
to early expoſure of _ body and limbs to all the e ſkiey i in- 


fluences ? 


Tthink I have not yet mentioned the mode of ſerving at 
table in Holland, and Pruflia. Vegetables are eaten firſt, 
no perſon offers to begin till all are helped; meat comes 
next, this is cut into very thin flices in a plate, and paſſing 
round the table, every one receives, or declines. If a ſe- 
cond; third, fourth, or fifth ſort of meat is on the board, 


there are as many plates-full ſent round it, the ſervant 


watches your glaſs, filling it when empty: the bread is cut 


into exceeding thin flices, and no healths are drank except 


at aan 
An elegant Engliſh family ſettled in Holland, has lately 


given a Dutch drum or route, of which the lady of the 


houſe has ' favoured me with a deſcription: As it is well 
told, and a curioſity i in itſelf, I will here prefous you with a 
Cleaning: and in her own words. 


Derr My. Gleaner, 
« At your defire, I am fitting down to give, you. a * 
ſeription of what is called in this country, a confre "ie 


TOR I might accommodate to the cuſtoms of the place, I 
| invited 
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invited the aſſiſtance of a good natured Dutch neighbour, 
who helped me through all the ceremonials: And being 
no leſs a perſonage than the Burgomaſter's wife, ſhe waz 


wWholly competent to the buſineſs. I ſhall write in way of 


general direction, as to what is to be done, &c. &c. 

« Two of the largeſt rooms in the houſe are always ap- 
propriated to the occaſion: the better if they eommuni- 
cate, as is indeed uſual abroad, but that is not material 
Card tables are to be ſet in the four corners of each room; 
the middle being kept perfectly clear, — the place of ho- 
nour is always determined to be on the right hand fide of 
the pier glaſs: From each fide of this glaſs you are to place 
two rows of chairs, with a ſquare box called a ſtove, at the 
foot of each chair; and, if in winter, you are to take care 
theſe ſtoves are well ſupplied with burning turf, or rather 
with the live aſhes of turf; and, if in ſummer, the fire is to 
be omitted, as a Dutch woman is too much in the habit of 
canting up her legs on theſe abominable little fqotſtools to 
fit comfortably without them, and in the cold weather, ſhe 
could neither uſe her hands, or arms, without ſmoke- dry. 
ing her feet. By the gentlemen's ſeats you place ſpitting. | 
boxes; and, as if theſe would not hold enough, a dozen or 
two of ſpitting pots are to be ſet on the ſide. tables, or to 
grace the corner of the card equipage: ſeveral flates and 
pencils - are alſo to be provided. All the plate you can mul- 
ter is to be crouded on the grand fideboard, and at leaſt an 
hundred tobacco pipes, with taſteful devices wrapped about 
them, not forgetting half a dozen pound boxes of tobacco, 
with a ſuitable ſervice of ſtoppers. 1 
. Theſe preparations being ſettled, you are e ready to re- 
ceive the company, who begin to appear at your Dutch 
drum about five in the afternoon ! The reigning burgo- 
maſter's wife enters firſt. You are to receive her at the 
door, after a good run to meet her, (by way of teſtifying 
your joy) with a dead ſtop, and you are to take care that 
your curteſy i is at leaſt as profound as hers ; ; the better if a 
rel deeper. And if you would adopt the faſhion of this 

country, 
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country, you ſhould revive one of your boarding ſchool 


finkings at the commencement of a minuet, or one of your 
ſchool reverences to your governeſs on leaving the room. 
You are to take her by the hand, you are to fay you are 
extremely honoured by the viſit, and then 5% her three 
times Then lead her to the right hand fide of the glaſs, 
—order a burning red-hot ove to be put under her pet- 
ticoats, —(the genteeler if you condeſcend to place it your- 
ſelf,) and then receive the reſt of the company, foveing 
them and Hing in the ſame manner; more carefully how- 
ever placing them according to their rank in town or vil- 
lage, than if they were ſo many Britiſh peereſſes to be ſet- 


Hed by the High Steward, at the trial of a fiſter peereſs for 


high Treaſon, When all the chairs are filled you may 
order refreſhments. 

« In the firſt place, tea is to be preſented three times 
round the room, This over, the card tables are to be ar- 
ranged, the ſtoves refreſhed, the pipes lighted, and the 


ſpitting boxes begin to work. You are to preſent Hour 


tings to the burgomaſter's wife, and the three you mean 
to play at her table. To the next lady, in her rank, you 
preſent the queens : But make a memorandum, that, when 
once ſeated, nobody ſtirs from her table till the party breaks 
up at ten 0 clock, ſo that you are fixed as a ſtatue for almoſt 
five hours. The refreſhments are to be handed about every 
quarter of an hour, but to vary, as to the collations. One 
quarter gives coffee, another wine, another liquors, ano- 
ther orgeat, and at every time the company eat and drink 
with unabated appetite; and thoſe who offer the moſt good 


things of this world, are made the moſt honourable men- 
tion of, in the annals of contre vifitifſm. The ceremonies 


of taking leave are like thoſe of entrance, 
It is to be obſerved, that when you Five one of their 
viſits it is not from your own invitation : the reigning bur- 


gomaſter ſends you word, if convenient, he will come to 


you ſuch a day. If you accept the challenge, you are to 
ſend off your e in which you invite 2he toꝛun to meet 
N him; 3 
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him; 150 very obligingly obey the ſummons, whether they 
ever ſaw you before or no; or whether _ ſhall ever ſee 
you again. 

« All the faking 0 lows their own room, but 
leave ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe of their orgies behind them, that 
it is neceſſary your houſe, (if your noſe is not a native of 
Holland,) ſhould perform a . of a month before 
it can be purified. 5 

A contre- uiſte ſeldom includes ſupper, but when a 
ſupper is to be given in Holland, it always comprehend 
cards and tea, with the immenſe et cetera of about eight 
times coffee, as many cakes, wines, jellies, &c. &c. &c. 
and ſuppoſing theſe to begin at half paſt five, and ſupper 
to be on the table at half paſt ten, though the interme- 
diate hours are fully employed in eating and drinking, it 
does not in the leaſt prevent the ſupper from being de- 
voured, as King Richard voraciouſly ſays, © marrow, 
bones. and all,” for though in general life, at home, the 
Dutch eat but little of ſolid food, they pay it off abroad 
with moſt incontinent rapacity. .Indeed, they ſeem, like 
certain wild beaſts in training for the grand gorging day, 
when they are to be turned out upon. criminals, to reſerve 
themſelves for theſe great public occaſions: and a Dutch 
ſupper, at the end of five hours ſtuffing, might very well 
furniſh out one of our Lord Mayor s feaſts, and ſatisfy all 
the manſion-houſe monſters on any one of the important 


days, 


* GELS! 


i Big with the fate of b Turkeys, and of Geeſe?" 1 | 


; By way of ſpecimen, I ſhall conclude with a Dutch Bill of 

fare, of which I made a N. B. in my pocket-book, imme- 
diately on getting home from the laſt cramming-bout to 
which I had the honour of being invited. I ſhall only 
premiſe that we*were only 10 n at table. Mem.— 


It was a Tupper. Gr 


i = 1359 Top 
4 "Un T4, at 
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A very large fillet of veal ba#'d, and forc'd-meat balls. 


bs An immenſe fallad, | No 
3 * a 5 N 
Jun, 8 | FE 
| A forc'd pike, of 251b, weight. 8 
— | | | 1 FE 
: 1 EL 
5 ; Pan full of ſtewed pears. 7.0 
2 & Yard wide pye, of all meats, birds, and beaſts. 
£3 5 1 
8 E Pan full of apples. 3 2 
ny 45 
| Another monſter of a pike, ſour ſauce, 20lb. ditto, | FO 
5 1 | 
3 Sallad bowl of different pickles. $< 
8. 1 . 8 8 
» ; 2 
= Whole quarter of ſheepiſh lamb, roaſted. 5 
2 | | | 


- Near a peck of 


K gOTTOM. 
N. B. Nothing left but the large bones and Eg 


To which pleaſant, but fakhful il deleriptions I ſhall "Y 
aſl with the Poet, | 


« Is this a ſupper, this a genial room ? 

$6 No, it's a temple and a hecatomb!“ : 

« Treated, careſs'd and tir'd, I take my leave.“ 
There are diſperſed over the provinces of Holland, of 
Pruſſia, and of Germany, various towns, bourgs, and vil- 
lages, which amongſt other privileges poſſeſs that of afford- 
ing protection to fugitives for debt: and there are ſome 
which offer an aſylum even for crimes. Of theſe. Vianne, 
Cleves, and Neuweid, may be mentioned amongſt others. 
They are either free towns, or independent ſeigneuries. 
The former have uſually taken their riſe from the exi- 

| gence 
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gence of the ſtate, which has often made the Prince EI 
borrower of the people. The Emperors frequently want- 


ing ſupplies of money to carry on their wars, or for other 
_ occaſions, have hired large ſums of great trading towns, 
and paid the debt in certain extra grants, privileges, and 
immunities, making them independent of the governors 
of the provinces or diſtricts where thoſe towns ſtood, or in 
their neighbourhood. Accordingly ſuch places remain 
free; exerciſing all kinds of ſovereign power, with the 
right of enacting laws, - conſtituting authorities, courts of 


Juſtice, and coining, as well as of offering a ſanctuary to 


rangers, debtors, &c. &c.—I am ſorry to inform you, 
that this latter privilege is not ſeldom made à revenue of 
the town, or the ſeigneur, or a perquiſite of office. But 
it muſt be owned the fee is not large, —a guinea or two for 
inſtance per perſon, which makes your perſon ſacred be- 
yond limitation, provided nevertheleſs you conform peace- 
ably to the laws of the land where you eſtabliſh your re- 
ſidence, which it is certainly not only decent but eaſy to 
do, as they are no way rigorous in themſelyes, and the 
protected places are 5 the moſt 5 fituated in a fine 
country. 

Vianne, for 8 is built on che banks of a fine 
river, on the confine of the beautiful province of Utrecht, 
nearly half way betwixt Rotterdam and Nimeguen. It 
remains poſſeſſed of all rights of Seignieurſhip independent 
of Holland. It is ſuppoſed to be the Fanum Dianæ, of 
which Ptolemy makes mention. 

The towns and villages of the Dutchy of Cleves already 
live in my deſcription, and I truſt in the reader's memo- 
ry. And ſhould misfortune find it neceffary to take re- 
fuge in either of theſe he will paſs his days or years of 


Exile amidſt the beauty and health of nature. 


With waer to Neuwied, mne of giving. 


The poor, 2nd the unhappy, | 
« A privilege to enter,” 


* 
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it has claims on our attention, being one of the moſt agree 
able towns, and placed in one of the moſt charming 


countries of Europe. The account of it is ſufficiently po- 


pular, but the beſt Gleaning of it is by the author of the 
journey, or rather voyage of the Rhine, a work I have a 
ready commended. 

c Tt is in this town, ſays _ that the writer of theſe pa- 
ges- a victim of French deſpotifm, has found refuge, ho- 
nour, and happineſs; after having been defpoiled of 
15 400, o00 livres, and driven from a country that was 
dear to him. It is in this free and ſacred land he at length. 
is permitted to reſide in peace with his reſcued family. 
And here, alſo, it is, that he announces a virtuous Prince, 
and a gentle race, to philoſophers, men of letters and of 
humanity—to peaceable citizens; and to ingeniqus artiſts 
—to honeſt labourers, and to the worthy: of all defcripti- 


ons, who like him _ be nen from the ſcenes a ra- 


pine and deſolation .“. 
The gratitude of this author 6 the protection ber 7e- 
ceived, has not ſeduced him into effuſions of praiſe, whieh 


exceed the truth. The ſweet ſejour of Neuweid merits 


all he has ſaid of it. It is ſituated on the borders of the 


N ꝓhine, betwint Bonne and Coblentz. The country is 


agreeable, the inhabitants ſociable, and the air wholefome+ 
Vines and orchards ſurround it. Hills and vallies ſmile 
on every fide. The water is particularly excellent, the 
corn good and abundant, Butcher's meat in all its varie- 
ty, and a no leſs plenty of vegetables, fruit, fiſh, fowl, and 


game. Lodgings are reaſonable, and elegant. The prime 


of every commodity from the famous fairs of Bonne, 
Coblentz, Mayence, and Franckfort, as well as from 
Holland, are to he had at Neuweid, as they can come by 
water to ydur very door. And to crown the whole the 
reigning prince is a man of politeneſs, urbanity, genius, 
peace, and benevolence. He is deſcended from one of the 
moſt honourable and ancient houſes, and what is better, 

| : he 
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he is in every | ſenſe of the term an HONEST MAN! Ofth 

prince, of his family, and of his palace of Mount-Repoſe, 
(two leagues from Neuweid) a thouſand fine rhings have 
been ſaid by the ingenious writer above-mentioned, but 
after what I have juſt termed _ would not all theſe go. 
to an anti- climax: | | | 


10 © An dead man's the nobleſt ork of C God.” 


Amdngfi the objectionable things which an \ Engliſh travel- 
lor will find in Pruſha, Weſtphalia, and through all the 
Catholic countries, is the ee g. es op ge —_ 
faſta nnd fairs. ay 
I would have every creature adore his e accord- 
ing to the cuſtoms of his country, and reſort to the places 
of worſhip as often as his piety inclines. But I cannot 
fail to regret that the church Hou ld exact ar obſervance 
of mere ceremonies which trench on the duties of ſocial 
life, being convinced that a performance of theſe is a part 
of religion. It is the reſult of reiterated obſervation that 
enables me to aſſure you nearly the half of a ſervant's and 
labourer's time is taken up in the churches, and very fre- 
quently made the pretext for a neglect of neceſſary buſi- 
neſs, and, indeed, promotes idleneſs. I have always not- 
ed that the moſt church going people in this country are 
the worſt domeſtics, the moſt ſupine, and the moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious. How it happens I know not, but religion in this 
country ſeldom works the blood into enthuſiaſm: the be- 
ing righteous overmuch in Germany more commonly pro- 
duces a moody torpid ſtupidity. | Methodiſts and other 
fanatic ſectaries are rare. Theſe bodies amongſt us pro- 
duce, you know, ebullitions of zeal that ferment to diſtrac- 
tion. It is in England a raging madneſs; in the German 
dominions a-gloomy melancholy; and with reſpe& to ſo- 
ciety, the latter is the evil moſt to be lamented. The firſt 
is a violent fit, and paſſes ſoon away, and though the re. 


turns of the n. are quick, the intervals admit of 
ſome 


ve WweN 


R 
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ſome activity in ſecular affairs. But the German malady 


after ſending a man from his honeſt employments, his 
| maſter and his family, two or three days in the week with- 


out counting Sunday, continues him in a kind of religious 
apathy all the reſt of the year. On the holy-days it-is with 
great difficulty a cook will dreſs dinner, or a chamber- 
maid toſs up the beds. If you want bread it muſt be made 
and baked the day before: to put an hand in the oven 


vould be ſacrilege, and to fetch a pail of water an offence 


laid up amongſt others for next confeſfion. The conſe- 


quence of all this is, that after they have run in anjd 


out of the church till they are weary, you will ſee them 
in lazy circles ſtand about the ſtreets with folded arms 
and gapeing mouths, or ſleeping in their houſes, kitch- 


ens, &c. At intervals, however, they wake to the 


recollection of the Saint in whoſe honour the fete is 
inſtituted, and renew their aſpirations. It is common 
to hear them break forth in the midſt of any ordinary 
occupation, even during the few days their religion ſuffers 
them to work, into an hymn or ſpiritual ſong. I once 
paſſed ſame months. in, an houſe where a peaſant ſervant 
to his other huſineſſes, added that of a barber ; and under 
whoſe razor, (being in a ſmall. country place,) I came 
almoſt every. day. He had been uſed on my firſt employ- 
ing him only to reap the chins of the ruſtics, and any thing 
that could cut ſtubble would anſwer that purpoſe; for, 
beſides that it is the general practice for the gentry of Ger- 
many to ſhave only once a- week, a German chin after it 
has been ſhaved would turn the edge of a Dutch razor: 
When the man, therefore, came upon a face that called for 
daily ſcraping, and found it had been uſed to gentle uſage, 
he looked upon it as ſo arduous an undertaking, that he 


called in all the might of his religion to ſtrengthen his 


arm, and incontinently retired into a little chapel adjoin- 
iug the houſe, both before and after the operation; firſt 
for gong ee his Tod. with judgment, and then in 
thankſgiving, 
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thankſgiving; for having performed it wittout cutting my 
throat On theſe occafions he always ſang two ſtaves of 
the fame pſalm, and with ſo much violence of lungs that 
one would think he imagined heaven would be deaf to his 
prayers. Indeed I often thought ſo too, for, notwithſtand- 
ing his bawling, if my chin and throat came off with no 
more than half a dozen ſlaſhes, the blood guſhing at each, 
1 reckoned it a morning of eſcape. But this fellow would 
ſometimes burſt forth into a muſical howl at mealtime, 
with the meat in his mouth; and yet, having a few acres 
of ground now and then to reap and mow, alſo, if too 
much ſun, or rain, or froft, or ſnow, thinned his crops, 
he would be as full of growl againſt the good God of 
ſeaſons, as if he WEFe—a French Republican | 
Fairs, or what they call Kermiſſes, are very proper ſup- 

plements to their faſts and holy-days: not that thoſe are 
more numerous than in England, but becauſe it is the cuſ. 
tom for the ſervants to viſit every kermis, at whatever diſ- 
tance, where ſhe or they have a friend, or relation : and 
as each kermis laſts a week, and as it is thought very hard 


if the permiſſion is not given for at leaſt a couple of days 


at each, you may gueſs in what a ſituation families are left 


betwixt one practice and another. If by accident you call 


on a friend, and ſtay dinner, the cook is gone to the 
kermis, or to the church, or elſe it is a faſt-day, and ſhe 
can do nothing; but Erink n 8 or ten timer, and go 
to the kirk. | 


Let a kermis, particularly a village one, is worth ſeeing. 


It is an annual affociation of all the ſcattered: parts of a 
man's family and friends. I attended one in Weſtphalia, 
on a principle of th ioſity which carries me 
every where. But having no village connexions while at 
Cleves, I wandered about a little place in the neighbour- 
hood during kermis time. The firſt joyful groupe which 
I faw gathered together arreſted my ſtep. I ſtood leaning 


on the gate of a large farm yard, at the farther end of 
which 


e — — my — — 
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which I obſerved a number of perſons fitting round a 
table, and others dancing, and almoſt every body finging. 
The firſt glimpſe of a ſtranger brings an invitation, eſpe- 
cially on public occaſions. 'This urbanity is almoſt univer- 
fal in Weſtphalia, I followed a courteous introducer who 
led me to the maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe. Their 
teſtimonies of welcome came ſo faſt upon me, that had I 
cat and drank of half the different good things which were 
ſet before me, I muſt have been villed with kindneſs on the 
ſpot. I ſoon underſtood that I was at the houſe of a far- 
mer, whoſe happy family from great grandfather to grand- 
child, were amongſt the gueſts: and all theſe different 
characters on the ſtage. of human life, were dancing on a | 
graſs plat behind the great barn, and all ſuch as were or 
had been married, arrayed in their bridal dreſſes. One 
of the brothers? wives introduced a ſuckling of two months 
to the great-grandfather, who was enjoying health, in the 
ſight of four and thirty relations, and in the 87th year of 
his age ! It was a Banquet for a good natured ſpectator to 
ſee the joy with which the old man danced the little crea- 
ture on his knee, then preſented him to the other parts of 
his family, according to ſeniority, that the youngling might 
have a kermiſ5-kiſs from all his kindred. But the pretty 
mother! How I wiſh that you had ſeen the mother 
during this tranſaction: — not on account of her prettineſs, 
but becauſe the fineſt bluſhes that ever circulated from the 
heart into the countenance, and the ſofteſt tears that ma- 
ternal fondneſs ever brought into the face of a lovely 
young woman, would then have beefi enjoyed by my 
friend! and it was her firſt child ! and it had been a 
match of love; and the babe, according to its parents 
wiſh was a ſon, and according to family withes alſo, it 
bore the name of its great-grandſire, and was thought, by 
affection (who takes likeneſſes you know in a moment) to 
inherit the hue of the eyes and ſome of the features. 
The attitude, half bending over it, in its circuit, as it paſ- 
Vor. II. | Y | _—_ 
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ſed from the arms of one relation to thoſe of another, was 
a ſubject for painting, and might have been highly finiſn- 
ed; but the extacy in which, at the end of the ceremony, 
ſhe received, and the kiſſes with which ſhe covered it, 
were beyond the reach of human pencil, and required all 
the powers of nature who works in colours 4 dipt in 
heaven.” After this every body drank healch, and many 
more happy family fetes to the old man; who, in return, 
pledged a bumper of Rheniſh to the company ; one of the 
ſons aſſured me that the veteran's maladies were flight, 
and always cured by a viſit to one or other of his family, 
His medical ſon preſcribed this affectionate remedy : thus 
when his own home became a little ſolitary, the good old 
man went to another: and as all the family live within a 


fſhort diſtance from the ancient manſion of this their fore- 


father, there is a cure within reach for every diſorder ; he 
gets rid of a cold at the houſe of one child, of a fever at 
that of another, of a touch of the rheumatiſm at a third's, 
and at a fourth's of an head-ach. Upon getting a little 
more into the private - hiſtory of the houſe, (from a gueſt 
who was my next hand neighbour, and juſt animated 
enough with wine to become a benevolent hiſtorian) | 
found that the grand children were worthy of the fire; 
for that all the brothers, of which there were nine, had 
entered into a ſocial domeſtic compact, the particular 
articles of which had been committed to writing ; that in 
the courſe of affairs, they were mutually to ſerve each 
other, either with a ſum of money, or any other aſſiſtance, 
fuited to the nature and neceſſity of the caſe. And as if 
Providence intended to try the virtue and ſincerity of each, 

all the brothers in turn wanted and found a friend in the 
good offices of each other. Ah, my friend, we have not 
got all the ſimplicity, happineſs, and virtue to ourſelves: 

and God forbid we ever ſhould have. How bleſſed to 


Mare n as they are ſhared, with all the human race! 
1 have 
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have gleaned various inſtances of their being diſperſed - 
over theſe diviſions of the globe. I have ſhewn to you the 
natural affections blooming in Holland, Cambria, and 
Weſtphalia. Permit me now to preſent to you one more 
example, of which I was an eye witneſs in the firſt men- 
tioned country. | 

In a trip from the Hague to Rotterdam, and from 
thence to Haarlem, I was juſt in time for the after-dinner 
boat to get a place in the cabin, and to ſee an aged mother 
and her daughter give and receive the farewel looks, ex- 
preſſions, and embraces, to and from ſome friends and 
relatives. Never did I ſee the feelings of the heart ſhine 
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with more Jucid brightneſs while each was in view of the 


other ; nor deſcend in more tender tears when they could 
behold each other nolonger, As the boat moved on, the 
groupe on ſhore followed as long as they could at the 
edges of the canal, and the party in the cabin thruſt their 
heads out of the door to catch the kind looks and ſayings, 
till the horſe being hood to the ſchuyt, they could no 
longer keep pace with us. The ſucceeding moments 
were paſſed in deep ſighs on the part of the mother, and 
tears on that of the daughter, neither of whom took any 
more notice of me, nor of any other perſon in the cabin, 
than of the cuſhions they ſat on. A perſon in the corner 
told me thefe people would, perhaps, never ſee each other 
again for ſome years, as the mother and daughter were 
going to ſettle in North Holland. | > 
I was prepared to hear him ſay North America at leaſt; 
but to people untravelled, a ſeparation of fifty miles is an 
immeaſurable diſtance. And the ſympathy of divided 
affection extends the ſpace to infinity ! The ſilence was 
long, and I honoured them for it; had there been a cranny 
in their hearts for the entrance of common place curioſity, 
or for converſation with a ſtranger, I ſhould have deemed 
it a robbery of what was due to their abſent friends. I 
perceived the daughter to ſtrain her longing eyes towards 
1 | the 
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the only opening at which there might be a poſſibility of 
_ catching a parting glimpſe of her relations, and I diſco- 
vered at the ſame time, that I intercepted her ſight - would 
to heaven that ſtranger did not fit betwixt me and my 
friends, was the ſentiment written in every line of her face: 
but as ſhe continued to look, I gave her all the chances 
ſhe could expect by moving my poſition. No ſooner had 
- TI done ſo than ſhe exclaimed—Il ſee poor Catherine's cloak, 
and the ſkirt of Sally's gown, through the window | The 
glow of that friendſhip which is ſo deliciouſly animating 
in the days of our youth, fluſhed her cheeks; but it was 
ſweetly blended alſo with the gratitude, which, at that 


period of our lives, gives ſuch a colouring and grace to the 
complexion ; after this ſhe farther won my regard by ſuch. 


a penfive caſt of the head, and direction of the eyes, as 
plainly indicated her heart was returning to the Hague, 
with her friends, and ſhe took little or no notice of any 
thing, or any body elſe, during the reſt of the voyage. 

I have lightly mentioned yy "or ſomewhere the love of 
ornament 'amongſt the Dutch, as inconſiſtent with the 
weight, not to ſay heavineſs, of their appearance. I think 
this over-finery is to be diſcovered principally in their 
liveries, which are often gaudy and rich, ſometimes elegant. 
It is exhibited alſo in their furniture, barges, chimneys, 
china, and mills. It even ſhews itſelf in certain indeſeri- 
bable places, yet, generally ſpeaking, all theſe things are 
ſo out of keeping with their own figures and faſhions— 
ſuch, for inſtance, as their deep brown or blue ſuits of 
Dutch homeſpun or Pruſſian, their unyielding features, 
immenſe. breeches, prepoſterous petticoats, ſtupendous hip- 
pads, and meaſured pace that they ſeem as little of a 
piece as if the ſaid homeſpun jerkins, &c. were to be trim- 

med with gold and ſilver foils and fringes. 


As to the waterfaring men ( freſh or ſalt) they are bebuttoned 


from top to toe, each button, not excepting thoſe of the waiſt 


band, a third part larger than an Engliſh crown-piece, and 
always 
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always of ſolid filver. One whimſical fellow, who was 
maſter of a fiſhing-ſmack, uſed to exhibit himſelf with a 
ſuit of coarſe blue bays, or ſerge, the coat buttons of which 
were Zealand rix-dollars (a piece of filver the ſize of our 
crown) the waiſtcoat was buttoned with florins, the trow- 


zers with ſchellings (larger than our ſhilling) the waiſt- 


band and flaps with pieces of thirty ſtivers (half-a-crown), 
his check ſhirt with dublikys (filver two-pences), and his 
ſhoes were faſtened by twenty-eight ſtiver pieces, cut into 
claſps, and a gilder for the button of his hat; which hat 
was, in itſelf, a curioſity, being folded into three corners, 
in the way that grocers make up their penny-worths, into 
long bags of white-brown paper, which, you know, are, 


t Small by degrees, and whimſically leſs.” 


Indeed even the Higher claſs of Hollanders are too full 
of button, wearing four where an Engliſhman would con- 
tent himſelf with one, and placing them ſo cloſe that it is 
quite a labour to faſten and looſe them, 

I have praiſed the Dutch neatneſs; it is worthy of 
praiſe; but occaſionally carried to exceſs. It now and 


then goes into caricature. You have always the fear of / 


the pail and ſcrubbing bruſhes before your eyes. On the 
grand cleaning day, which here is Friday, the maid ſer- 
vants are to be ſeen puddling below, ankle-deep, and 
ſpouting above at the windows as if they were playing off 
an engine to extinguiſh a conflagration ; although the 
great end propoſed, is only to waſh away the duſt that may 
have gathered on the ſaſhes, in the conrſe of the week. 
An Engliſh traveller who comes from the comfort of a 
dry room, or whoſe ſtate of health would ſuffer from 
damps, muſt reconcile to this de/agrement as well as he can; 
as he will, from an intention of civility, be ſhewn into an 
apartment juſt waſhed, he had better double his defence, 


by an additional pair of ſocks, or ſtockings; for the Dutch 


landlord would deem it rude to take his gueſt into a room 
| that 
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that has not been laid under water ſince the laſt company 


went out of it, and were you to argue againſt the thing, he 
would ſet you down as a dirty traveller, who did not know 
how to behave yourſelf in a clean' country. 

Through every part of Holland, the natives are great 
obſervers of ſymmetry. Is a bruſh, for example, part of 
the furniture of a room, it will be found hanging up, 
equidiſtant with another of the Roms ſize, ſhape, and fa- 
ſhion, to anſwer it. 


“ Cup faces cup, each ſaucer has its brother, | 
And half the cup - board juſt reflects the other.“ 


This matter is alſo ſpoken to in former Gleaning. 

But with reſpect to the modes of dreſſing, it is out of my 
memory whether I have before mentioned a great and ge- 
neral reſemblance betwixt the Welch and German pea- 
ſantry. At leaſt eighty out of every hundred of the latter 


are habited in the dark blue, or deep brown of the former, 


and have a number of cuſtoms m common, which is the 
leſs to be wondered at, when we conſider the mixture of 
the two nations, when the Saxons, ſometimes by treache- 
ry, ſometimes by invitation, and ſometimes by invaſion, 
became maſters or partners of Cambria. But ſo many 
ages having paſſed away ſince the Saxon heptarchy, and 
even fince the expulſion of the Germans, whether friends 
or enemies, from the principality of Wales, it was curious 
enough for a traveller, who had juſt been gleaning that 
country, to find fuch a general reſemblance in the dreſs, 
air, habits, and even features of a people ſo remote, and 
with which, modernly ſpeaking, they had not, nor ever 
could have, the ſlighteſt intercourſe, 
« They who came over out of Germany i into Wales (lays 
& Caradoc ) to aid the Britons againſt their enemies, the 
«« Picts and Scots, were partly Saxons, Angles, and Juthes; 
« from the firſt of which came the people of Eſſex, 
67 . Middleſex, and. the Weſt Saxons; from the 
60 * Angles, 
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ct « Angles, the Eaſt Angles and the Mereians, and they 
to that inhabited the North fide of the Humber; from the 
« Juthes, the Kentiſh men, and they who ſettled in the 
« Iſle of Wight.” 

Thus the Engliſh nation and its appendages, like the 
Engliſh language, appear to be a compound of every other 
country, and, particularly, of Germany. From ſettle- 
ments, marriages, deſcents, &c. it is reaſonable that there 
ſhould be preſerved ſome family cuſtoms and family fea- 
tures, A likeneſs of countenance may be traced, indeed, 
through all claſſes of the Empires of Germany and Great 
Britain : and the former being certainly (taken as an 
whole) a brave, ingenious, and generous nation, I was 
pleaſed to trace the ſimilitude, and admit the original al- 
liance, Time has worn out the reſentments; but what- 
ever brings to memory a bond of connexion, and of amity, 
though formed between individuals or countries three 
thouſand years ago, has a charm for the heart, Had I 
but the hem of a garment in my poſſeſſion, that had been 
worn by the greateſt foe of my family on the day of re- 
_ conciliation, or at the moment that he came to my anceſtor 
(whom he had injured) to avow, and to repent of, the 
wrong, and to promiſe future loving-kindneſs,—that frag- 
ment of the dreſs ſhould have a place in my wardrobe, 
and be held as a memorial, 

With regard to the ancient Germans, were we to take 
a comparative view of them, and of the ancient Britons, 
we ſhould find a ſimilitude in the features of their minds 
as well as manners, eſpecially in the grand articles of war 
and religion, The heroes, ſages, and prieſts of one coun- 
try, had their counterparts in the other ; had Cambria her 
Druids, Bards, and Chiefs, that devoted themſelves to 
wounds and death, for the ſake of God and their country, 


conformably to the ſacrifice, the chivalry, and worſhip of 


the times, the Germanic nations had holy, brave, and wiſe 
men who correſponded to theſe characters, and afford 
additional 
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additional evidence of their having borrowed manners, 
maxims, and ſuperſtitions, from one another. 

In order to throw luſtre on the parallel. I will pick a 
little hiſtorical Gleaning of what I remember. We ve. 
nerate the traditionary independence which animated the 
ancient Welch. The ancient Germans cultured the ſame 
ſpirit. The Roman hiſtorian reports them to reſpect only 
thoſe duties, which they impoſed on themſelves. The 
nobleſt youths bluſhed not to be numbered amongſt the 
faithful companions of ſome renowned chiefs, to whom 
they devoted their arms and ſervice. A noble emulation 
prevailed amongſt the companions to obtain the firſt place 
in the eſteem of their chief; amongſt the chiefs to acquire 
the greateſt number of valliant companions. The glory of 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed heroes diffuſed itſelf beyond the nar- 
row limits of their own tribe. In the hour of danger it 
was ſhameful for the chief to be ſurpaſſed in valour by 
his companions; ſhameful for the companions not to 
equal the valour of their chief. To ſuovive his fall in 
battle was indelible infamy. To pretect his perſon, and 
to adorn his glory with the trophies of their own exploits, 
were the moſt ſacred of their duties. The chiefs com- 
bated for the victory, the companions for the chief. The 
nobleſt warriors, whenever their native country was ſunk 
in the lazineſs of peace, maintained their numerous bands 
in ſome diſtant ſcene of action, to exerciſe their reſtleſs 
ſpirit, and to acquire renown by voluntary dangers. Gifts, 

worthy of ſoldiers, the warlike ſteed, the bloody and ever 
victorious lance, were the rewards which the companions 
claimed from the liberality of their chief. The rude plen- 
ty of his hoſpitable board was the only pay that he could 
beſtow, or they would accept. War, and the free-will 
| offerings of his friends ſupplied this munificence. 

But, to uſe the language of Biſhop Hurd on another 
occaſion, and apply them to this, left you ſhould think my 


love of * has operated like — in re- 
gard 


\ 
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gard to the ancient German chiefs and companions, I 
muſt deſire you to conſider the courage and conduct of 
the modern ones, who have ſo long, and ſo nobly, and 
almoſt without a day's recefs, repelled the hordes of France, 
when almoſt her whole population has been forced into the 
field. Can we diſcover, in times paſt, a braver, a more 
faithful, or a more perſevering body of men, than thoſe 
ſubjects of Auſtria, who are, at this very moment, under 
command of Beaulieu, Clairfait, and Cobourg ? Each of 
whom might certainly hold a place in the temple of Victo- 


ry as diſtinguiſhed as any general that Rome had to boaſt. 


Nor could the boldeſt of the race of Cadwallader be diſho- 
noured by an alliance with the ſublime progenitors of theſe 


illuſtrious deſcendents. 


It is painful to obſerve that the religious zeal of the old 
Germans was as wild, ſavage, and fatal, as that of the an- 
cient Britons, and that the fanatic miniſters of the one an- 
ſwered to the Druids of the other. Both were alike able 
to perſuade, that, by ſome ridiculous arts of. divination, 
they could diſcover the will of the ſuperior beings; and 
both taught that human ſacrifices were the moſt precious 
and acceptable offerings to their altars. The Germanic, 
like the Druidical temples, were in dark and ancient 
groves, conſecrated by the reverence of ſucceeding gene- 
rations. Their ſecret gloom, the imagined reſidence of 
« an inviſible power (ſays Gibbon) by preſenting no diſ- 
« tin&t object of fear, or worſhip, impreſſed the mind 
te with a ſtill deeper ſenſe of religious horror.“ I am ſor- 
ry to diſcover a yet ſtricter ſimilitude between the prieſts 
of Germany, and the Druids of Wales: the former no 
leſs than the latter, we are informed, had been taught by 
experience the uſe of every artifice that could preſerve and 
fortify impreſſions ſo well ſuited to their own intereſts ; 
and it has been finely remarked, that the ſame ignorance 
which renders barbarians incapable of conceiving, and of 


embracing, the uſeful reſtraints of law, expoſes the naked 
po, and 
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and unarmed to the blind terrors of 1 The 


German prieſts, improving this favourable temper of their 


countrymen, even in temporal concerns, which the ma- 
giſtrate could not venture to exerciſe; and the defects of 
civil policy, were ſometimes, ſupplied by the interpoſition 
of eccleſiaſtical authority. 

We find, too, that ancient 8 like ancient Britain, 
had her bards, whoſe genius, character, and office, were 
extremely alike in one country and in the other. It is not 
eaſily to be conceived, ſays one of Rome's beſt hiſtorians, 
how this ſingular order of men, (ſpeaking of the German 
bards) contrived to kindle the enthuſiaſm of arms and 
glory in the breaſts of their audience. It was in the hour 
of battle, or in the feaſt of victory, that they celebrated the 
glory of heroes of ancient days, the anceſtors of thoſe war- 
like chieftains who liſtened with tranſport to the animated 
ſtrains. The view of arms, of victory, and of danger, 
heightened the effect of the military ſong, and the paſſions 
© which it tended to excite, the deſire of fame, and the con- 
tempt of death, were the babitual ſentiments of a German 
nd. --- .; 

We may eaſily ſuppoſe, that with the help of a glowing 
imagination, which was not wanting, the audience imput- 
ed to the bards of Germany all the power which poeſy 
herſelf has, in ſome of her nobleſt flights, attributed to 
the bards of Wales, — 


te Cadwallo's tongue 
That huſh'd the ſtormy main, 
Modred, whoſe magic ſong 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-capt head.“ 


Nor-have the Princes of Germany degenerated from their 


anceſtry, none of whom have higher claims on the love of 
the people, or the eulogy of the modern bards, than the 


' amiable and youthful monarch, who now fills the imperial 


throne, Of his warlike atchievements, during the pre- 
ſent campaign, the trump of fame has ſufficiently inform- 


ed 
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ed you, but there is a trait of his heart in private and do- 


meſtic life, which I receive from the moſt unqueſtionable 
authority, and which will endear him to you more than a 
thouſand victories. | 

Joſeph the ſecond, who was an ceconomilt, left to Leo» 
pold (who did not live long enough, after he became Em- 
peror, to diffipate them) an unincumbered diadem and im- 
menſe treaſures, Theſe all concentered in the preſent 
Emperor, to whom was bequeathed the diſpoſal of them 
ſo unconditionally, that the dowager empreſs his mother 
was, in a manner, rather a dependent on his bounty, than 
poſſeſſed of powers in herſelf to claim as widow, wife, and 
mother. No ſooner did the youth find himſelf thus dan- 
gerouſly placed, than he reſolved to put it qut of his aws 
power to act unbecoming the ſon of an Empreſs and 

ueen. Convening, therefore, his court and council, he 
appropriated an early day for his coronation, or rather no- 
mination to the emperorſhip, the regular ceremony being 
performed long after at Frankfort, — and he intreated the 
honour that the Queen Dowager would aſſiſt at it. The 
aſſembly was brilliant, the young monarch roſe in the 
midſt of it, and holding in his hand a ſcroll, thus addreſſed 


himſelf to his miniſters, in the preſence of thouſands of his 


ſubjects.—4 I perceive a paſſage of great importance is 
omitted in the will of my royal father. No ſuitable, inde- 
pendent proviſion has been made for my beloved and im- 
perial mother. The long tried virtues of that noble lady, 
the tender confidence and domeſtic love, in which ſhe liv- 
ed with my father, convince me, that it never could have 
been intended, that ſo good a wife, ſo kind a parent, and 
ſo excellent a woman, could be left in a ſtate of depen- 
dence on her ſon. Much more likely is it that the ſon 
ſhould have been bequeathed to the commands, indul- 
gence, and management of his mother. Or if it was 
intended that the ſon ſhould receive the whole revenues of 
the empire, it copld only be in confidence that he would 

| | act 


4 
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act as her agent, and ſee that her private, her natural, 
and proper rights were paid into her coffers with the leaft 
care and inconvenience to herſelf. 

«In the latter caſe, I hope I ſhould be found, through. 
out my reign, a faithful ſteward of my dear parent and of 
the people; and, ſuppoſing, for a moment, this caſe a 


poffible one, I cannot be inſenſible to the exalted affeQion 


and eſteem the late Emperor and King muſt have for me, 
that he could, after death, confide the fortunes of ſuch a 


wife to the truſt of his fon. But human nature is ſo frail, 


and the truſt is ſo aweful, that I tremble while I poſſeſs 
it; and cannot, indeed, be eaſy, till I have diſburthened 
myſelf of the weight it impoſes. To this end, my loving 
friends, minifters and ſubjects, I have herein bound my- 
_ ſelf, (ſhewing the ſcroll) by an inſtrument of the laſt ſo- 
lemnity, to become reſponſible in a yearly ſum ſuited to 
her rank although inferior to her deſervings. And Ihave, 
as nearly as may be, made this diſpoſition from my private 
funds, and from ſources the leaſt likely to infringe on, or 
to affect, the treaſures of the ſtate, which I hold in truſt 
alſo,—for the honour" of my empire, and the proſperity of 
Auſtria; yet I conſider myſelf as called upon by my ſub- 
jets to explain, account for, and juſtify every expenditure, 
before I make an arrangement in favour of any part of my 

own family: But I feel at the ſame time, that it is an act of 
duty and juftice on my part, which will be crowned by the 
ſanction of all my people. 

« Fere then, madam, continued the a youth, drop- 

ping on his knee as he deſcended from his throne, and pre- 


ſenting the ſcroll—here is the deed by which I relieve my- 


ſelf from an inſupportable burthen, —the idea of your ma- 
jeſty's becoming the victim of a ſon's weakneſs, indiſcre- 
tion, or ingratitude : and you will find that I have, by the 
ſame act, taken the liberty to appoint you the guardian of 
my youth, in a Il that can properly be called (if any thing 
can) my private fortunes, I retain in my hand the public 


treaſures, 


[no 
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treaſures, becauſe the weight of them would, from the mul- 
tiplicity of demands, be attended with fatigue to you: but 
I ſhall not fail, from time to time, as exigences may ariſe, 
to derive benefit, in their application, from your known 
wiſdom, gona of heart and Judgment, and your love 
of the empire.” 

With regard to the public, one might very reaſonably. 
expect from ſuch an outſet, what happened in the pro- 
greſs of the reign of this monarch ;—we were prepared 
for his having almoſt emptied the coffers of his private 
property, and almoſt ſtript his palace of his furniture, 
many of its neceſſaries, and all its luxuries before he 
invited the aſſiſtance of his people to carry on this un- 
paralleled war, for their ſake, for his own, and. that 


of human kind! It is a literal fact that he ſent all his 


gold and ſilver ſervices of plate to the mint, and now 
contents himſelf with common porcelain. Should 
the invaſion of the rights of men continue, he will, proba- 
bly, be reduced to earthen ware, and to ſhew that his 
ſpirit in the field is equal to his generous ſacrifices at 
home, he left a beloved wife, in the moſt affecting criſis 
of a woman's life, to be the firſt in danger as in honour. 
He is now only in the twenty-fourth year of his age, — 
ſurely nothing but a Carmagnol could wiſh to ſhorten the 
life of ſuch a monarch, or of ſuch a man! but the name 
of King includes tyranny it ſeems; and every head © that 
wears a crown,” according to the new ſyſtem, deſerves 
to loſe it! The rule does not admit of an exception. Not- 
withſtanding which, I ſhall hazard the zrea/on to wiſh that 
the preſent Emperor of Germany, the preſent King of 
Great-Britain, and of every other Prince like unto them, 
may ſurvive, not only the malicious plots of their enemies, 
whether ſecret, or avowed, but the enemies themſelves ! 
and, I truſt, I ſhould have firmneſs and loyalty enough 
to breathe this wiſh ! this prayer! though it ſhould bring 


me 
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me to the edge of that inſtrument, which, for a ſimihr 
offence, has immolated ſuch hecatombs of victims. 

Yet there are, amongſt the ſubjects even of this be. 
loved Sovereign, many thouſands of perſons who would aid 
and abet theſe extirpations of royalty, in planting a dagger 
in his heart !—The Brabangons, the people of Liege, and 
many large bodies of the higher, as well as lower parts of 
the empire, conceal their treaſon in applauſe, and their 

diſcontent in flattery, but lie in wait for an occaſion, like 


the folded ſerpent in the graſs, to ſting the boſom that 


nouriſhes, and arreſt the arm which defends them, This 
is ſo true, that in Germany, as in other parts of the 
world, the foe within our gates, and even our familiar 
friends, who can ſmile upon their maſter and be villains, 
are more to be dreaded than the external enemy. Againit 
the open violence of the latter we can guard, and force 
may be'oppoſed to force; but, from the inſidious machi- 


nations of the firſt, the hour of confidence may be that of 


treachery, and the moment of apparent endearment may 
mingle poiſons, wounds, and death with embraces. 
Amidſt fo much unnatural conduct in different parts of 
the world, it is as refreſhing as rare to meet with an inſtance 
of loyalty, in any part of it. Such was the ſplendid and 
ſpirited offer of the little town or'rather village of Brock 
in North Holland, whoſe beauties and ſingularities I gave 
in a former Gleaning. The inhabitants of this place ſent 
word to the Stadtholder and the States General, that if 
either the armies, or the treaſuries of the provinces, want- 
ed aſſiſtance, the patriot gift of twenty or thirty tons of 
ſilver, and five or ten of gold, ſhould not be wanting !—but, 


alas —on the per contra ſide of this ſolitary fact, what 2 


long liſt of murmurs, rebellions, maſſacres, and of trea- 
ſons, might not be ſet down, even in the ſpan of earth 
and water that appertains to the Dutch !—to go no farther. 
And though the laſt revolution threw zhem fifty years be- 


hind hand in wealth, and credit, and an hundred in fell- 


city, 


ci 
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city, and coſt them thirty-two millions of florins beſides, 


they are, burſting ripe for another revolution !/—adiecu, - 


LETTER LAME 


TO THE SAME, 

| Cologne. 

8 have now given a general Gleaning of 
Weſtphalia, as well as of Holland and Guelderland, 

| & Tried what the open, what the coverts yield.” 

From Cleves, Wezel, Emeric, or any of the port towns, 

right to left, you may bend your way to Spa, Chaud 

Fontaine, Aix la Chapelle, or any other place which 


faſhion, the arts of men, and the ſtreams of nature have 
made popular but of which the deſcription, the virtues, 


&c. are as familiar as the ſprings of Iſlington. From 
hence, alſo, your path lies eaſy and direct by water or by 


land, to all the other parts of Germany, including its de- 


pendent circles. From this town of Cologne, the world is 
all before you. To this ancient and imperial place you 
may come even from Rotterdam, (by boats of buſineſs or 
of pleaſure,) along two of the nobleſt . rivers in Europe, 
the Meuſe and the Rhine; the delicious courſe of which 
I ſhould certainly deſcribe more particularly, and indeed 
have Gleaning materials to this end, but that, ſince I col- 
leted them, a work has fallen into my hands which J 
recommend to yours, becauſe it is written with elegance 
and truth; and becauſe it may now be peruſed with plea- 


ſure by all my readers, as I am informed a good tranſla- 


tion of it has juſt made its appearance in England. It 


has for title, in the original “ voyage ſur le Rhin, depuis 
pe nes 


- ; 
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Mayence juſqu'a Duſſeldorf,” a voyage or journey by the 
banks of the Rhine, from Mayence ro Duſſeldorf, 
But although this ample tract of land and water lies, 
as I ſaid, before you, it is not now either an eaſy or an 
eligible path; for « ſtorms and deſolations reſt upon it.“ 
At the time I paid it my earlieſt viſit, you could not take 
a direction, amidſt a thouſand routes, that did not pre- 
ſent even more, than the ingenious work juſt mentioned has 
ſpoken to, of every agremznt a traveller can deſire, but 
now—in ſhort, my loved friend, the charm is diſſolved, 
I have ſtrayed with you amongſt fragrance and fertility, 
and . the devious walk till we have literally 
« wander'd into a fea of blood”! 
Forgive me. I own it was a ſtratagem; but done in 154. 
neſs. I wiſhed, as long as poſſible, to make you forget 
and to keep you from theſe confines of * fin and death”, 
to which we were approaching : 
« Veil'd in a ſhower of ſhadowing roſesꝰ . 
Vou have, hitherto, ſcarcely perceived that all along I 
have been conducting you to the very ſcenes of action, 
where even at this moment, „ the battle bleeds in every 
cc vein”. | 8 
« Hark! heard ye not yon giant tread? 


© Heard ye not yon footſteps dread ? 
« Tis War. T“ 


I need not inform you, dear friend, who have ever a 
clue to my wanderings, that ſoon after your receipt of my 
laſt, J in a manner eſcaped to England, and during my 
very ſhort ſtay there, ſent you an + hiſtory of my ſenſations; 
but no ſooner, as you know, had I refreſhed my ſpirit at 
the ſight of ſo much peace and plenty, gratified my heart 
by the tranſient view of ſome who were dear to me at 


home, and heard of ſome important ſucceſſes abroad, I 
followed 


* Thomſon. I Maſon. 
} The hiſtory here alluded to, is that which appears in the introducti- 
on, what the Authowhas called Gleanings at home, 
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followed once more the bent of my truant diſpoſition”, 
and reviſited the ſcenes. from which I had been driven: 


It, was as you recolle& in the midſt of a month that would 
ſoon have ripened all the fruits of the earth, and made. 
« the heart of the huſbandman ſing for joy”, had not his 


hopes been deſtroyed, torn up by the roots and trampled 


under the foot of the mercileſs enemy. I repaſſed all my 
ancient paths, and to a certain diſtance found ſome traces 
of the lovely ſcenery I had left, and which I have already 


Gleaned for you. I advanced a little, and ſoon came to 


the extreme edge peace. Words, were they written by 
Shakeſpeare's pen, could not duly deſcribe. the change 
which had taken place in the ſpace of an hundred yards 
farther, meaſuring from the ſpot from whence peace, 
plenty, and nature, ſeemed to have taken flight, as if, 
like other terrified emigrants, they bad Fg E 
in our Queen of Iſles. 

A ſmall arm of the Rhine ſeparated me from a territo®* 
ry that had, ſome few weeks before, been the ſcene of 
an action, which, though ſhort, had been bloody. I paſ- 
ſed over,—and the reſt of the river for many à league, 
bluſhed to fancy like the Rubicon. The earth for ſeveral 
miles gave note of what had been doing in abſence of the 
Gleaner, An harveſt, alas, of the ſword inſtead of the 


. ſcythe had been made, and whole ranks of human crea- 


tures, as well as the graſs and corn, had been mown 


| down, —an iron harveſt I Flocks and herds. had been 
fo effeQually driven away, or deſtroyed, that although 


it was celebrated as à country far the choiceſt cattle, and 
I had ſo often feen them cover the banks, neither the lowe 
of * an heifer nor the bleat of a lamb was to be Beard. 


Nera, ß . oy A few 


* By way of ſhewing you how theſe worthy gen emen, who are faid to 


be fighting for the liberties of mankind, then conducted themſelves, when 


they took poſſe/ſion. of other people's property, L have gleaned, for, you & cotrect 
copy of one of their edicts, iſſued on the day after then entering Pruſſian 
Guelderland, even when * came as friends, on a Tr of cenfratoraii. 

| Au 
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A ſew fad birds, in melancholy nõtes denten 2 funeral 
dirge 'over their fine man wan and thickets, moſt of 
A mod; Ki Pollo. gov 2 which 


— 
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Au nom PR n begin la 41 103353, 6 

ll eſt ordonn aux adminiſtrateurs, tieſoriers, et receveurs 3 

ee droits, <& impoſitions, dans le. Gueldre Pruſſienne, &c. de ne ver- 
ſer leurs recettes, qu entre les mains des perſonnes commiſes] par leur 

diſſerentes communautés; à Feffer' de faire le Tevde des contributions im- 
poſces au nom de la Republique Francoiſe, olan e et entier __ 
ene Imi A e 

Il eſt auſſi ; expreſſement defendu de faire Se ts thes provinces au- 
cune beſtiaux, vivres, ou fourtages avant d'avoir farisfait aux engagements 
qu elles ont contractees vis A vis de la Republique Francoiſe, ſous peine 
d'encourir fa diſgrace, et d'&tre trait comme ſes ennems. 

Le Keren commandant. I hu garde de Parmee du Nord, 


(Signé) 2 8 Le Marines 


Au = Ra ad | Pd le 23me, Decembre, 1792, Pannee 
premiere de la Republique. g 


TRANSLATION. 


In the name of the French Republic! Th 

This is to gire notice, that all adminiſtrators, re, leere, 
agents, &c. whatſoever, in Pruſſian Guelderland, ſhall not give any re- 
ceipts or. pay any money, except into the hands of the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed and authorĩſed on the part of the French Republic, until the whole 
contribution be paid, as ordered by General La Maliere. 5 

And it is by virtue of the ſaid authority, ſtrictly forbidden to let any 
manner of Propiſſons, beaſts, or forage, go out of the ſaid provinces until 
the faid engagements with the Republic of France are ful filled, upon pain N 
of tticurting i its diſgrace; and of being treated as its enemy ! R 


80 moch for French brotherhood. win, Flies, 


RON the very little village of Swobgeni/<afitiog of half a dozen poor 
farms and a few. eottages, was a levy, een their _ of ade mw 
ſions / of 1500 florins. 
: In that of Mierlo, not wok larger, a 2000 nd 
In cher parts of Pruſſian Guelderland, 200,000 florins. 
.; Forage, 100,000 florins. ä 
| Beſides eating, drinking, during the poſſelio on of the country. 
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* B. Moſtlof the beautiful trees, walks, ſhrubberies, &c. deſtroyed 
by way of . as theſe honeſt eee amuſed | thenfefres during the let 
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which had been « hewn down and caſt ine the fire.” 
In one of theſe groves, being at a walking diſtance from 


the neighbouring town where I'made one of my gleaning 
pauſes, I had in a former viſit been at ſome pains to form 


a ſeat of freſh ſods, to diſcipline the foliage on either fide, 


and canopy the branches above, chiefly becauſe it was in 
the neighbourhood of two or three nightingales, who ſang 
their ſorrows to each other, and becauſe a ſtockdove had 
built in the back ground. And it had the farther agre- 


ment of a brook, that after an hundred fantaſtic mazes, 


amongſt the meadows and fields adjacent, took its courſe 
along the under wood, through which I could ſee it ſtream 
as I fat, and I could beſides hear it ae and ſtruggle 


with the impediments it found in its way. Of theſe it 


complained fo gently, as very well to aff6ciate with the 
notes of my dove and nightingales. Although 1 had 


thrown the arching. of my alcove, as far forward, cave 


like, as I could, with a deſign to exclude too obtruſive a 
viſit of the ſun, and of the world, I could obſerve at the 
openings of the oak branches part of a fine field of ſpring- : 
ing corn, and catch a glimpſe of ſome ſteeples on the one 
hand, and ſeveral farm-houſes and cottages on the other: 


80 that the tout enſemble, you will conceive, afforded to A 


man of  poeſy and peace all that his heart could defire. 


In this retreat 1 had 3 many a ſunſetting, and not 
ſeldom a a 'ſun- riſing hour. I returned to lament the 
change. All that ſide of the grove which ſcreened and 


furniſhed branches for my alcgve, was cut away by a ſan- 


guine banditti, who came; ſuuoru in hand, into theſe en- 
ros“ The hand of wantonneſs had hacked off with 
the ſabre whole nurſeries of firs and poplars. Moſt 
of the Houſes had been burnt down, and the wretch- 
ed inhabitants plundered of all their little ſtores. - Some 
were dead of wounds, ſome of grief, the reſt wandered 
about the world in ſearch of the very few, who, with the 
| * had the power of benevolence. 05 | 


22ĩͥ Sg | The 
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The Gelds. which I left fo full of. verpal promiſe. were | 


deſpoiled; not an handful of grain remaiped for a Gleaner, 
who was now literally left to. pick his ſcanty ſubſiſtence 


amid(t thorns and briars.z and though the ſtecpley of ſome | 


' churches, were yet to be ſeen, they could be viewed ouly 
as the monuments of that dreadful facrilege which had 
been committed within. I entered one of theſe, and found 


it had, in real and dreadful truth, been turned inta à den 


of thieves. The altars were broken down, and. the frag- 
ments ſtajned with the blood of its miniſters; the ruthleſs 
ſoldiery had converted the maſt holy places into the moſt 
obſcene; indecent al}ufions and impioug motros were pen- 
cilled an the windows, doors, and even on the fainted 
reliques ; and the images of the Redeemer were demoliſh- 
ed, with every-mark of mockery and ſcornv. Several 

„ 2 . 58 „„ tombs 


ln that ſheaf of our Gleaning, gathered in and ſent you from Wales, 


I forgot to mention, and, indeed, it will come in better at this place, 


* that uhen I Nag at Bangos, the Warder of the cathedral of that epiſcopal 


city told me, that ons of its ancient biſhops was ſtruck blind by a thun- 
derbolt 2 heaven, for the ſacrilegious act of ſelling the bells. The 
conſternation of the Warder, on recounting this as we ſtood diſcourſing 
under the bellfry, could ſcaree have been exceeded, had the thunderbolt 
fallen; on his own head, What would this honeſt ſon of fmplicky have 
luded, had I deen then able to inform him, that the French were 
cutting off the heads, and mangling the limbs, of thiir biſhops, not for 
ſelling the revenues of the church, but for daring to aſſiſt at, andiadmi - 


niſter divine, v arhip, for, attachment to their king, for, helie ving in a 88. 


viour of the world, and for not turning apoſiate | to their God: nay, fur- 
thexmore, that they condemned the holy men, m6ft eminent for talents 
and piety, to the ſtäke, the cannon, the muſket,” or the guillotine; and, 
laſtly, that & far from ſparlog che bellg as agcaurivof their fanfity, 05 
chey convert them into. inſtruments of muder the Ir. of . 
prieſis, the beſt clvigens, and the, beſt of men * ! And Y way of wy 
the cltmax of facritege, were I to obſerve that a aui of tlieſe ba 


finding themſclges ſicken from the vapours of the chartoal, and the pa- 


trid ſtench of the dead bodies, which they were turping out of the. coffins, 
that the lead thereef might he made into bullets, and balls would not the 
poor man, with a better reaſon than ſuperſtition has to offer, conclude 
that poiſonous nauſea thus ſeizing them, was a ſignal mark of divine 


judgment. Before the æra of liberty, wo have conſider· 


ed it in that light likewiſe, 
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tombs were torn open, and che « Ae e bitt vic 
Hal been Jepofited for centuries, were hung x round the 


pulpit, and the ruins of the altat-piece! © 


Tue habltations were ih the fame diſcatitled fate; all 


the valuables that Were portable bad been carried off in 


waggons, tumbled into the heap of promiſcuous plunder, 
and nothing remained but the woreck of the fixtures, and 
the miſerable proprietors who had eſcaped. the pillagers, 


mourhitg, or fainiſhing ober them. One ſweetly- ruſtic 
abode, that 1 had, the pr 


e. ding year, i iRlingufbed 3 as the 
dpareft refiderice of a tiumerous, humble, yet not indigent 
family; the proofs of whoſe induſtry and content 1 had 
ſeen thine in every plate, glaſs, table, "chair, and cup- 


board, and where I had been accuſtomed to ſee a grou upe 


of healthy and happy faces, was become a general x ruin. 
The father was marked down, by ſome of his baſe townſ- 
ment, as an dyowed lover of his country, and had, on a 
late exigerice, joined ſome of his heighbours to make head 
againſt a party of foragers, who would have driven off 
the herds and flocks. 'This was ſo foul a crime in the 
eyes of the French, that they cut off the head of the tree, 
and mangled ſeveral of the branches, The very boards 
and bricks of the 7 rooms were torn up. I ran over the 
Houſe with horror. 1 pafſed through three of the apart- 
ments, without x meeting one conſolatory object. 1 6 began 
to fear e every veltige of humanity had been deſtroyed by 
theſe i its ſworn exterminators, when 7 eoming to the broken 
ſtair-caſe, I heard a voice which had often welcomed me. 


3 dreaded and faw the wretched remnants of this once- 


Joyful hits crouded into the only chamber that remain- 
ed habitable—two half-grown boys, an old woman, and 
the young daughter” who had ſpoken to me. Qn compar- 


| ing their preſent with their paſt ſtate, the latter opened on 


my mind new ideas of buman viciſitude. 1 inſtantly called 
to my remembrance that the laſt time I had ſeen theſe 
very e the two Grit objects were ſporting on the 


green 
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green before. their door, in all the glee of body and, of foul | 


The old woman and ber huſbaud were ſitting on a bench, 
"environed with boney-ſuckles that twiſted, eo en 
4 apt canopy, .and the daughter was leaning, 70 


2 


raiſed, on the flowery ground z at the feet of her parents, 


and laughing at the anticks of her two brothers. 1 
Why ſhouid I paint to you the dire reverſe? ; Alas! the 
| reverſe goes almoſt, out of the reach. even of imagination, 

It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe the rayages cpuld, in ſo ſhort a 
1 ſpa ſpace of, time, chan ge every happy cirgumflance za its bitteret 
oppoſite ; that they could turn, . inſtance, plenty into 
famine, health to diſeaſe, 3 and a. contented. mind. to an 
agonized, broken ſpirit | Yet all | this had been done, by the 
| ſons of liberty, ho tog truly. put their threat in execution, 
4 of carrying. m nſery « and. death into every place! they viſited, 


As to my papr nightingales and Kackdove, though they | 


had more cauſe t than ever to lament that error, which, in 


Rom conventional | None is the order Lt the . or ſent 


Ef ##' - SS 4Þ 
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E for the little thicket, which had been their leafy, fandwuary 
was burnt up by theſe glorious reecbooters—becauſe, for- 
ſooth, the. proprietor was wicked enough to attempt faving 

"himſelf and family by flight, when he heard that a party 
| of patriots were kay to invade his village, and the guilty 

| wretch was another traitor, who had unfortupately diſtin- 

7 guiſhed himſelf, on a former occaſion, as a lover of his 

country. Nothing, in thort, remained of the various in- 

nocent and intereſting objects my heart had appreciated, 


but a fragment of the brook, part of which had been de- 


ſtroyed i in the fury of extirpating the thicket ; F and from 
the broken gaps the water had worked its way into an op- 
polite current to the left, where, in forming a junction of 


poor it ſeemed to lament the general ruin. But, God 
| acl knows, 


* 
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knows, the ſurrounding calamities required no aids from 
fancy. On the, coptrary, in this poor ſuffering ] little town, 
and its enyirons, there actually happened ſuch horrors as 
Fancy, when, moſt diff poſed to excite terror, her ſtrongeſt 
attribute, never 3 Dread ful beyond | imagination 
was a fact which theſe inhuman republicaus perpetrated 
on the ſucking infant of the hapleſs fugitive ] laſt mention- 
ed. He had information that the enemy would be at 
Kreutznach i in a few hours, and being told that he would 


certainly be awonglt the pro oferibed, on. account of che active | 
part he had taken, when 2 | party, of peaſants "bravely de- 


fended. their all againſt a 2 former horde, he he followed the 

impulſe. of A panic-ſiruck moment, and filled his two 
carts, the one. with his family, the other with his move- 
able effects, in order to ſend them away to a brother far- 
mer 8, W where they could find A promiſed protection. He 
followed. his little, houſehold with an aching, Vet comfort: 
ed heart, but hearing the ſound of the enemy's guns in the 
road they were to take, and ſuppoſing the route had been 
changed, he returned to his cottage, and had hopethat the 
plunderers would, gurſue another plan. Alas, this was 
a flattering, 1ExpeAtation. | The patriats had heard that 
a Hefachment , of | Pru ans were ſtill in Kreutznach, 5 
but | learning | ſoon after, from 2. ſcout, that they had -# 
marched out of the village the preceding evening, the "By 
patrioes  Glently made their way into the heart of the town _ 


before it was ſuſpected they were in the neighbourhood; 


for it was late! in the picht, or rather early in the morn- 
ing, and the peaceful, harmleſs inhabitants were in their 
beds. You will better judge of the confuſion than I can 
deſcribe it, The peaſant ſacrificed the dead to ſave the 


| living, and taking. bis wife in one hand, and his children, 


linked arm in arm, in the other, the ſuckling lying on its 
mother” 8 breaſt, he left his dwelling with a hope of ſtill 
gaining the aſylum. A patriot cauntryman and neighbour, 
however, witlcwhom he had often diſputed on the ſup- 


jet of his RE noticed his 9 and conduct- 
ed 


5 
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ed the 8 enemy into the path he had taken. They 
lingered about till the dawn, which, alas, broke too — 
for the fugitives ; ; who, on hearing che voicé of their 
menacing purſuers, had plunged into a wood to the'left; 
but the crying of their own' child betrayed them. "he 
barbarians ruſhed into the wood, where, ſpreading ther. 
ſelves, they overtook the female x part of the wanderers; 
whom the poor peaſant had quitted for the moment, to 
explore 2 track that he. conceived” wight lead thern to a 
ſmall hamlet on the left; a and which, confiftlng only of a 
few ſcattered huts that ſlood on the ſkirts of the forelt, 
mig ht bt fill preſerve bis family. Meantime, they were ſeat 
ed, as he thought, in ſo ſecure a receſs, that the 4 dogs 
4 of war,” though in full ery, could not harm them dür- 
| Ing his abſence, He was miſtaken. The blood-hounds 
diſcovered their haunt, and, ſeizing the e mother, 
they tore the babe from her breaſt and Arikiog off its 
head, threw the bloody gift into her lap, a8 a Pre ent to her 
buſband, dreadfully ſwearing, at the ſam e ae if ſhe 
did not perſuade him to-return, and i pardon for his 
paſt offences againſt | the Fre 10 Repiubl 78 "that her own 
head, and that of every othe er &bild,. ſhould anfwer it! 


* They left her for other miſchief. Ne it ts, 7 my friend, 
5 you are impatient for the ſequel of this bloody ee 


which 1 received, nearly as as 1 relate it it, from the. mouth e > | 
the deſolate wife, vs 7 8 
On the return of her buſband, "gueſs," if you kan, 118 
ſenſations the bleeding head of his youngeſt infant, the 
lifeleſs trunk of its little body, the agonized mot! er, the 
no leſs ſhocking proſpecl of the remainder of them, all 
before him! Let your beating heart have reſt however, as 
to the remainder of this poor family. After the Carmag- 
nols had paſſed ſome hours in the ravage of Kreutznach, 
and, in raiſing ſuch exactions as left famine to finiſh what 
the Nord had begun, the approach of the Pruffians com- 
polled the enemy to evacuate the town, and the peaſants 
returned 
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retuened——they returned indeed to an dent r Hills 


6 3 RO 
and where I had ſo lately /zen, with delighted eyes, all that 
the ſweeteſt poetry has ever fincied or deſcribed, 
« Thoſe calm deſires that aſk but little room, 


% Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the . ſcene, + turd 
6 Liv d in each r 24 as all the green.” 


of my 4 0 and whom my youthful muſe 8 la- 
mented, in my pocket. His exquiſite poems, and the 
Seaſons of Thomſon are amongſt the deareſt of my tra- 
velling equipage. On my word of honour, I feel a gra- 
titude, a reſpect, an affection, nay, a paſſien of the heart for 
every leaf; for with how many charming ideas haye they 
filled it, when my own thoughts were comfortleſs and fad ? 


and, during the ſummer months, though I know almoſt 


every paſſage by rote, I have one or the other of theſe 


Glories of our ingenious Me, in my hand, and 


«* In all my wand"rings round this world of care,” 4 


H24%1 44;.5 * 


they appear to be partakers of my pilgrim e. I thus 
ſeem to be in the company of two of my. Hg: illuſtrious 
countrymen, and when 1 peruſe their Pages, I ſeem but 
to repeat their converſation. 

But never did I think I ſhould be 4 dweller upon earth, 
when, almoſt every beauty and innocence of -uature that 
each has ſo ſweetly ſung, ſhould be cat down for-ſo many 
leagues together, and left by the cruel ſpoilers'to clot and 
wither in human gore! Still leſs did I ſuppoſe I ſhould 


ſo often have oetaſion to apply or to contreſt ſo many of 


their paſſages. Had the author of the . Deſerted Village” 
lived in theſe times, and gleaned, like me, the places 
which the enemy. of mankind have over-run, all the diſ- 

frels of that poem, which bewailed, in ſome meaſure, an 


6 imaginary, 
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imaginary, or, at leaſt, a partial evil, would quit its objects, 


to lament others, a thouſand fold more to be deplored, 


TIT 1 
-,% The . . lee ihe 60d. 1 
25 an effect of that luxury, which 504% 17755 
1289 Wer ene en the bow rom the e green) | 
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3 runde, vsteelog tn 
wy * Vfurp the land ee, the fwaip, o 1 6 


tin ele ann 

1 Kill further to obſerve . nw hos Hine 4 
„ Contented teil, eee LY pri, S109 11 
And kind connubial IETF RA 0 1 5 210 we, 
"6 And piety, with wiſhes plac'd above, a 5 2 
And ſieady loyalty, and faithful ee . 
e © Paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand, n 


is à melancholy fight, and worthy to be mourned by tho 
muſe of Goldſmith. But, while the poor exiles t took wich 
chem many of their deareſt conſolations, | 


« The good old ſire. that firſt prepar'd to go. 
« The Wy daughter, lovelier in Her tears. * 


And while the fond mother could | 
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wy " Kis her thoughtleſs babes with ee ig a 8 £ 
e * « Anil clip Them Hole, | in 17 doybly bear 
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"wit all their deſtiny is bliſs, compared with the execrable 
deeds, which have been heaped on the heads of the inhabi- 
tants of the countries, that border on, or rather compre- 
hend, the theatre of the preſent war. 
And, in fine, when I left one deſolated Pe in the 
hope of gaining more repoſe, and ſeeing lefs ſorrow in 
; another, it was generally ſpeaking, but going from bad to 


by * 11. 


* An e ne” ſtill diſappointed tour which 


A | | ISI has included 
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included moſt of the towns and villages i in the neighbouy- 


hood of the Saar, the Sambre, the Mozelle, the Zorn, the 
Meule, and the Lower Rhine, (in thoſe branches which 
ſtretch. along the frontiers, ,j in different directions 3); com- 
a prehending, one way, an excurſion from Coblentz to the 
Duchy of Deux Ponts-—from, Louvain to Givet another, 


from Binche to Bouchain a third, and ſo on, (till I rer 


turned, like an hunted hare, to the, we from \ honey 


I ſet, out) preſenting me with nothing but FE OOPS SVGA 
A bitter changs, ſererer for ſevere ia toe 24779 
I have followed the vifforious in their egy purſun 


of the flying enemy, even when my way has been fome- 
times impeded dy the bleeding bodies, and mangled 
limbs of the vanquiſbed! Unable from wounded feelings to 
proceed, I bave returned to the ſpots where the action 
began, and there ſeen the horror, deſolation, and famine 


by which even congueft has been gained. Even on the 
day when ſuch conqueſt has filled the diſmantled, and 
half depopulated ſtreets of the reſcued town with the 
ſhout of victors hen ſolemp Te Deumt have, been ap- 
pointed to be ſung in all places of public worſhip, I have 
beheld that maſs of private miſery which is frequently no 
leſs the companion of victory than the attendant of defeat 
—the ſhriek of the widow, the orphan, and the childleſs 


parent were ſtill nearly the ſame. 


Had, my poor friend Goldſmith e to witneſs 
8 how much more reaſon would he have had to ex- 


Ffrlaim, while on one day he heard or faw in Arg "ga, 
| hs inferior to. his Auburn: 1 


The ſwain reſponſive'as che milk — 4 2 
T be ſober herd that low'd to meet their young. $071 

Thie noiſy geefe that gadbled o'er the pool, 

« The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool, 

4 The watch:dog's voice that bay'd the whiſpering wind, 
« And' ”_ ur os that ous hs vacant ve” » 


"45 7 
* Teh 


3 


* Young. 
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What additions I ſay, my dear friend, would have been 
given to his reaſons of complaint, were he to have been hn 
auditor and ſpectator of theſe objects on one day, and, on 
perhaps, the very next, to find the ſwain ruined or mur- 
dered, the milk-maid violated; the head driven into the 
enemy's camp, the children deprived of a father, and the 
whole country deſtroyed! Had the ſubject of his pen been 


only the ſanguinary annals of a few Buys depredation, 


in the village of Dudelanges, z fmall place in the difaſtrous 
province of Luxembourg, where decrepid old men, fick 


perſons, women labouring with child, babes at the breaſt. 


or in the cradle, became the indiſcriminate. victims of theſe 
monſters, had he feen the lives of, thoſe miſerable beings 
taken away, by abſolute innovations in cruelty, and atteſted 
the wanton. iniquity of tearing up the young and tender 
crops which their induſtry had 20 0 he would indeed bave 
had maſon to cxclaie cl. nel ls e 4 


A « Sweet {wiljog village, 1 of, hs ny ce 
45 Thy ſports are fled and all thy charms withdrawn bh 
« Amidſt thy bowers the tyrant's hand is Tens 5 5 
Abd defblation Aalidetis all thy geen 
r And trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand; 
Far, far away thy children leave the land! 


But ivis far beyond the reach even n of Goldſmiths poetry 


+ 9477 \ 17} 272 1820 


— 


Or of Chimay, a Oveet Hitele 1 (tide hich belteohs river * 
a 3 the pictuteſque foreſts of Thierach anu Fagne; in the fine county 
of Hainault, But, for many ages, the demon of war has ravaged the 
7 eharms of Chimay. — Wholly however to extirpate them, to turn the 
town and the environs into the tomb of their tarwlef inhabitants, of the 
proprietors, and their property, was reſerved for the French Republicans! 

+ Enthuſiaſt as I am to the energy of his muſe, and dearly as I love the 
memory of the 'man, with whom I have paſſed ſo many happy hours, when 
life and poetry were young. to me, and conſequently. when both were 


more full of charms, I muſt acknowledge that even when I have, in the _ 


courſe of this laſt journey amongſt the ruins of humanity, applied the 
choiceſt language from the muſe of my deceaſed friend to deplore that 

I faw fo many proofs of a tyrant” s power, I have felt that language too 
feeble for the occaſion, 


_ 


* 
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to offer an adequate deſcription of atrocities, of plunder, 
ſword, and fire, which. throw into ſhadow the utmoſt 


barbarity of the Goths and Vandals. 
And the evil is till growing, ſtill abate its horrors. 
Though I have at length turned from them, the memory 


ol the paſt is never to be eraſed; the preſent is full of ap- 


prehenſion; and the miſeries of the future cannot be cal- 
culated, Remote as is now this peaceful place from the 
immediate ſcenes of action, it ſhields me not from a thou- 
{and dreadful fights of the wounded and the deſolate. 
Two waggons loaded with the former this morning paſſed 
my window, and an equal number are expected to-mor- 
row. If you aſk me why I threw myſelf ſo much in the 

way 


And when in ſurveying the wreck of ſome ſpot that once realiſed the 
fights of bis happieſt fancy, I have exclaimed : | 
Here as I take my ſolitary rounds, 
« Amidſt the tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
„And not @ year elapſed, return to view, 
Where once the cottage ſtood, the hawthorn grew, 
Here as with doubtful, penſive ſteps | range, 
- 4 Trace every ſcene and wonder at the change, 
„Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 
«* $wells at wy breaſt, and turns the paſt to pain.“ 


Even this have I found a faint though beautiful picture of the facts. | 
do not recommend any man to make the ſame experiment, but if the 


' ſober headed or cold hearted reaſuner who has read the effaſions of a warm 


imagination, and given to human calamities a ſtronger pathos, and a deeper 
colour than the critic in his elbow chair ſuppoſes can belong thereto, a 
journey to theſe ſcenes. of private grief and public miſery would ſoon con- 
vince him, that we live 1 in a world in ſome parts of which there are daily, 
perhaps, hourly, happening diftrefſes far too poigriant for the pen or the 
pencil, though Rubens were to hold the one, and Shakſpeare the other; 
and, indeed, that much of what has been condemned as romance, is but 
an underwritten or underpainted hiſtory of circumſtances in real life. But, 
after all, it is wrong in me to ſet down ſuch condemnation to a cold heart 
or head. —Theſe will never be amongſt the defects imputed to the Gleaner, 
and yet had he not been an eye-witneſs to the different calamities deſcrib- 
ed in theſe volumes, he muſt have attributed ſome of theſe calamities, had 
they been repreſented by any other perſon, to the work of fiction. 


- 
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way of a like theſe, ſo foreign, ſo repugnant to every 
feeling of my ſoul ? why I remained in their view ſo long? 
I can only anſwer that, in the firſt inſtance, I went to re- 
viſit places and people which had once given me pleaſure, 
and I defired to ſhare their pain, in reverſe of fortune; 
fecondly, when once involved, it was not eaſy to diſen- 
tangle my ſteps; and N 1 loſt . in the oy ma- 


res f 


LETTER LXX. 


TO THE SAME. 
Valenciennes. 


How often, in ſurveying theſe horrible wrecks 
of human affairs, have I reiterated that apoſtrophe, which 
you did me honour ſo much to approve on the firſt pub- 
lication of a work, whoſe chief defign was to paint the mi- 
ſeries of war in general, and of civil war in particular. You 
will accept one paſſage, which came to my mind many 
times in the courſe of theſe military Gleanings nen 
ſurrounding ſcenes of death, of ruin and of havock. 
„Ah earth, thou common parent thou whoſe nou- 
riſhing boſom furniſhes to all the children of content that 
will cultivate thy kindneſs; how art thou made the object 
of ſanguinary ambition ! Into what ridiculous portions of 
ideal property art thou cut out, quarrelled and contended 


| for | How often does the bounteous ſun that ſhines upon 


* Emma Corbett, 
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thy ſorface to expand the grain and to cheriſh thy various 
productions, leave thy verdant mantle dipt in gore? 

.«.O peace, thou image of divinityitſelf—deſcend upon 
that earth from whence the miſtakes of altercating rela- 
tions have ſo long affrighted thee. Subdue, gentle power, 
the fierce ſoul of rebellion. I call upon thee in the names 
of nature, reaſom humanity and juſtice.—I call upon thee 
in the name of Nature's God!“ | 

But leſt, my loved friend, you ſhould deem this in ſome | 
meaſure the rhapſody of a poetical mind, ſtrongly moved 
by the ſad ſcenery that environs it at this moment, when I 
am in the midſt of the horrors that have been produced 
by conflagration, famine, ſorrow, deſolation, deſpair, and 
all the evils of war, ſuffer me to call in the ſupport of one, 
who, though he was writing in a well ſecured city, in times 
of profound peace and public proſperity, at leaſt when 
the rumours of war could reach him, but by a medium 
Jong after the miſchief apprehended, and who, though he 
reaſoned as a politician and philoſopher, felt as a man. 
« War,” ſays he, © is the laſt of all remedies, cuncta prius 
tentanda : all lawful expedients muſt be uſed to avoid it. 
is wonderful with what coolneſs and indifference the 
greater part of mankind ſee war commenced. Thoſe that 
hear of it at a diſtance, or read of it in books, but have ne- 
ver preſented its evils to their minds (much more thoſe, 
let me add, that write as I do now on the polluted ſpots 
where thoſe evils have juſt happened) conſider it as little 
more than a fplendid game, a proclamation, an army, a 
battle, and a triumph. Some, indeed, they allow muſt pe- 
riſh, perhaps, ſome of their deareſt friends, in the moſt 
ſucceſsful field, - but then they died upon the bed of ho- 
nour, reſign their lives amidſt the joys of n _ 
filled with glory, ſmile in death. 11 8 5 

„But war has means of deſtruction more formidable 
than the cannon and the ſword. Of the thouſands and 
tens of thouſands that have periſhed in thelate conteſts, a 

* very 
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very ſmall part ever felt the iroke of the enemy: the reft 


languiſhed in tents and towns, or places af refuge amidſt 


damps and putrefaction: pale, torpid, ſpiritleſs, and help: 


leſs; gaſping and groaning ;; unpitied amongſt men, made 
obdurate by the continuance of hopeleſs miſery, and many 
of which muſt, at laſt, die without notice and without re- 
membrance. Of that number are multitudes now. linger- 
ing or agonizing in the hoſpitals which I have viſited with 


a very aching heart, If he that ſhared the danger enjoy- 
ed the profit, and after bleeding in the battle grew rich by 


the victory, he might ſhew even his gains without envy; 
but at the conclufion of a ten years war how wart we re- 
compenſed for the death of multitudes, and. the: expence 
of millions, but by contemplating the ſudden glories of 
paymaſters and agents, © contractors, . and commiſſaries, 
whoſe equipages ſhine like — — whoſe yon riſe 
Uke exhalations.” | 
All this is unqueſtionably e e ang no 
leſs certainly founded in fact is the exception which has 


been made; that as there are diſeaſes in animal nature 


which nothing but amputation can remove, ſo there is, by 
the depravation of human paſſions, ſometimes a gangrene 
in human. ſocicties for which fire | and fword are the ne- 
ceflary remedies. That the force collected againſt France 
is of this ſort, I think there are few, even of thoſe who 
wiſhed a reform, and filently approved the primary mea- 


"ſures taken towards it, but muſt acknowledge ; at the ſame 


time that they muſt applaud the caution: that withheld the 
Britiſh empire from joining in the dreadful operations 
while there was yet room for gentler methods. Never, 
perhaps, in the annals of hiſtory was there a criſis at 
which Bolingbroke's remark could be fo appoſite, as that 
at which we have now arrived; « If ever, fays he, a teſt 
for the trial of ſpirits can be neceſſary, it is now : if ever 
| thoſe of real liberty and clamorous faclion ought to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from each other, it is now; if ever it is incum- 


5 
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bent on nations to know what truth is, and to follow it, 
t is now. If we do not take advantage of the ſtanding 
water of faction, the tide will ſoon turn one way or the 
other, and carry all before it.” © A people, ſays his lord- 
ſhip, who will maintain their liberties, far from jogging on 
filently and tamely like the aſs between two burthens, muſt ' 
preſerve ſome of the ferceneſs of the lion, and even make 
their roar to be heard like his, whenever they are injured, 
or ſo much as threatened ; but to ſhew that he does not in 
this obſervation mean to recommend that difloyal ſeditious 
ſpirit which creates a perpetual ſcene of tumult and diſ- 
order, and expoſes the ſtate to dangerous and often fatal 
convulſions, he confeſſes that a ſpirit of faction may de- 
ſtroy a free nnn, though founded on 


„The nobleſt baſis 
Our rights, our natural inheritance.” 


But that a ſpirit of real liberty never can, and leſt we 
ſhould imagine that ſuch a ſpirit is inconſiſtent with the 
loyalty we owe our ſovereign, or chief ruler, by what eve, 
name his ſupremacy is diſtinguiſhed, he remarks, * that 
in every kind of government ſome powers mut be lodged 
in particular men, for the good order and preſervation of 
the whole community. Nothing can be more clear than 
that the lines which circumſcribe the powers, are the bounds 
of ſeparation between the prerogatives of the Prince, or 
other magiſtrate, and the privileges of the people. We 
hence infer that every ſtep which the prince or magiſtrate 
makes beyond theſe bounds is an encroachment on liberty, 
and every attempt towards making ſuch a ſtep is'a danger 
on liberty; but if it is righteous to draw the ſword againſt 
tyrants who endanger this liberty, it is not leſs ſo to un- 
ſheath it againſt traitors who cover the crimes of rebellion 
and regicide under the maſk of patriotiſm.” 
Notwithſtanding which we mult deeply regret the dire 
neceſſity of man thus preying upon man, and ſhudder to 
Vito I. 2A reflect 
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reflect there are really thoſe amongſt us meriting the cen. 
ſure which an excellent writer has paſſed on them 
Wretches who without virtue, labour, or hazard, while 
incommodious encampments, and unwholſome ſtations, 
where courage is uſeleſs, and enterprize is impracticable, 
are ſilently diſpeopling fleets and fluggiſhly melting away 
armies, are growing rich as their country is impoveriſhed, 
who rejoice when obſtinacy or ambition adds another year 
to ſlaughter and devaſtation z; who laugh from their deſks 
at bravery and ſcience, while they are adding figure to 
figure, and cypher to cypher, hoping for a new contract for 
a new armament, and computing the profits of a ſiege or 
a tempeſt. - | 
I be fighting fanatics are not much more praiſe worthy, 
either as to their precepts or practice; nor the blind mob 
who follow their doctrine, and who talk of liberty becauſe 
it is a better name for idleneſs. I never hear this clamour 
for freedom without calling to mind thoſe lines of Milton, 
which ſo juſtly characteriſe the preſent innovators and their 


adherents. See how they apply : 


“ A barbarous noiſe environs me, 

« Of owls and cuckoos, aſſes, apes, and dogs, 

« They bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 

« And tilt revolt when truth would ſet them free, 

« Licence they mean when they cry liberty; 

« For who loves that muſt firſt be wiſe and good: 

But from that mark how far they are we ſee, 
For all this waſte of wealth and loſs of blood !" 


LETTER 
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L TTT 
TO THE SAME. 


Livery, ſays my Lord Bolingbroke, is a ten- 
der plant which will not flouriſh unleſs the genius of the 
ſoil be proper for it. Notwithſtanding it has been wa- 
tered with human blood, and manured by human bodies, 
great muſt be the reform of the preſent ſyſtem, ere I can 
be perſuaded, my friend, that France is that genial ſoil, 
The ſtate of and the late tranſactions in that miſerable 
country, cannot be thought of, without leſſening the *dig- 
nity of the human ſpecies; for comparing what once was 
that kingdom, with what it is, one cannot help aſſociating 
with the godlike attributes of man, a capacity of exhibiting 
and triumphing in qualities + ſo Satanic that the arch foe 
of mankind might bluſh to avow them as parts of his na- 


ture. F | | 
Yet a day is to come when the hiſtorian muſt detail the 


| particulars of the French Revolution. The fugitive ac- 


counts of the temporary, or diurnal writers, —thoſe brief 
chroniclers of the times,” muſt be collected by ſome great 
and impartial pen for the information of poſterity. What 
a ſoul-affrighting maſs of materials. If to his literary en- 
dowments, the biographer of theſe horrible facts ſhould 
poſſeſs the milder and more compaſſionate feelings of the 
heart, what agonizing martyrs muſt thoſe feelings be to 
2 A 2 | = the 


At the all-devouring moment in which this letter was written. 


1 The Gleaner ſpeaks here of the reign of Roberſpierte, new abhorred 
alike by the Engliſh and French nations. | 
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the truth] How muſt his page be ſtained with the blood of 
innocents ! In every leaf the crimes of an age committed 
Ina day are to be recorded ! Where ſhall be found the man 
whoſe ſoul, whatever be his talents, is firm enough to de- 
tail them ? And after all, he can ſcarce hope Poſterity ſhould 
give him credit. The cloſer he advances to the truth, the 
leſs is the probability of his being believed. We are at the 
preſent day fo accuſtomed, ſo familiariſed to the hiſtory of 
horrors,—to the miſfacre of infants in the firſt, and chil- 
dren in the ſecond ſtate of human beings, then onward to 
the aſſaſſination of bed - rid age, and to the violation of all 
places which uſed once to be moſt holy,—mothers, off. 
ſpring, and ſwaddled babes, —ſanQuaries, churches, and 
ſacred altars,—that the tales, which, in the TY of 
their atrocities, literally 


88 Did harrow up the ſoul, froze the young blood, 
% Made the two eyes like ſtars ſtart from their ſpheres, 
«< The knotty and combined locks to part, | 
« And each particular hair to ſtand on end, - 
« Like quills upon the fretful porcupine :” 


make now a weaker impreſſion even on the breaſt where 
pity has a throne. 

I heard one of the moſt tender-hearted of men declare, 
that the fight of mangled human bodies in the field of bat- 
tle was diſregarded after a month's cuſtom ; and we know, 


that the appearance of an open grave, or of a diſeaſed per- 


fon carried to it, are almoſt imperceptible, at leaſt unheeded, 
objects in a populous city, where funerals are amongſt the 
ordinary occurrences of the day; whereas, in a ſmall vil- 


lage, a coffin, and a tomb, retain their power of intereſt- 


ing and of affecting the mind, even of the gay and diſ- 
ſolute. 

Thus it is in the ſtory of N . as it is with 
abominations: but when more than a century of interval 


. from theſe {hall arrive, (and ſuch a Fe muſt come) the 
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moſt candid reader will impute ſome part of. the narrative 
to prejudice, to paſſion, or to fancy. | 

Indeed, How can the hiſtorian himſelf cal or wiſh 
ſucceeding generations ſhould ſuppoſe there had ever en- 
tered into the heads, or hearts of their anceſtors, thoſe in- 
novations in cruelty, as I have before called them,—thoſe 
eriginal fins in the old age of a wicked world, that, even 
2020, we could not believe but that we tow them to be 
facts ? 

It will, nevertheleſs, be the melancholy, * faithful, 
office of the biographer of the French Republic, to ſtate, 
that whatever is moſt repugnant to reaſon and nature, 
moſt offenſive to the laws of man and of God, were the 
means to bring about the beſt end in the French nation, — 
a nation long celebrated for its manly gentleneſs and po- 
liſhed urbanity, and which was ſo univerſally allowed to 
merit the character given of it by one of its beſt poets, 

« Where men adore their wives, and woman's power 


« Draws reverence from a poliſh'd people's ſoftneſs, 
« Their huſband's equals, and their lovers queens.!” 


| He muſt reverſe this picture, and ſhew this very people 


embrueing themſelves in the life-blood of the ſex they idol- 
ized, —extending their ferocity towards it beyond the prac- 
tices of the common murderer. He muſt inſtruct chil- 
dren yet unborn, that their parents were capable of vio- 
lating thats religion, the very hem of whoſe garment had 
been ſacred. For proof of which tremendous aſſertion, 
he muſt enumerate thoſe plundered churches, demoliſhed 


altars, and fainted i ny which for ſo many ages were 
deemed 


* You may probably remember the prophane ſpirit of that Letter 
which Chaumet, one of the members of the convention, read, after his 
long ſpeech on the liberty of religious worſhip : If fo, you will particular- - 
ly bear in mind that paſſage which mentions, that at Nanci every kind of 
religious worſhip was aboliſhed; and that. every object that could recall 
religion to the imagination was deſtroyed! This letter was diſtinguiſhed by 
the loudeſt applauſes of the people 
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deemed hallowed, even hy the moſt reprobate of tyrants, 
and moſt abandoned of. the people. To which enormities 
muſt be added, the pillage of coffins, and turning out of 
them the very bones of their forefathers, to convert the 
materials, with which filial piety had guarded them, into 

the inſtruments of a bloody war upon each other. To theſe 
muſt ſucceed the ſhuddering annals of pritons forced, and 
their contents, amounting to thouſands and tens of tliou- 
ſands of human beings, murdered with more than Dru- 
idical barbarity, for refuſing to become apoſtates to their 
King, their Country, and their God. 

In fine, the tiſſue which ſuch an hiſtorian muſt weave 
for his readers, would conſiſt of all that is vile and incre- 
dible,—of ſlaughters, continued many days and nights 
without remiſſion of a moment; till one * of the magiſ- 
trates avowed, that though the number of butchers 
amounted to an + hundred, daily contracted for, in the 
ſingle city of Paris, they declared themſelves ſo fatigued, 
that in pity to themſelves, though with acknowledged re- 
gret, they were obliged to give their exhauſted arms a Ji. 

. tle 


* Pethion. 


+ It is well known that theſe day labourers in murder were hired by 
the National Convention, at ſo much a day, or ſo much per head or per 
hundred; and that there was frequently an horrid emulation amongſt the 
aſſaſſins with reſpect to the number of victims immolated ; many wagers 
_ were laid by theſe competitors for the bloody wreathe as to the quantum 
of blood ſhed in the fame given ſpace of time: each became jealous of the 
other's proweſs, deeming a murder more than he or ſhe had committed 
as a drawback on glory. But one of the long ſummer days, that the re- 
publicans commemorate by an annual feſtival, and which humanity, and 
nature, and nature's God, join to expunge from the hiſtory of time, was 
diſtinguiſhed by a victor, who put in his claim to the ſanguinary palm, on 
the merit of having beheaded with his fingle arm two hundred of bis ſel- 
low citizens! 


Quis talia fando 
Mirmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Uliſſei 
Temperet a lachrymis ? 
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tle reſt after which, they returned to their bloody buſi- 
neſs with renovated vigour, till one of the moſt populous 
capitals in the world was inundated with the blood of its 
beſt and braveſt inhabitants. : 

He who ſhall « theſe unhappy deeds relate,” muſt de- | 
ſcribe monſters whoſe appetite for murder every hour © in- 
creaſed by what it fed on,” and which, 


n 
% Rav'ning firſt the lamb, 


« Seized then the garbage”. 

Wretches, who exhauſted all the modes of cruelty that a | 

wanton and wicked imagination could ſuggeſt :—of victims 
ſuck on ſpits, which pierced through the ſcull and entered 
the brain, —or hewn limb from limb, were toſſed into the 
air, or dragged along the earth, yet quivering with life, or 
pounded to atoms, and then hurled into the water, or the 
flames: — Of holy men, like poor Joſeph de Villette, torn 
from their retreats where they had 


« paſs'd a life of piety and praiſe,” 


as ignorant of the revolutions as of the vices of the world, 
and of the world itſelf: of ſhameleſs women, mad with 
the infection of enthuſiaſm, who forgetting their ſex, for- 


getting their nature, ſeated themſelves upon the dead 


bodies of their victims, and with more than ſavag: feroci- 
ty throwing the mangled. members in horrid paſtime 
from murdereſs to murdereſs, or compreſſing the blood 
from the yet palpitating heart—drink it in execration of 
the murdered or devoting their ov off- ſpring to death, 
with a mockery of Roman barbarity, for deeds that the 
worſl of the Roman matrons would have deemed worthy 
of a triumph, even in times of pagan obſcurity ; or turn- 
ing the coſtly furniture of the royal palaces, and the ſa- 
cred offerings of gold and filver 'of their altars, with the , 
altars themſelves, into a feu de joie,—(a bonfire,)—ſing and 
dance around the flames ;—of mothers initiating their own 
children in the myſteries of dives blood of babes | 


—and, 


” 
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—and, more mercileſs than Herod, of men, who not con- 


tented with the maſſacre of five little ones—in the ſight 
of her who bore them, who hacked off the maternal arms, 
even while holding to her boſom, and kiſſing the bleeding 


head of the * ſuckling at her breaſt! and, for ſome time 


after, refuſing the compaſſion, implored upon her knees, 
of diſpatching the parent. —of devoting a noble * lady 


and her blooming daughters to the conſuming fire, but firſt 


anointing their naked bodies with oil that they might ſuf- 


fer a more excruciating death,+—but the tender-hearted 


reader mult not be left to ſuppoſe the tyrants were guilty 
of 


* The ſentiment of Lady Macbeth has been thought by many human 
perſons to exceed the bounds of poſſibility. But do not the above facts 
proye the profound knowledge of the Poet, in the vices as well as virtues 
ofthe heart: - | 


« 1 "RI given ſuck, ond know | 
How tender *tis to love the babe that milks me 
I could, while it was ſmiling in my face, 

Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums 
And daſh'd the brains out.“ 


* The Counteſs of Chevres, 


+ The murder of Madame de Perignac was attended by the following 
terrible circumſtance : her eldeſt daughter who ſuffered with her, unable 
to bear the torture of deliberate death, ſupplicated the executioner ap- 
pointed to nurſe and feed the flames, and enforced her requeſt- on her 
knees then half-conſumed, to ſhorten her miſery by the ſword, by a fiercer 
fire, or any other means of ſpeedier diſſolution.— The murderer either 
from fear, or cruelty. refuſed ; when a youth who had been a ſpectator, 
and had ſtruggled with his diſtreſs, (being indeed the young lady's 
lover, ) ran to the place where the beloved of his ſoul was burning, and 
diſpatched her with a piſtol, which he had indeed reſerved for him- 
ſelf; at this the ſurrounding mob were ſo exaſperated that they made 
a circle round the blaze to prevent the young man's eſcape, and exclaimed 


rhat it was a pity to part lovers! Amongſt the perſons moſt offended at 


this action, (I mean of the youth) were four young women / 

In truth, the female ſex when they have once paſſed a certain bound 
of cruelty, are cruel indeed, and ſuch as caught the ſpirit of French patri- 
otiſm, ſeem to have adopted the whole ſhudderin gdoctrine * the evil ge- 
nius, which Lady Macbeth invoked; 

Come, 
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of the mercy of a rapid deſtruction, like that of quick lime ; 


no !—he is to be told that theſe innocent ſacrifices were to 
be conſumed 2 petit feu, by a ſlow fire, and laſcivious ſongs, 
and impious hymns, were to chorus the piercing groans of 
the victims. Lives there, in the round of a very cruel 
world, —roams there a ſavage along the famiſhing ſands of 
Africa; lies there in the dungeons a criminal, expecting 
and deſerving death, ſo loſt to the innocence that attended 
him in his cradled hours, as to ſuppoſe any act of an helliſh 
nature could be added to the horror of this unqueſtionable 
fat? And yet the hiſtorian is. to be told, that ſix unhappy 


prieſts who were next to be thruſt into the flames, were 


conſtrained to eat of the fleſh of theſe martyr'd 2women, 
as it dropped blacken'd and piece-meal from their bones 
Alas! the climax is not yet wound up !—a blameleſs man 
in his extremeſt t age, was the firſt ſacrificed of the fix 

* Ecclefiaſtics 


Come, all ye ſpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here; 

And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direſt cruelty ; make thick my blood, 

Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 

That no compunctious viſitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpoſe 
Come to my woman's breaſts ye, axrdering miviſters, 

Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances ' | 

Ye wait on nature's miſchief, 

Come, thick night, 

And pall mein the dunneſt ſmoke of bell! : 
How ſublimely terrible !—Would I could add, - what long I thought,— 
how finely imagined ! But could a ſpirit leſs fell than this make females ſtab 
thoſe who were but ſuſpected of loyalty to their king, and honour of 
their god, tear off the fleſh with their teeth, and faſtened with pins to 
their dreſs, wear it as a mark of Revolutionary virtue 

Shall not the Gleaner, ſhall not even every lover of liberty, execrate 

means like theſe to attain a reform of abuſes, however great and manifold ? 
Reader, of whatever party thou art, conſult thy boſom counſellor, and if 
there be as much of compaſſion, as would beſtow a ſigh on human ſuf- 
france, it would induce thee to reprobate ſuch meaſures, even though 
they led thee to perfect freedom. | 
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Eceleſiaſtics abovementioned, no ſooner was he roaſted by 
theſe ſurely more than demoniacs, than the five others 
were commanded to inform the French Republic whether 
the body of a Parſon or of n was the moſt to 
their taſte! 

Well might the baniſhed brothers of the inſulted, 
dethroned, impriſoned, and ſince beheaded Louis the 
_ fixteenth, in their pathetic. and juſtificatory addreſs to 
commiſerating Europe, exclaim, who is there that would 
ce not be affected to ſee that once flouriſhing kingdom, to 
« which nature has been laviſh in the means of making it 
« ſuch, — ſo rich in population, ſo fruitful in its produc- 
<< tions, and which once abounded in money; ſo opulent 
« from its reſources and commerce, from the induſtry of 
c its inhabitants, and the advantages of its colonies,—that 
« kingdom provided with ſo many uſeful inſtitutions, and 
« whoſe happy abodes have been ſo univerſally courted, — 
cc preſenting at this moment nothing but the appearance 
« of a barbarous country; given up to rapine; ſtained with 
ce bloody ruins ; and deſerted by its principal inhabitants; 
an unorganized empire, torn with inteſtine diſtraction 
ce ſtripped of all its riches, threatened with every ſpecies of 
« ſcarcity, enervated from four years of internal diſorder; 
ce and on the brink of diſſolution, from peſtilence and 
« famine, from battle and murder, and from ſudden 
« death!” — Mad wickedneſs, my friend, has ſwept all 
away! Were there ever ſeen, ever recorded, ſuch inquiſito- 
rial examinations, ſo many oppreſſive ſhackles, ſo many 
violations of the moſt ſacred places, ſo many maſſacres 
of citizens No France is itſelf alone! 


LETTER 


SF 
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. the enormities committed by theſe 
would-be-Republicans upon the ſpecies in general, abſorb 


any acts of cruelty exerciſed on individuals, it is, I feel, 


impoſſible to paſs over the fate of Madame de Lamballe, 
one of their moſt illuſtrious victims, without a particular 
mark of my attention, — the rather as ſhe was even before 
the miſerable revolution one of thoſe ſacrifices which the 
ribbald pamphlereers of France mangled without any juſt 
cauſe. | 

Beſides a perſonal :rquajntance with her myſelf, from 
which I am able to aflure you of her claim to your reſpect, 
on the baſis of many very generous actions; I am, alſo, in 
friendſhip with many who were in the habits of intimacy 
with her both before and ſince her unfortunate viſit to the 
court of France: and although I cannot ſay with the 
Thane of Cawdor, that, 

« She has bought 
„Golden opinions from all forts of people“, 

I can very truly aſſert that by many of the wiſe and good 
in her own country, and in England, during her refidence 
there, her graceful manners, her general charity, in 
France, and in many other virtues which are held in 
reverence by the common conſent of mankind, will make 
her death bewailed and her memory reſpected. Of the 
private failings which ſome have been ſo ſedulous to 
impute to her, ſince her alliance with her royal and un- 


happy friend, I cannot pretend to ſpeak; but it may at 


leaſt be as fair to ſet all this down to the ſcore of envy, 
| malice, 
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malice, or uncharitableneſs, as to that of truth. She has 
often been denied the virtues, of which ſhe was known to 
be in poſſeſſion by all thoſe who knew herſelf; and it is 
reaſonable to ſuſpect ſuch vices may have been attributed, 
(by thoſe who knew her not,) the dark ſhadows of which 
never paſſed her fancy or her mind. To be the favourite 
lady of a Court and of a Queen, of whoſe favor ſo many 
courtiers were jealous ; to be pre-eminent for beauty, grace 
and talents, are in themſelves frequent objects of malice 
and ill report, and not leſs productive of hatred and envy, 
than of love and admiration ; nor leſs dangerous to the 
poſſeſſor, than to be the favourite miniſter of a king,—a 
title to whoſe kindneſs, though made out by high and 
meritorious qualities, with reſpe& to the ſovereign who 
diſtinguiſhes and rewards them, muſt always become the 
ſubje& of ſecret malignancy, or open detraction, with 
reſpect to that part of the public, whoſe vanity ſuggeſts to 
them, at leaſt an equal ſhare of the ſame qualities, and who 
therefore make pretenſions to at leaſt equal recompenſe; 
and being diſappointed, become ſlanderers of courſe; and 
ſlanderers not only of the ſaid favourites, but of the ſaid 
kings and queens: for it is a rule in defamation not only 
to abuſe thoſe whoſe merit is better rewarded, than the de- 


famer's, but to involve the perſons rewarding it in the like 


cenfure. And J have often wondered that you, my friend, 


who have ſo many attractions, and ſo many friends ready 


to acknowledge it, ſhould have had ſo few enemies, covert 


or avowed, to diſpute your claims. I muſt confeſs I am 


amongſt the number of thoſe who regard perſons whom 
c every body is ſaid to fpeak well of,” as ſuſpicious cha- 
. rafters; and I have, on nearer approaches, generally 
found them over-rated, eſpecially for the virtues} moſt 
laviſhly bepraiſed: And by the ſame principle I always 


believe, and have as frequently found thoſe people, 
who have a contrary report from this very officious Mr. 
Everybody, who paints his angels and monſters larger 


than 
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than the life, have few vices but what have been given to 


them, and that the particular vice moſt inſiſted on, is the 
very one from which the party accuſed is moſt exempt. 


Perhaps the truth of a character is between that partial 


one given by a friend, that inveterate one imputed by a 
foe, and that inſipid neutral one furniſhed by an indif- 
ferent perſon, that has no intereſt to abuſe, nor any paſſi- 
on or affection to praiſe you, It floats on my memory 
that I am repeating an obſervation ſent you in a former 
Letter; if ſo, accept this renewal of the remark, as an evi- 
dence of its being a truiſm. But then where, you will ſay, 
ſhall we look for, where find ſuch a diſpaſſionate repor- 
ter, neither influenced by fondneſs, enmity nor languor ? 
And if we could find him, would his portraits be agreea- 
ble ?—even if they were ſtrong likeneſſes, they would be 
without the eſſentials to render them touching. We had 

better I believe yield up the pencil, and ourſelves, to 

friends and enemies, —if the latter give the ſhades too 

dark, the former can throw in lights to relieve them, — 

and if the deadly colouring of the one is too violent and 

too ſombrous, the lovely tinting of the other, and even 

the flattering touches, which fondneſs works into the 

features, will ſoften away whatever appears too harſh and 

too heavy. 

Applying this to the unhappy lady, who drew forth the 
remark, I am perſuaded ſhe deſerves what has been ſaid of 
her virtues, by her friends, as much as ſhe could do what 
has been aſſerted of her by her enemies; while both muſt 
ſurely join in lamenting her fate; the particulars of which, 
blended with ſome account of her character, are as follow. 

Her maiden name was Maria Terefa Louiſa of Savoy 
Carignan; ſhe married Louis Alexander Joſeph Stani- 
ſlaus, of Bourbon, Prince of Lamballe, Preſident of the 
Council, and a Prince of the Blood. The Princeſs, who 
had formed her attachment to the Queen of France in the 
day of royal proſperity, reſolved not to forſake her in the 
day- 


— 
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day of diſtreſs. A ſeries of invitations from ſome of the 
firſt families in England, who laid a regular fiege for her 
company, yet at laſt obtained it almoſt by ſtorm, took her 
from her friend for a thort time. Her reception in Lon- 
don, in the beſt circles, and at court, reached her affecti- 
ons, and won her gratitude, and pointed out a fafe protec- 
tion from the tempeſt that began to roll over the houſe of 
Bourbon : but none of theſe had power to hold her from 
taking her ſhare of peril and diſtreſs at Paris; to which 
city ſhe returned, where a ſlight ſummer friendſhip would 
have trembled to approach. She found the unhappy 
Antoinette, as ſhe expected to find her, ſurrounded by 
many inſults, many dangers, and hourly in expecta- 
tion of more. And that ſuch previous knowledge 
of her auguſt friend's ſituation was the ſuperior magnet 
that drew her from the admiration of St. James's, cannot 
be doubted ; ſince to be partaker of ſuch dangers and in- 
ſults, ſhe quitted ſuch admiration. In a word, ſhe re- 
turned to Paris, while every body elſe of character, or of 
no character, were flying from it by ſtratagem, and by 
every means poſſible. The friendſhip of courts has been 
a faithful, and a favourite theme of poets, who echo the 


aſperſions bf ignorance from one to another. Let that of 


the Princeſs de Lamballe for the Queen of France. ſtand 
on record as a proof that ſuch cenſures, even if they were 
admitted to be generally true, have their happy and ho- 
nourable exceptions. And ſurely no vicious feeling could 
have, at ſuch a moment, drawn the one Princeſs to the 


bother; ſince there is in guilt that fort of daſtardy which 


induces us to leave and eſcape from its accomplice in the 
ſearching hour of calamity, rather than haſten to receive 
our ſhare; and, were any wanting, I ſhould add this cir- 
cumſtance as a weighty one, in evidence.of the purity of 
the principles which united Madame de Lamballe to the 


Queen. * 
; 42 But 
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But even in her priſon-houſe ſhe not only performed 
the gentle-offices of a friend to the Queen ;—the general 
duties of a friend to the indigent were not forgotten. 
Poverty and ſorrow were never ſent empty or weeping from 
this amiable Princeſs: and her benevolence was, even 
more than her beauty, the ſubject of admiration: the peo- 
ple of Paris, in a more eſpecial manner, were the objects 
of it ; and it was by the hands of that very people, in that 


very city, this illuſtrious viſitor was to die; in a manner 
that would have been thought by juſtice itſelf, too cruel, 


too ſhocking, for the vileſt criminal that ever diſgraced 


human life, or the laws that protect it. 


On the third of that September (1792) which will ever 
be enrolled in the hiſtory of the world, amongſt the days 
that have moſt diſgraced and ftained it, this unfortunate 
and exalted woman, who had long been impriſoned in the 
Hotel de la Force, was diſturbed by the ruffians of the 
Republic while ſhe was yet on her bed of ſtraw, to leave 
that dreadful place for another. On her telling them ſhe 
had no fault to find with her preſent place of confinement, 
they rudely anſwered ſhe muſt be transferred to the priſon 
of the Abbey, and that ſhe muſt go without delay; add- 
ing that her life depended on -her obedience. She then 
begged of the leader of theſe ruffians, who was one of the 
national guard, to ſtep afide with his myrmidons, while 
ſhe dreſſed, and that ſhe would attend him. In a few mi- 


© nutes the recalled the officer, who conducted her through 


the dungeon to the light, the leaſt rays of which that 
dreadful place excluded. They reached the priſon-doors, 
the other fide of which they had ſcarce gained, when the 
unhappy Princeſs found reaſon for preferring the darkneſs 
of her ſubterraneous cell to long-loſt day light, n pre- 
ſented her with nothing but an 
' « Aﬀembly | 
All made up of villains,” 
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| whoſe faces, hands, and garments were embrued in blod. 
The murderers were purſuing their deſolations under her 


eyes. In ſhort, it was in the middle of that tremendous 


day on which aſſaſſination was the moſt rapacious. Some 
of the fierceſt of theſe executioners pauſed from blood to 
interrogate her, to abuſe and menace. Alas (replied the 
« Princeſs) I have nothing to ſay: whether I die a few 
„ days ſooner or later, Sirs, is a matter of indifference to 


« me, ſince I perceive that I am devoted; and I am pre- 


<« pared for death.” She was then hurried to the tribu- 
nal, where the preſident, being told ſhe refuſed to anſwer 
queſtions, exclaimed, « Away with her to the Abbey.” 
This was a ſignal for all that was to follow, and her exe- 
cutioners did not ſuffer it to eſcape. Scarce had ſhe paſſed 
the firſt ſtreet ere they ſtruck their auguſt victim ſeveral 
times on the back part of the head, with a ſabre, which 
was covered with blood—the blood of ſo many kings and 


heroes. Two wretches then took her arms, and obliged | 


her to walk over the dead bodies. She fainted at almoſt 
every ſtep. In this ſituation they ſtripped her, inſulted 
her, forced her to ſtoop down, embrace, and kiſs the car- 
caſſes of the murdered citizens. Shocking to ſay, they 
then mangled her beautiful boſom, and, refuſing to thew 
her the indulgence of a ſpeedy releaſe, ſtabbed her firſt in 
every part they knew not to be vital. Unable to bear up 
any longer, ſhe ſunk on the earth, when the wanton vil- 
lainy of the rabble' proceeded to the worſt and baſeſt ex- 
tremities. After which, being aſked whether ſhe would 


yet ſave herſelf by curſing the French Queen and family, 


ſhe ſtruggled even with death to exclaim with energy, 
« No, never I—bleſs them now and ever!” After which, 
turning to her perſecutors, ſhe ſaid, « Behold I am ready.” 


Then, dropping on her knees, the cried, .O God all pu- 
e ifſant, preſerve my friends, and receive my foul.” It 


was in this pious moment the butchers, cut off her head, 
from which hung thoſe moſt beautiful treſſes, to receive 
20 : the 
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the blood. It was then ſtuck upon a pike, and carried 
by one of the wretches, while another followed with her 
lovely hands, and generous heart, a third bearing her 


- bowels folded round his brutal arms, in a wreath of tri- 


umph, while a fourth faſtened her other members to a 
hurdle, and drew them after him. It was in this manner 
they paraded the ſtreets of Paris, pauſing at every place, 


which contained thoſe who were known moſt to love and 


honour this unhappy Princeſs. They firſt ſtopped under 
the windows of the Duke of Penthievre, whom they com- 
pelled to ſurvey the mutilated limbs of his daughter-in-law; 
and then proceeding to the temple, they forced the royal 


priſoners to gaze upon their friend and favourite, defiled - 


with blood, and diſhonoured in the duſt, and when the 
Queen fainted at the fight, the heartleſs monſters mocked 
at her anguiſh, and aggravated it by every inſult, which 


the ſacred reliques of her friend could receive. As the 


horrible proceſſion returned, they obliged the paſſengers, 
whether on foot or in carriages, to kiſs the head of the 
Princeſs, and one of the abandoned creatures, with a loud 


voice exclaimed, that he had feaſted like an emperor, hav- 


ing dined on the heart of a beautiful Princeſs. 
But all theſe terrors were alas! in the infancy of their 


_ crimes, or, to uſe the language of patriotiſm, in the dawn 


of that indiuiſible and immaculate Republic, which has ſince 


reached the ſummit of its virtues, in the extirpation of the 
King, Queen, Princeſſes, and nobles of the land. 


In the melancholy annals of the world, there certainly 
have been periods of time ſufficiently on the memory to 


leave an afflicting impreſſion. That of the Goths and 


Vandals, when they came to take vengeance on the Ro- 
man empire, or roving from their foreſt homes, when 
they ſallied, like trooping wolves, in queſt of plunder, or 
of new ſettlements, was a dreadful æra. The cruelty of 
Maximin, when by a fingle act of authority, the whole 
maſs of wealth, we are told, was at once confiſcated for 
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| the uſe of the Imperial treaſury, and the ſoldiers, harden- + 


ed as they were in in acts of violence, bluſhed as the ſa- 
erilegious plunder was diſtributed amongſt them—this was 
another criſis, when, according to the hiſtorians, a gene- 
ral cry of indignation was heard, imploring vengeance on 
the common enemy of humankind. Ancient tradition 
but too well authenticated, multiplies the examples by 
hundreds, and were we to carry the ſurvey to modern 
times, they would extend to thouſands: amongſt the lat. 
ter muſt ever be enumerated the difaffeftion and diſmem- 
berment of the blooming States of America ! But neither 
theſe, nor any other in the crimſon regiſters of tremen- 
dous occurrences, equal- the enormities which have been 
long practiſed by the French veoN EACH OTHER : and 
taking hiſtory * from the beginning of the world to the 


preſent hour, the aggregate of offences, perpetrated againſt 


God and man would juſtify our pronouncing that the my? 
calamitous condition of the human race is to be dated from 
the æra of the French Republic, during the — monar- 

chy of the tyrant Robeſpier re. | 
When we reflect that theſe are the times before us, that 
we live in them, that freſh reports, and experience of freſh 
horrars, reach our eyes, ears and hearts every day,—that the 
now + ſworn enemy of the affrighted globe, is every hour 
either 


« What hiſtory never related, cried Robeſpierre, what romance never 
dared to imagine, we have done. 


That is very true indeed, Mr. Robeſpierre : You and your indefatigable 
eoadjutors have out-heroded Herod with a vengeance : and to prove further 
that your famous expreſſion, (in your famous manifeſto of murder ! your 
ſolemn proclamation of blood delivered to your fellow citizens, November the 
ſeventeenth, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety three, by way of 


Sunday diſcourſe,)—* we have heaped up ages within the limits of one 


ſingle year” to prove—great leader of the unfaithful ! that this is alſo a 
truiſm, you have contrived to turn one of the moſt extenſive nations of 
the inhabited earth into a butchery ! 


Liberty, reaſon, and humanity, all France, all nations, and all na- 
ture un that he is now no more. 


* „ie hw rXF 
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either multiplying miſchiefs abroad, or at home, and that 
he does all that in him lies to deal deſtruction through the 
and; threatening to involve all nations, to 'overturn all 


governments, laws, liberties, and religions, and in fine, 


that the growing evil ſcarce gives more aſſurance of tran- 
quillity to you that are remote, than to thoſe who are 
nearer even than I am now to the immediate ſcenes of 
action, what hope have we but in Him whom the moraliſt 


beautifully deſcribes, as * holding the reins of the whole 

' « creation in his hand, and who moderates them in ſuch 

1 a manner, that it is impoſſible for one to break loſe upon 
&« another without his knowledge and permiſſion.” 


Thrice happy he, who, in a general diſaſter like that 


| which now deſolates ſo large a portion of the globe, and 


from the ſpreading miſery of which no ſecurity can be de- 
rived from riches, honours, poverty or innocence, happy 
is he who can ſay with the man who exemplified at his 
death the precepts of his life.“ In ſuch caſes, I know 
e but one way of fortifying the ſoul ; and that is, by ſe- 
« curing to ourſelves the friendſhip and protection of that 
« Being, who diſpoſes of events and governs futurity. 
« He ſees at one view the whole thread of my exiſtence, 
« not only that part of it which I have already paſſed, but 
ce that which runs forward into all the depths of eterni- 
« ty, When I lay me down to ſleep I recommend my- 
« ſelf to his care; when I awake I give myſelf up to his 
& devotion. Amidſt all the evils that threaten me I will 
6 look up to him for help, and queſtion not but that he 
« will either avert them or turn them to my advantage. 


; « Though I know neither the time nor the manner of the 


« death I am to die, I am not at all ſolicitous about it, 
cc becauſe I am ſure that He knows them both, and that 
e He will not fail to comfort and ſupport me under them.” 

May ſentiments like theſe ſoothe every misfortune that 
my friends, my readers, and my countrymen may be call- 
ed upon to bear l And may peace reviſit the world! 

| | 2B2 a peace 


* 
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a peace founded on real liberty, but not upon frantic lem 

tiouſneſs. 

SGauch has all along been the private prayer, ſuch 3 
now be the public wiſh of your ever —— friend and 

ſervant, 

Tas Cue. 


P. 8.— How far the Divine Power, in the wiſdom of his 
ſublime and inexplicable diſpenſations, may ſuffer theſe in- 
ſtruments of vengeance to proceed, it is not for mortals to 
determine : In the mean time one cannot but notice the 
apparent connection betwixt the late events and certain 
prophetic parts of the ſacred writings.* 

| Voluminous 


In a book called Liber Mirabilis, written by the Biſhop of Arles, who 
dicd in 543, there are a number of things foretold which ſeem to warrant 
our conſidering the Author, not only as a divine but a prophet. Amongſt 
other ſingular predictions reſpecting his devoted country are the following. 

«© The nobles ſhall be ſtripped of their dignities and their riches. 

„The proper defenders and 3 of oy kingdom ſhall be con- 
ſtrained to leave it. 

4 There ſhall be as great an effuſion of blood as in the time of the 
Gentiles, 

The church univerſal, and the univerſe itſelf, ſhall bewail the deſtruc- 
tion and the pillage of one of the moſt celebrated cities of the carth. 

« The holy men ſhall be driven from their ſanQuaries, 

The virgins ſhall be polluted, and fly from their monaſteries. 

The church ſhall be deſpoiled of its temporals, 


« The very heads of the nation and the holy temples ſhall be defiled. 
The miſtreſs of France ſhall be left deſolate, 


But the black eagle ſhall appear, and the lion ſhall come roaring from 


a far country. 

« Woe unto thes' once opulent city ! ! Thou that enjoyaſt all things in 
proud abundance, thy fated hour will come ! Woe unto thee, city of philo- 
ſophy ! Thou wilt ſee thyſelf brought low!“ 


The above is given as a literal tranſlation. I have not ſeen the origi- 


ginal, and oi it you by a Gorman medium; How far the prophecy is 
fulfilled, 
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Voluminous have been the reflections made in the riſe 
and progreſs of theſe horrible, theſe unparalleled events. 
The moſt obvious, yet the moſt perplexing to all reafon- 
ing and all order, is the conſideration that fuch events 


happened under' the eyes of thoſe who created to them- 


ſelves new laws, new authorities, and a new conſtitution : 
— That, at the time when theſe maſſacres began, the ſelf- 
erected Republican governors were in the full origin of 
their power; and that, to have put an end to ſuch diſor- 
ders, in the firſt inſtance, it would have been a very tri- 
fling exertion of fuch power to have prevented, if not, the 
bloody effuſions of the tenth of Auguſt, at leaſt thoſe of 
the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth of September, in the 
tremendous year of one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ninety two; for, in each of the places where the lives of 
the citizens were taken away, the executioners,—or if they 
better like the term—the patriots—butchers—did not, I 
am inſtructed from the beſt authorities, exceed more than 
between thirty and forty, and theſe 4 3 
« Made up of wretches 
© That look'd as if all hell had drawn them into league: 


mercenary robbers, condemned highwaymen, hired affaſ- 

fins, fellows eſcaped from the gallies, girls of the town, 

and fiſh women. Such were the original active diſturbers 

of the public peace, who might have been brought to or- 

der with a flight effort of any one of the protectors of the 

; _ | | new= 
% 


fulfilled, the above faithful accounts, and others which muſt have reached 
you will teſtify: And well —_ the gentle virtues of your heart, I may 
exelaim 


Tant d'horreur vous ſurprend ! mais de leur barbarię 
Je ne vous conte que le moindre partie 

* Tout unite Paris; la mort fans reſiſtance 

60 amm ” 


If this was true, in the days of blood which the Henriade has ſung, it is | 
more eminently fo at this ſanguinary period, 
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new-rais'd republic: And to the bluſh of all thoſe who 
aſſumed a ſhare in the infant commonwealth, glorious in 
its defign, but villainouſly mangled in its cradle, it is to be 
remembered, as an eternal monument of their diſgrace, 
that there exiſted at that criſis, even on thoſe bloody days, 
an Executive Power, a miniſter of juſtice, a miniſter of the 
interior, a mayor, a municipality, a department, a legi- 
ſlative aſſembly, a natural guard, a commander in chief of 
that guard in ſhort, the forty- eight ſections. There does 
not ſeem the ſhadow of an excuſe to be made, either as 
men or magiſtrates for any one of them. If the carnage 
had been perpetrated in an hour, they might have ſaid, 
we wanted time, for we could not under an hour have put 
our authorities in force. But that carnage continued 
three days, and three nights ſucceſſively] Had the aſſaſ- 
ſins been compoſed of an army formidable by their num- 
bers, the legiſlative bodies might have ſaid, we wanted 
ſtrength to repel ſuch a force of inſurgents; but thoſe 
aſſaſſins conſiſted of an handful of men and women: and 
during the whole time of their aſſaſſinations, the forty- 
eight ſections were aſſembled and conſtantly fitting. The 
National Aſſembly had power to ſave two of their own 
members, M. M. Jancourt and Jonneau; why did they 
not extend their generoſity or their juſtice to the reſt ? 
Theſe their friends were reſcued amidſt the outrages of 
the populace who had proſcribed them. Mm | 
With reſpe& to Revolutions in general it may be a cu- 
rious ſpeculation to trace their merits and their progreſs. 
A reform in governments may be abſolutely neceſſary, 
and a revolution has fomtetimes ſet out well, t as unque- 


ſtionably 


+ Theie is an inſtance, which is at the ſame time an example, and a 
very rare one, of a revolution continuing under thoſe principles: and if ever 
there was one act of dire oppreſſion more infamous than another, it is to 
be found in the Syſtem of Tyranny, under which that injured country has 


long, and is (till, TIN We talk loudly of Aſiatic very, of the hard 
fate 
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Rionably did that of France, under the ſanctions of reaſon, 
honour, ye aid and the cauſe of . But, nine 
bre 


fate of the ſable r: race, and 1 Europe, no 0 leſs than the Gleaner, 888 
to take the alarm on their affecting ſubject; but a gainſt the property, U 


berty and lives of theſe poor people, (who certainly bave undeniable and 


everlaſting rights to their own country, and the fruits of their own induſtry 
and inheritance, while they treſpaſs not on the inheritance and induſtry of 
other nations, ) againſt theſe often, and ſtill mark*'d victims of de/potiſm there 
is form'd a cruel combination, headed by two of the moſt powerful up-, 
both of whom by the bye are amongſt the loudeſt declaimers againſt the 
French Revolution, and by way of ſupporting this iHlsflrious inconſiſteney, one 
of theſe powers has one grand army in Brabant to aſſiſt in deſtroying tyrants, 
and another grand army elſewhere to exterminate a free and generous 
people! And his 1uyerIOvs colleague in this celebrated bucchanneering, or- 


ders, and joins in, public prayers, faſts and feſtivals to beg of the God of 


equity to turn the hearts of the French; and then, at the tag end of this 
mockery, hitches in, endways, another prayer for the ſucceſs of her arms 
againſt theſe Unfortunates. The firſt prayer is bypocritical, and the laſt 
is ſincere; but the ſincerity has, if poſſible, leſs © reliſh of ſalvation” in 
it than the hypocriſy, in the degree that it is a greater turpitude to be 
earneſt in a vile cauſe than ſimply to act compaſſion in a good one. In 
this matter, however, the affection is intended to give a colour to the 
earneſtneſs, When a plunderer wants an apology, (in a eaſe of ſelf- 
intereſt,) pity, (I mean a piteous prayer, which is extremely cheap) 


about the intereſt of others—Pity, has a mighty convenient mantle to 


throw over the ſhoulders, and accordingly the plunderer always makes a 
ſpoil of i it (amongſt the reſt of the pillage) to cover himſelf, and his real 


| deſigns. Unluckily, however, in the preſent buſineſs, the mantle is too 


thin: The noble perſonage in queſtion has, in the courſe of a long life 
and reign, had ſo many occaſions to put it on and throw it off, juſt as it 
became commodious or troubleſome, that it is thread-bare in ſome places, 
and torn in others; and though the ſublime wearer is dreſſed i in it at this 
very moment, all the yorld can ſee through it. 

I have been at ſome pains to glean the great perſonage above mentioned, 
and have picked up ſome curious anecdotes, And not a few on this very 
ſubject, an hypocriſy in benevelence ; the public and private inſtances of which 
will amuſe you when we. meet; and the whole of which deleQable Glean- 
ing is calculated to prove that © all which glifters is not geld: and that 
when a foreign trumpeter (whoſe breath belongs to the power who paid 
for the trumpet, or commanded it to be blown) ſounds a volley—l can 
by no means call it a vo/untary—about magnificent preſents, jewel boxes, 
picture in brilliants, &c. each of immenſe value, it ought to be told at the 
ſame time, that i in certain parts of the world there are mines of ſparkling 


_ tiumpery 
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times out of ten, it degenerates into a mere perſonal quar- 
| rel, in which public good, and every other generous mo- 

tive is forgotten, to make way for the gratification of pri- 
vate ambition, avarice, and hatred. The original cauſe in 


the nn. ferment of party is ſpeedily fwallowed up: 
what 


trumpery which wi Aave digs, and the tyrant gives away, juſt as any would- | 
| be-theught generous perſon in our own country might beſtow Briſtol 
ftones and paſs them off for diamonds! In doing which, there ſeems to be 
no great danger, as the receiver, conceiving the gift A mark of honour, 
muſt ſtarve rather than diſpoſe of it. But ſome men there are who do 
not chooſe to carry the point of honour quite ſo far; and who maintain 
that the laws of felf-preſervation are ſtronger and more binding than thoſe 
of delicacy. On this right of nature, it has come to the ears of the Glean- 
er, that certain perſons have, in the laſt extremity, parted with their ſu- 
perb keep-ſakes and love-tokens received from the graciouſly imperial 
hands in queſtion, and found like the juggler's trick: 

e Shake but the bag, and all ſeems fair, 

The fingers ſpread—and azotbing's there.” 
We know that in ſome hands both abroad and at home, this + Joggling 
art has | : 8 ) 
15 4 Rais'd beth fortune and renown.” 
And that vice perſonified in a female character was the bet jaggler after 
all. In a ſtory that I know, of a ſword ſer, or faid to be ſet, with brilli- 
ants of the firſt water, according to court - arithmetic worth 5000 florins, 
the ever honoured receiver wanting bread, could, with difficulty, get enough 
to purchaſe five and twenty loaves! and a ſplendid ring from the ſame 
everhonoured giver, eſtimated at 2600l, ſterling, was pronounced by a 
famous jeweller to have coſt about 200l. In ſhort, the Gleaner has, with 
very few variations, had occaſion to apply every inſtance of Sleight in the 
ſable, and thinks that the illuſtrious juggler above-mentioned might ex- 
claim with better pretenſions than Gay's trickſter: ; 


'« Who dares with me diſpute the prize, 


4 In juggling I fubmit to none!” 
| But then this perſonage has the reaſon to give which triumphant vice her- 
ſelf made uſe of, and every ſubordinate trickſter, crown'e or uncrown'd, 


might obſerve 


How practice has i her hand, 
gut now and then we cheat the throng! 
« She every day, and all day long.“ 


But jt is a tempting theme, and I am breaking into my Corps de Reſerve, 


— 
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what was principle becomes paſſion. Or what at the 
commencement was a brave and daring conteſt betwixt the 
governors, for prerogative and the governed for privilege, 
—a determined aſſertion of real or ſuppoſed rights on the 
one hand, and of natural claims on the other at length 
ſettles into a mere party madneſs. And the inſanity is 


\ contagious. Every body catches it. Men, women, and 


children rave about it, The time of reaſoning is paſt, con- 
ſequently the time of entering on its cauſes. It is then the 


| bufine(s of the individual whatever be his party to follow 


where that leads, to defeat or victory, to life or death. In 
the feveriſh paroxiſm of indignation, each perſon eaſily per- 
ſuades himſelf his quarrel is juſt; every angry man imagines 


he has a good reaſon to be fo; and the more we are wander- 


ing from the right, the more violently and inveterately we 


 infiftthatthe objects of our diſpleaſure and enmity are in the 


wrong: and in public as well as private contention the tran- 
fition from generous ſtriſe to illiberal rancour is almoſt im- 
mediate, the ſlighteft wound ſoon turns into a gangrene. 


| Each perſon becomes odious to one party and honoured by 


the other, as he gives proof of ſteadineſs to his own cauſe. 
The maflacre is called patriotiſm on the one hand, and 
loyalty on the other, and very frequently the odject firſt 
in contention, like the ſquabble betwixt the two dogs and 
the ſhadow, is not worth having: but, meantime, it is 
fought for as fierecly as if it was the one thing neceflary to 
our comfort in this world, and our ſalvation in the next. 
In the end, the point is given up, and when accounts are 
cool enough to be reduced torules of arithmetic, it ufually 
turns out, that, in point of damages, cach party has ſuf- 
fered in blood and money from thouſands up to millions, 


and on the credit fide we have nothing to ſhew for them 


but eyphers. 

On fair calculation, therefore, my "REY whatever ad- 
vantage may be derived to poſterity, little is to be gained 
by the preſent generation : Since, after every ten years 

war, 
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war, (I mean a civil war of courſe) ſo much havock has 
been done to property in general, and the paſſions of 
hatred have fo rankled in the heart, privately ſpeaking, 
againſt friends, neighbours, and families (even in the 
miſerable ſeptennial ſquabble about elections, this is mani- 
feſt) that I queſtion much whether there is a being on the 
face of the earth, (except the ſtock-jobbers, foreſtallers, 
agents, and other vultures in ſociety, who thrive in time 
of public calamity,) can expect to be the better for it. The 
ravages uſually drain the beſt blood, fortunes, and feelings 
of the: country, for, at leaſt, half a century : and ſuppoſing 
there is then a regeneration, with ſome few benefits that 
were not before enjoyed, we ſhall probably have loſt many 
that were better before the reform began. Beſides the 
melancholy conſideration that our .poſterity will look upon 
the party and perſonal love and hate, that has deſcended 
to them, as part of their inheritanee, our immediate 
offspring will have been educated in all the prejudices of 
our own particular party, and the next age will loſe little 
or nothing of hereditary attachment to one fide, and ill- 
will to another, while remoter generations. will trace the 
Hiſtory of their forefathers, and make what the politics or 
faſhion of the day ſet down as rights and wrongs, the 
cauſe of new murmurs, new exactions, new rebellions, new 
patriotiſms, and, in fine, the ſparks that will be found in 
ſtirring up the embers and aſhes of the old world, ſhall 
ſerve as a match to burn down the new. And, knowing, 
my friend, what we know of the diſcontented, repining, 
ſpirit of man, (knowing that even if God himſelf does not 
diſpenſe his ſunſhine and his ſhowers, exactly in proportion 
to our fancied good, we rebel) have we not the experience 
of ſeveral thouſand years that theſe fires will be kindled 
up in human ſociety till the coming of that conflagration 
which 


" Lightnings with the meteor's blaze conſpire, 
And darted downward ſet the globe on fire,” | 
Far, 
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Far, however, am I from wiſhing to © check the genial 
current of the ſoul” that aſpires to liberty. *Tis the true 
ſtate of nature, the genuine ſpirit of life, the health, beauty 
and ſupport of fociety. We cannot even extend our ideas 
beyond the ſphere of this world, and raife them to another 


without ſuppoſing that perfect freedom is the baſis of im- 


mortal felicity. A deſpotic heaven is a contradiction in 
terms ; indeed the generous ſtruggles of human beings for 
liberty, when wanton cruelty no longer debaſes her cauſe, 
are but aſſertions of the divine part of our nature. Thoſe 
jarring atoms which ſhake a nation, and which are, perhaps, 


inſeparable from revolutions, give way to wiſe, wholeſome, 


and humane arrangements; and when order is called out 
of that political chaos, though humanity muſt ever ſhudder 
at the dire effect of thoſe convulſions which have preceded 
ſuch arrangements, as tyrants ſeldom long furvive their 
victims, we muſt venerate the © end while we never ceaſe 


to deplore ſome of the means by which it has been brought 


about.“ 


In fine, applying theſe general obſervations to the par- 
ticular inſtance before us of the French people: 


« When the dread thirſt of blood is o er, 
« And RUTHLESS RAGE SHALL STAIN THEIR CAUSE Ne MORE! 
« With honeſt joy ALL nations ſhall embrace, 


| Fh ei Gallic foes and own them of a kindred race. 


„ FIRM AND IMMOVEABLE ON NATURE'S BASE, 
«© STANDS THE GRAND CHARTER OF THE HUMAN RACE, 
* AND HE WHO GAVE US LIFE, BADE LIFE BE FREE!“ 


a ſacred truth, and which, not only in the* work from 
whence theſe lines are copied, but in every other work of 
his hand, and movement of his heart, has and will ever 


influence the thoughts, converſation, or compoſition, how- 


ever imperfect in other reſpects, of one who is equally a 
foe to tyranny and cruelty, whether in monarchs or 


- multitudes, and a friend to liberty. Farewell. 


* Humanity. 
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HUMANITY, 


THE RIGHTS OF NATURE, 


- * . 


A 
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IN TWO BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION; 


CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR. 


P R E F ACE 


WI AT I ventured abroad many years ſince 
under the title of SyMPaTHY—a poem, which on account 
of the intereſts created in the heart, by the ſubject itſelf, 
was received by the public with ſo much generous warmth 
Evas INTENDED to ſerve as a preliminary to what I 
had farther to obſerve on SOCIETY, or a proſpect of 
the Human Rack, under the combined influences of 
Crime and GOVERNMENT, RELicions, Laws, and 
LIBER TIRES From theſe, the tranſition to Tyranny 
was natural and ſtrongly in connection; and from Tx- 
RANNY, I felt myſelf, called upon by all the awakened 
emotions of HUMANITY, to conſider SLAVERY ; but 
not only that ſpecies of it which conſiſts in buying and 
ſelling our Fellow-Creatures in Africa—BUT EVERY 
OTHER KIND, IN EVERY OTHER PLACE. Views, there- 
fore, of FrEEDOM and BonDaGe, throughout the dif- 


ferert 
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ferent parts of the globe, have been taken, as well from 


experience, as the beſt hiſtorical evidence. 


How far the entire Abolition, ſo warmly contended for 
by the ſupporters of this meaſure, may be conſiſtent with 
human policy, it is not my purpoſe particularly to en- 
quire. It is not the name of Slave in i:/elf, which pro- 
duces the great miſchief, An hired ſervant in Europe 
may be as little at his own command, and deſtined to as 
hard labour as a purchaſed Negro in Africa; but the 
eſſential difference conſiſts in the one being guarded by 
the laws of the land, which ſpread before his perſon and 
his property a ſhield that defends him from every abuſe of 
power ; and the other is left naked and defenceleſs to the 


46 inſolence of office.” 


HUMANITY requires that the RicHTs or NATURE 
' ſhould be enjoyed by every Human Being. It is there- 
fore againſt the ſhocking barbarity,* the unqueſtionable 


cruelty, 


lam glad, however, to have it in my power to obſerve, that we have 
not ſuffered the HomaniTy of the French and other nat ions to ſurpaſs 
our cow, at leaſt in one of our iſlands, as the following authentic 
extract from the Jamaica Councils will atteſt, dated November 29th, 
1787. | | | „„ 

« This day the Houſe of Aſſembly went into a Committee on the 


Conſolidated Slave Bill, and continued fitting upwards of three hours; we 
| underſtand, 
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cruelty, and the too well atteſted horror, growing out : 
of theſe, that I ſtill contend, —An abolition of theſe enor= 
mities is abſolutely neceſſary. For the reſt, whether the 
commerce flouriſhes or falls, is a matter of no moment 
to the Philanthropiſt : without engaging in the heats of 
political controverſy ; without attending to the pleas of 
intereſt on the one fide, or the ſallies of enthuſiaſtic zeal 
(though generous in its exceſſes) on the other, it is ſuffi- 
cient to Him that the happineſs of the N in general, is 
made independent on the tyranny of particular individuals, 
—that the laws of ſubordination, in the different claſſes 
of Society, ſhould not violate the laws of 113 

that ſo much of liberty ſhould be allowed to every man, 
| as to feeling a conſciouſneſs of his being a link in the great 
| chain of the community ; and that till by ſome a& of his 
own it is neceſſary for the good of the whole that he ſhould 
be conſidered as an outcaſt of ſociety, he is, by the Rights 
of Nature and of Reaſon, entitled to protection from in- 
ſult, miſery and death.—So far as the wealth can be re- 
conciled to the boppineſ of nations, and the Eſtabliſhments 

Vos. ll, MR 2 of 


underſtand, that by this Bill the whole ſyſtem of the law reſpecting ne- 
groes, is entirely changed, a Council of Protection is eſtabliſhed in each 
pariſh, and many humane proviſions are introduced for rendering their 
condition eaſy and happy; it is alſo made felony, without benefit of 
clergy, to murder a Slave; a clauſe, which, to the great honour of the 
Houſe, paſſed without a ſingle diſfenting voice.” 
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4 of Civil Society to the Rights of Nature, every lover of 
his country muſt ſubſcribe: at the ſame time, as the 
| 4vealth of worlds cannot juſtify the leaſt wanton infraction 
of the /aws of Humanity, whoever vainly attempts to ſup. 
port an argument for the one, at the expence of the other, 
erects a building which hath its foundation in the ſand, 
and which muſt tumble into ruins at the flighteſt touch of 
| Reaſon and of Truth. 


HUMANITY. 


[| 


HUMANITY. 
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FRO vernal blooms and many a fragrant bow'r, 1.2 
The red'ning bloſſom and unfolding flower, | . 
From breezy mountains and the covert vale, 
The gliding water and the whiſpering gale, | 
From gayer ſcenes where careleſs Fancy ftray'd,  : ;.*; 
Baſk'd in the ſun, or frolick'd in the ſhade, ; 

Ambitious grown, and touch'd by generous praiſe, 

Now turns the Mus to more advent'rous lays; 

No more ſhe paints the tints of bluſhing morn, 1 
Nor hangs the dew- drop on the trembling thorn; es 


No more the brock runs murmuring in her line, SG, 
No more, fair Spring, her florid verſe is thine ; 272 


Farewell, a long farewell, to founts and flow'rs, 


Far loftier themes demand her thoughtful powers. | 


Sublime Society! where'er expands : 
By art or nature form'd, thy potent bands, | 
Thro' realms of heat, where faints th* expiring breeze, 

Or piercing climes, where the ſun ſeems to freeze ; 
In darkſome caverns, on tremendous Rleeps, 
In bowery foreſts, or in billowy deeps ; | 
Where roars the gulph, or where the ſtreamlets flow, 
Or dazzling mountains riſe of endleſs ſnow, 

Soon ſhall ſhe dare to wing the vaſt domain, 

Tux awful power the ſubje& of her ſtrain. 


But, ah ! firſt knedling at . 5 Sine, 5 
Her opening Oy HUMANITY, be thine! _ 
. „ ˙ 
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Thee ſhe invokes, oh ! foother of diſtrefs, 
Who with our kindneſs wove our happineſs ; 
For as thy circling virtues round us move, 
From our beſt deeds thy brighteſt joys we prove; 
Oft as our neighbour ſinks in ſudden grief, 
Thou wak'ſt as ſudden to afford relief. 
Oft as the ſtranger's boſom heaves with ſighs, - 
The ſoft reſponſes in our boſoms rife : 
The cries of terror and the throes of care, 
| Thegroan of miſery, and diſtraction's glare, 
Sickneſs that droops, diſeaſe that gaſps for breath, 
The howl of madneſs, and the ſhrieks of deafh, 
Deep ſounds of agony that moſt affright, | 5 
Dread views of horror that moſt blaſt the ſight, 
Dire as they are, like wond'rous magnets draw, : 
And own, HUMANITY, thy ſacred law. 


And oh tis Tu ix E, when vital breath ſeems fled, 
To ſeek the awful conſines of the dead; 
Beneath the billow, tho” the victim lies, 
Thy dauntlefs zeal the roaring main defies : | 
Inſpir'd by n whoſe hallow'd touch reſtor'd | 
The darling ſon the widows foul deplor'd, | = 
Her matron bofom eas'd of dire alarms, 
And gave the youth to her deſpairing arms, 
"Tis THINE to plunge into the bloating flood, 
Claſp the fwoPn frame and thaw the frozen bload ; 
Breathe in the lips reanimating fire, 
Till warm'd to Szcond Lips, the Drown? 'D  reſpire. 


7 
Py 4 ft. 41 LR nal ſhe. 


Hark ! as thoſe lips once more begin to move, 
W What ſounds aſcend of gratitude and love! 
Now with the GREAT Repetmes's praiſe they glow, 
Then bleſs the * agents of his power Below; 
New ſprung to life, the renovated band, 
| Joyful before their ſecond Saviours ſtand ; | | 
And oh far ſweeter than the breathing ſpring, 


Fairer, than Paradiſe, the wreaths they bring ! _ 


promoters of that glorious Inſtitution the Humans SOCIETY, 


The bliſsful homage refcu'd friends impart ; 
Th' enraptur'd incenfe of a parent's heart, 
O'er-aw'd, and wond' ring at themſelves, they ſee 
The magic power of ſoft HUMANITY: T7 


When ſovereign Reaſon fram her throne is hurt d, 
And with her aff the fubject fenſes whirl'd, 
From ſweet HUMANTT T, the nurſe of grief, 
Even thy deep woes, O Paxenzy ! find relief ; 
For tho? the treſſes loofe and bofom bare, *' 
And maniac glance thy hapfefs ſtate declare, 
With gentle hand Ze ſtill fupports thy head, 
Beguiles thy wand'ring wit, and-ſmoothes thy bed ; 
Aſſiſts thy roving fancy in its flight, 
To crown thy airy ſallies with delight; 
An healing balm to thy warp'd fenſe ſhe brings, 
Till from her ſympathy ſome comfort ſprings, 
And joys which reaſon with a frown denies, 
Her tender pity with a ſmile ſupplies ; 
In thy lone priſon-houſe ſhe bids thee draw 
From the ruſh ſceptre, and the crown of ſtraw, 
The mimic truncheon, and the love-k not true, 
Full many a tranſport Reafon never knew; 
Ev'n at thy grated cell the oft appears, 


She culls thee flowers, and bathes them with her tears; 


The perfum'd violet or the blooming roſe, 

On thy hurt mind a tranſient bliſs beſtows ; 

Into a thouſand ſhapes the garlands change, 

As fairy fancy takes its antic range ; 

Then while thy brows the fragrant wreaths adorn, 
The roſes ſeem t to bloom without 2 thorn. | 


Vet not to woEs ; conſn'd, für Pre a: as vaz's ſong, 
The reckleſs frolics of the village throng; 
Ev'n as we paſs them by in diſtant lands, 
Troy mak'ſt our oA und oft we join the bands 'H 
The ſudden ſounds of happineſs we hail, 
And (well the chorus echoing in the gale: 


Gladly 
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SGladly we pauſe, then blythe purſue our way, 
While brighter ſunſhine ſeems to gild the day; 
Slow from the e jovial groupe as we depart, 

Tay richer ſunſhine beams upon the heart; 
Thus bliſs is doubled, and thus pain can warm, 
From thee, HUMANITY, both boaſt a charm ; 
We chear, are chear'd, now grant and now receive, 
And need, in turn, the comfort which we give. 
Thus thy fair ſtreams ſpread plenty where they run, 
Yet bleſs the fountains whence thoſe ſtreams begua ; 
Although a thouſand channels they ſupply, - 

Like the rich Nil LE their ſource ſhall never dry. 


But Thou from whom theſe boſorn'd comforts flow, 
Thou equal Friend of happineſs and woe, 
Haſt ſtill ordain'd grief ſhall to crimes belong, 
And keen affliction wait on ey'ry wrong 
Pride, hate, revenge, and tyranny, and ſtrife, 
As they mix poiſons in the howl of life, 
Daſh their 040 cup, apd impotently try 
To break, unpuniſb d, nature's ſocial lie: 

Good is of good productive, ill, of ill, 

Conſcience o'er both exerts her empire ill, 

And this great truth, ſhall ev'ry tyrant know, : 
THE WOE HE GIVES, SHALL BE REPAID BY WOE. 


Is there a land where echoing Fame extends, 
From her proud cliff to earth's remoteſt ends, 
Where gently ſlop*d the teeming vales are ſeen, 
Adorn'd like Eden's with eternal green, 5 
Where ev'ry village glows with every wealth, 
The ſhowers are riches, and the breezes health ; 1 
Where ſun ſcrene beſtows the genial ray, 
But never ſcourges with exceſſive day; _ 
Where female beauty ſheds her faireſt blooms, 


And lovelieſt feature, loyelieſt grace aſſumes ; 3 
Darts ſtrongeſt magic from the potent CC i 
Adorns the bluſh, and arms the conqu ring bab 60 
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Where ey'ry ſcene is prodigal of charms, 

True courage kindles, and true glory warm, 
Where rear d to Virtue, Chriſtian temples tow'r, _ 
And melting Charity chaſtiſes pow'r, ... * 
Conducts the naked ſtranger to her dome, 

And grants the houſeleſs wanderer an home, 
Where equal laws their ſocial mildneſs ſhew, 

Till mercy beams upon the captive foe? 8 15 A 


O natiye Britons ] here aſſert your claim, 


= Boaſt of your 1$LE and juſtify her fame! 


Tell, how her youth, by ſacred ſcience led, 

To all the ſoft'ning charities are bred ; | 

How ſecond childhood, like the firſt, receives, 

From her the cradle which compaſſion gives ! 
Tell, how her palaces of mercy riſe, 

Large tho' the wants till larger the ſupplies ; 

How, her kind“ GIL EAT frames protective laws, 
A faithful champion in the poor man's cauſe; 
How, even now, intent on god- like deeds, 

Thy wants and woes, O! Poverty, he pleads: 
Earneſt thy oft · invaded rights to ſpare, 

From the hard haxd that would thy pittance tear, 
Een from thy lip, nor heed thy tear- dimm'd eye, 
Thy ſpectre form, and pity moving cry: 

Tell how her Bixcn, whoſe heart is form'd to bleſs 
The fad to ſuccoyr, and the wrong'd redreſs 3 
The raviſh'd morſel of the poor to ſave, 

The work to crown her warm aſſiſtance gave. 

Tell how her t Porrzx aids the generous plan, 

As bard her pride, her nobler boaſt as man : 

Tell, how her Howarp's ſympathizing ſoul, 

kde Saviour-arm oth op oy to pole, 


4 


Crutch 


* Vide bis Bil for the Relief of the Poor, 102 

+ This Lady is Author of a Benevolent Project on the fame ſubject 9 

and of innumerable other good works. - 
t Prebendary of Norwich, who took an active Part on the inſtituting 

end regulating an Houle of Induſtry in his own County, ==» 


\ 
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Crutch to the lame, and viſion to the blind, f 
Tell, how ſhe ſooths the.iHs that ſcourge mankind : 
All this proclaim, till nations bleſs the z0ne; 
And happy Britons mark it for their awn ! 


The boaſt is juſt | yet why to Bm confin'd 
Are the ſoft mercies of Britannia's mind ? 
Why, at her bidding, rolls the crimſos flood, 

To deluge other lands in kindred blood? | 
Why are fires torn from children and from wife, 
Dragg'd at the Car of Trade, and chain'd for life ; 3 
And why do human hecatombs expire, | 
Smote by her mangling whip and murderous fire ? 
Thoſe ſtripes, and killing ſhrieks that rend the air, 
Ill fated Arxica, thy wrongs declare? 


/ 


Ss . oe 0 th a0 


» 


O! chat my Muſe could mount on Nature's wing, 
Soar like her © darling,” her lov'd Shakſpeare, ſing ! 
Then ev'ry word ſhould * harrow up the ſoul,” | 
And Afric's wrongs reſound from pole to pole! 
Thrice humble HowarD, ah! da thou infpire 
And breathe thy 'Godlike fpirit in my lyre, 

For, all accuſtom'd as thou art, to fee 

Heart-rending ſcenes of haman miſery, 

Ne'er did thy eyes ſuch marks of horror trace, 

As hourly agonize the Negro race! 

Prove then the priſoner and the mourner's friend, 
And once again thy virtuous influence-lend ; 

« Soraptur'd notes, as if by Angels giv'n, W's 
© Once more ſhall peal the harmonies of Heaven”, 4 


Unfeeling In r' REST I dark, ;afdious power, 
Whoſe ſanQtion'd arts waſle nations in an hour; 
Whoſe mining frauds, more fatal ftill, deſtroy | 
Hope's tender bloſſom, and the fruits of joy ; 
Thou, to whom all the coward flights belong, 
Thy heart too cruel for each generous wrong, 


| * Triumph of Benevolentee. 
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For fierce Revenge, that tyrant of the ſoul, 
Hate that defies, and Love that ſpurns controul, 
Or mad' ning Jealoufy when Reaſon bends, 
Or Zeal, extravagant to liberal ends, | 

Thou, who, for noble faults like theſe, too cold, 

| Whole vices ne'er aſpire, but ſtoop to gold, 
That groveling paſſion of the ſordid breaſt, 
Like Aaron's ſerpent ſwallowing up the reſt ; 

Theft, rapine, plunder, fraud, and murder, ſtand, 
Fell miniſters ! ! to wait thy dire command. 
Yes thou, the founder of thisimpious trade, 8 
Mad'ſt him a ſlave, that nature never made, 
Tore the poor Indian from his native ſoil, 
And chain d him down to never - ending foil. 


Say, Mus, from whence th' unnatural mart began, 
This ſordid merchandiſe, . this ſale of man? 
From Egypt firſt the Ethiop traffic came, 
But mild its dawn, then ſlavery was not ſhame ; 
While nature yet preſery'd ſome generous right, 
The yoke was eaſy and the burden light; 
Soon o'er th* Ægean waves the trade was brought, 
And Greece receiv'd, and Roms th' infection caught ; 
Yet temperate ſtill, no tyranny aroſe, 
Till baneful Luxuzy marſhall'd all her woes; 
Conquerors their captives, with a ſmile receiv'd, 
And whom the brave embrac'd they ne'er deceiy'd ; 
The battle o'er, they bade contention ceaſe, 
And foes in war were humble friends in peace, 
The pledge was ſolemn, and the vow ſincere, 55 
The union ſacred and the compact dear. 


But oh! fair AT#zxs, when the commerce drew 

To thy lov'd ſhore, the bonds yet gentler grew, | 

In roſy fetters were thy pris ners bound, | 
And Cen the captive was with freedom crowna'd; _ 
Wiſdom in peace, or valour in the war, CE 
The faithful counſel, or the glorious ſcar, - | 


Attachment 
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Attachment prov'd, or ſervitude ſuſtain'd 

With manly zeal, his liberty regain'd : N02 
With his own hand the maſter Joos'd * yoke, | 

And ſcarce perceiv'd' the ſlave his'bonds were broke * 
Captive,no more, he ſtill purſu'd his to ill. 
And grateful vow'd allegiance to the ſoil. = 
Yes, claſſic ATHENS, nurſe of generous arts, 
Thine was the throb HUMANITY imparts ; 
While ſhameleſs SearTA butchering half HER ſlaves, of 
Conyulſive ſhook; and dug untimely graves ; 
To all a tyrant's guilt and fears a prey, 
Neſpis'd, abhor'd, and dreaded was her ſway. 
Thou too, loſt Rane, how galling was thy chain 
In the dire times, when mercy ſu'd in vain ; 
When cut to atoms was the debtor's heart, 
That each hard creditor might claim his part! 
And thou! degraded Gztzeee, how fall'n thy ſlate, 
Once like thy fplendid rival wife and great; 
How dimm'd thy orb, when Sages could ordain, 
The ſanguine whip, and vindicate the chain :. 
When thy grave PLUTARCH, wiſe, diſcreet, and bee, 
In ſtern philoſophy could ſtab big ſlave; . 
And thy DzmosTHENES, in thunder's urge, 
The ſovereign virtues of the mangling ſcourge; 
O blind to think, where ſmiles and kindneſs fail 
That frowns and ſtripes, and crueltics prevail! 5 


Hail, * tender Apzian, firſt on Runte 8 record, | 
Who drew diſtinct the line *twixt ſlave and lord; 
Who with ſweet mercy temper'd awful power, 
While pity's angel hail'd th' auſpicious hour! | 

. N e Thou 

It muſt be confeſs d there were ſtrong ſhades as well as lights in the 
character of Adrian; his Hiſtorians all agreeing that he wanted ſtrengtʒa 
of mind to preſerve his general reQitude without violation ; he ſeems ne- 
yertheleſs intitled to the epithet (tender) here given him, on the teſtimo- 
ny of thoſe very Hiſtorians, who pronounced him affable to friends, and 
gentle to.perſons of meaner ſtations ; relieving them in their wants, and 
viſiting them in their ſickneſs; in ſhort, an Emperor, according to his own. 
conſtant maxim, not for his own good, but for the benefit of mankind. 

SHES 1 
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Thou too, + juſt — with gente Fway, 0 

Bade all be free and all that God obey; - | 

The fire from Heav'n a general luſtre ſhed, 

And the foul miſts of ſuperſtition fled ; 

Fair Truth was crown'd, Diſſimulation fail'd, . | 
Sunk was the croſier and the craſs prevail'd. 


But ah ! once more to > ſtain the bloody ſhrine | 
And ſell mankind, O PoxTuGaL, was thine; _ 


| T's thee ill-fated Afric owes her pain, 


The ſcourge freſh-pointed, and the new-forg'd chain; 
Thine the baſe arts the ſons of gold applaud, 

The ſmile deceptive, and the ſuare of fraud, 

Th' extended hand that chaſes fear away, | 
Th' embrace that wins affection to betray, W ol 
The league of peace, in policy devis dd... : 
The compact broken, and the oath deſpis'd, 

To lure the heart all ſmooth ſeductions try d, 

And the heart gain'd, diſguiſe is thrown aſide: 

The plot avow'd, the promiſe boldly broke, 

By the harſh driver and the galling yoke. 61 


-> 


Accurs d GonzALes taught thee firlt the hrt, 
To fix this ſtigma on his country's heart; 

The dire example ſpread with barbarous rage, 

Thrift was the vice, and ſpar d nor ſex 1 nor age; 

At length the traffic into ſyſtem came, 

Th' infection ſpread, till Britain caught the flame; 

Deteſted Hawkins arm'd his pirate hoſt, | 

And dae prowP'd « on Guinea's fated coalt ; 


Force 


+ The Juſtice of Cofſtantine may be impeached, in ſome ſtrong inſtan- 
ces, for his character was certainly compoſed of a mixture of great vices 
"and virtues; but the Page of Hiſtory has declared that after a public 
avowal of the Chriſtian Faith, he was juſt and indulgent to all Chriſtians ; 
and although he purſued a ſcheme of Politicks that deſtroyed the Empite, 
þe eſtabliſhed a Religion that continues to be the bleſſing of mankind. 
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Force, fraud, and flattery, were by turns employ'd, 
O ſhame! till twice ten millions were deftroy'd. 
_ Chriſtians taught ſavages new modes of ſtriſe, 
And burſt aſunder all the ties of life; e 
Chriſtians taught ſavages to worſhip gold, 
Till, for their idol, ſons and fires were ſold: 
Till ſleeping tribes at midnight's hour were . 


And ſeiz d as prey, to public market brought ; 


Till from the breaſt the babe was fnatch'd away, 
And children WES in the face of day. 


Next tawny Sram the ſhameful trade purſu'd, 
Theſt grew familiar, tyranny enſued ; 

Commerce, like this, might well command. thy zeal, | 
O patron of the agonizing WBL | 

Engine abhorr'd ! from where with deafning found 
The fatal Biſcay threws its foam around, 

_ Ev'n to the ſteeps where Pyrenees aſcend, 

And like a rocky chain their links extend, 

The nations ſhudder d as it ſprang to birth, 

And throes unwonted ſhook the lab'ring Earth, 
Curs'd Torquemada! who couldſt calmly bear 

To hear the notes of anguiſh and deſpair ; : 

With horrid joy, behold the flame devour 

The hapleſs victims of thy torturing power; 

Deck them for ſacrifice in rich attire, 

Then dance like Satan round thy feaſt of fire. 
Behold where fated FLorzDa extends, | 
His blood-track'd courſe the fell VeLasQuez bends, 
See, as he gains the chain-deyoted land, 

The fable natives hurry to the ſtrand, 

His failing caſtle on the waves they view, 

And gaz'd with wonder as it nearer drew ; 

But on the deck when human forms appear'd, 


And peaceful fignals ſmil'd, their hearts were chear d 


Twas Mex they truſted, Mex who ſeem'd ſo fair, 
. Cajol'd their faith, and lur'd them to the ſnare ! 
For now as gueſts they land, as gueſts are led, | 

Tho' palmy groves to every Indian ſhed ; 


The 
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The Spaniards there their glitt'ring ſtores unfold, | 
The ſhining mirrour, and the toy of gold; 

Each gaudy bauble cheats the Indian's eyes, 

And tricks his paſſians into fond ſurprize, 

Suggeſts, alas, a want before unknown, 

Till Europe's vanity becomes his own ; 

The uſeleſs ornaments his ſenſes fire, 

And each freſh yore kindles freſh Ve 


To purchaſe theſe what impious baude were aan !- 

With their own blood was every trinket bought. 

For, in their turn, as gueſts the Indian bands 

Fated, alas ! to quit their native lands, - 2 

No fraud ſuſpecting, mount the treacherous ſhip, 

Where, as in ambuſh, lie the chains and whip, 

Like neſted ſnakes whoſe poiſons are enroll'd d 

Midſt wreaths of flowers, in many a ſhining fold; 

The faithleſs Spaniard leaves the plunder'd ſhore, 

The fraud ſucceeds, and freedom is uo more. 

Then o'er th' affrighted waves is heard the yell 

Ol mingled thouſands in their wat'ry Hell, 

In the dark caverns of the bark they lie, 

Live to freſh horrors, or by piece · meal die; 

Thus ſhoot from light, unknowing yet their doom, 

The veſſel proves a dungeon and a tomb: 

While the baſe tyrant glorying in his ſnare, 
Mocks at the loud rebuke and dumb. _— | 

Soon as the veſſel bears the nes away, 

What horrors ſeize upon the trembling prey! 

Ah! hear the ſhrieks of kindred left behind, 


Roll to the wave and gather in the wind ! -" Gs 


Matrons with orphans, ſons with fires appear, 
But vain the orphans ſhriek, the parents tear : 
The Spaniſh robber ploughs the wat'ry plains, 
And plants his cannon at the thin remains; 
The flaming balls the wailing natives reach, 
And added ſlaughter ſtains the crimſon beach 


Al, 
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All, all is loft, yet Rill with generous pride, neger IF 
Slaves ſpurn at life, when freedom is deny d: A NONE 
Free, ſtill be free,” loud echoes to the ſky, 

« Dare not to live i in bonds, but dare to die! * 


Then oh ! ye Chriſtian ſavages, declare. 
On what unknown prerogative ye dare? 
Peaceful and bleſt, where rich Bananas grew, 
And nature freſhen'd as the ſea-breeze blew, 
Where harveſts ſmil'd without the aid of toil, 
And verdure pladden'd the exuberant ſoil, 
Where ſummer held ſo bountiful a ſway; + - 
Scarce claim'd their year the culture of a . | 
The plants at twilight truſted to the earth, (x24? 
The following morn ſprang blooming into birth s 2 
Grac'd with the bow, the Indians harmleſs ran, 
And undiſturb'd enjoy d the rights of man: 
The rights of man by. nature flill are dus, 
To men of ev'ry clime and every hue ; 
Their arrows ſought the monſters of hy e e 
The chaſe at once their paſtime and their food, 
Bower'd by th' umbrageous vine, they thought no wrong, 
Now wreath'd the dance and caroll'd now the ſong. 
And oft ſome ſable miſtreſs of the ſoul, 
Prepar'd the banquet, and partook the bowl: 5 
Love's captive only wore fair beauty's chain, 
And pleas'd ſubmitted to the bliſsful pain. 


If giant Powes confers this wanton ſway, 
Subdues the ſtrong, and makes the weak obey, | 
Does Power give Ricar ? beware that dangerous plea, 
Perchance, ſuch power may ſpread its right to thee. 
The ſlave once ſtronger than thyſelf, ſhall ſtand, 
And ſeize the ſceptre of uſurp'd command; 

Arm'd with thy iron ſcourge ſhall bid thee toil, 

Scar thy white ſkin, and chain thee to the ſoil: 

Thy ſpirit fainting in the glare of day, | 

Shall bid the enaked brave the Syrian ray, 
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Thy ſcorn retort, retaliate all thy rage, 
Wear out thy youth, and murder thee in age; 
Tear from thy fetter'd arms thy child and wiſe, | 
And blaſt the budding promiſes of life ; 
Repay, in turn, each ſtroke thy baſeneſs gave, 
And make Turn feel what tis to be a Slave. 


.. * Al! falſe as fatal! to hs Weak and Song 

Th' inherent rights of nature ſtill ing 4 '$93] 

No partial principles the juſt impel - | 

To thinking wiſely, or to acting well; 

And liberty, of all mankind the cons 

Becomes a forfeit only to the laws, fig 

Thoſe ſacred compacts. which like links ſuſtain, 

Connecting parts of the great ſocial chain: a 

And while, with theſe, no member is at rife, | 

As full the right to liberty as life | 

| Avaunt affertors of ſuperior right, | 4 
And vain diſtinctions betwixt Hack : a with 
Firm and immoveable on nature's/baſe, 

Stands the grand charter of the human race; 

And uE who gave the bleſſing gave it free: 

Life were a curſe if rob. of Liberty 1 


Whence * this oa rous difference i in our race ? 

Come, creſted Pride, and thy diſtinction trace: 

Lo, from th' Equator to the northern pole, 5 

Tho' colours change, unchangeable the ſoul ! 

If juſtly bought the man of deepeſt die, 

By equal laws the next in ſbade we buy; 

So, ſoft' ning on, till ſcarce a tint between 

The haughty lord and humble ſlave js ſeen ; 

Springs the vain boaſt, from thy ſuperior wuirE, 

Vain prepoſſeſſion of chy partial fight? 

Beware, fallacious reas'ner, leſt the North 

His wv hiter rival ſends indignant forth 

Ah! rather, bluſhing hide thy ſnowy ſkin, 

For know thy ſlave paints white the fire of in; q 
EEE | | But 
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But darker than him/elf he draws. the Pow x, 

The ſovereign good his {able race adore ; | 
Thy cruelty has taught him to deſpiſe, | 
Like hell, :hy hue, his pon, like heav'n to prize. 


7 


Narukk and Hazit, human kind controul, 
The needle one, and one th' attractive pole; 
And what, in Europe, we a grace may call, 

Is found in Africa no graceat all; 
And what abhorr'd deformity we name, 
In many a climate dignifies with fame. 


Survey the various globe from ſhore to ſhore, 
Weigh mMAnNERs, CUSTOMs, and be proud no more: 
Obſerve how all to f5x'd opinion bo / /, 

Or fond caprices, which no ſtandards know 3 
Thou, who would'ſt fix her to thy pallid face, © 
Behold her beauty ſhift the ever.changeful grace: 


Here BrAUry proudly boaſts thelengtl”ning head, 


There on the ſhoulders bids it broadly ſpread : 
Here ſmalleſt gems muſt grace the fair one's ear, 
And there the pendents large as logs appear ; 
Here ſee her aſk the locks of ſnowy white, 
Yet beg the charm of teeth more dark than night 
' Here muſt the broaden'd eyebrow ſhade the face, 


+ Thereſoftly curv'd the creſcent arch muſt grace: 


While here again, the creſcent arch maſt part, 

Ev'n from the root and yield to brows of art : 

Here, BrAur loves the cheek ſupremely fair, 
There boaſts the gaſh and cherifhes the ſcar. 

In Britain, roſe and lilly muſt unite, 

While Damian's Iſthmus, claims the milky white : 
The beard muſt here e'en to the girdle low, 
There not a briſtle muſt preſume to grow; 1 
Here the ſwoll'n body, there the ſlender waiſt, 
This wrap'd in ſilk, and that in dog-ſkin gra d- 


— 


Here 
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Here Buavre triumphs in her woolly hair, | 
But waves in wreaths her auburn treſſes there: A 


To grace the dames of Europe, fair chey flow, 

Long and profuſe upon a neck of ſaow, 

In ev'ry curl a Cupid ſeems to lie, | 
To aid the conqueſts of the ſparkling eye. | | 
The thickeſt lip here Beauty makes her care, | | 
More ſoftly ſwell'd, like dewy roſe-buds there; _—_ 
The dazzling white is in this clime admir'd, | | 
The gloſſy black in that is more deſir d. 


Feel humbly then, nor deem all grace thy own, 

Nor think that Nature charms in thee alone; 

The pooreſt native of the paoreſt coaſt, 

Hath ſtill his beauty, ſtill his good to boaſt ; 

From eatth's beginning to its utmoſt ends, 

Proportion*d charm, proportion d bliſs ſhe ſends, 
Exact diviſion, but adapted ſtill, 

To what in different climes her children feel, 

To what, when undebauch'd by man's deſires, 

Or fancied wants, neceſſity requires; 

Nor ſparing, nor yet prodigal her plan, 

With pois'd equality ſhe bleſſes man: 

On the worſt ſoil ſome heartfelt joy beſtows, 

Which the glad ſon, ſhe there has ſtation'd knows, 

And what from us extorts the taunting ſneer, 

May to his ſenſe an happineſs appear, 

And the fond gifts which we indulgent deem, 

To him an aggravated curſe may ſeem. 


Thus kind is Nature in her Zone ſerene, 
But not more kind than in her torrid ſcene z, 
Not leſs a parent where. the frozen Power 
Reſides for centuries in his icy tower, 
Where the hoar monarch in his veſt of ſnow, 
Aſcends the hills where ſuns refuſe to glow. 
Vor. II. 2 D | Vein 
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Vain all difpute of colour, form or ſize, IM 
* In pride, in pride alone the difference lies ; | Th: 
Whence, then, preſumptuous man, deriv'd thy right, ES Th: 
And by what law does olive yield to white ? ia 
Their nature, origin, and end, the ſame, | Th. 
Why has not brown, black, copper, equal claim? Th 
Tho? ſhifting colours like their parent earth, "Ti, 
Alike their ſpecies and ahke their birth. | Th; 
| But 
If not in colour then, perchance in ſenſe, Mu 
In the ſous power, may lie the proud pretence, Ful 
Ah no ! from Nature's hand all equal came, Mu 
Thro' ev'ry clime an helpleſs babe's the ſame, . ils 
| The fame frail emblem of our ſtate appears, | | Th 
A. weak and helpleſs being born in tears ! Thi 
If cultur'd climes refine on nature's plan, An 
They change the mode, but never change the man. | Son 
The human paſſions ſtrongly are impreſs'd, 5 Wr 
In the untutor d. as the poliſh'd breaſt; | Aſt 
In the ſwarth African that's bought and ſold, Ane 
As the fair plunderer that ſteals his gold, | Fo 
Heav'n form'd his eyes to love his native hue, es WI 
And pointed all his appetites as true, 
Thoſe ſable tints, at which with fear we ſtart, | ( 
Are the lov'd colours that attract his heart: . O 
Our poliſh'd arts, refinement may beſtow, a Th 
But oft enfeeble nature's genuine glow... 1 Th 
| „ Th 
In poliſh'd arts unnumber'd virtues lie, | But 
| But ah ! unnumber'd vices they ſupply ; Li 
Here, if they bloom with ev'ry gentler good, | To 
There arg they ſteep d with more than ſavage blood; Ev 
Here, with Refinement, if ſweet Pity ſtands, In 
There, Luxury round them maſters all her bands; | Th 
| | | Tis Ar 
At 
2 In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies.“ Fo 
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"Tis not enough that daily laughter feeds, 
That the fiſh leaves its ſtream, the lamb its meads, 
That the reluctant ox is dragg'd along, 

And the bird raviſh'd from its tender ſong, 

That in reward of all her muſic giv'n, 

The lark is murder'd as ſhe ſoars to Heaven : 
Tis not enough, our appetites require 

That on their altars hecatombs expire ; 

But cruel man, with more than beſtial power, 
Muſt heap freſh horrors on life's parting hour: 
Full many a being that beſtows its breath, 

Muſt prove the pang that waits a /ing'ring death, 
Here, cloſe pent up, muſt gorge unwholeſome food, 
There, render drop by drop the ſmoaking blood; 
The quiv'ring fleſh improves as ſlow it dies, 

And Lux'ry ſees th' augmented whiteneſs riſe ; 
Some gaſh'd and mangled feel the torturer's art, 
Writhe in their wounds, tho? ſav'd each vital part. 
Aſk you the cauſe? the food more tender grows, 
And callous Lux'ry triumphs in the blows : 
For this, are ſome to raging flames confign'd 
While yet alive, to ſooth our taſte refin'd ! 


O power of mercy, that ſuſpends the rod 
O ſhame to man, impiety to God ! 
Thou poliſh'd Chriſtian, in th' untutor'd ſee, 
The ſacred rights of ſweet HUMANITY. 
Thine is the World, thy crimſon ſpoils enjoy, 
But let no anton arts thy ſoul employ, 
Live, tho? thou do'ſt on blood, ah! ſtill refrain 
To load thy victims with ſuperfluous pain; 
Ev'n the gaunt tyger, tho? no life he ſaves, 
In generous haſte devours what famine craves ; 
The beſtial paw may check thy human hands, 
And teach diſpatch to what thy want demands, 
Abridge thy ſacrifice, and bid thy knife, 
Fox HUNGER KILL, BUT NEVER SPORT WITH LIFE, 
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Relief appears as the Muſe ſhifts her place, 
To where pure manners bleſs the gentleſt races 
Lo, where the Baamins paſs their blameleſs life | 
Free from proud culture, free from pokſh'd rife, 
To man, brute, inſect, nature's conſtast friends, 
The heart embraces and the hand extends 3 

| See the meck tribe refuſe the werm to kill, 

No murder feeds them, and po blood they ſpill; 
But crop the living herbage as it grows, — 
And quaff the living water as it flows, | 
From the full herds, the milky banguet bear, 

And the kind herds repay with paſtures fair 3 

From ſanguine man, they drive the game away, 
From ſanguine man they fave the finny prey, 

The copious grain they ſcatter &er the mea, | 
The bird to nouriſh and the beaſt to ſeed. 


The flowers their conch, their roof the arching trevs, 


And peaceful nighes ſucceed to ns of eaſe. 


O thou proud Chrillian, aid. fas natuxe's grace, 
And catch compaſſion. from the Bramin race: 
Their kind extremes, and vegetable fare, 
Their tender maxims, all that breathes to ſpare, 
Suit not thy cultur'd ſtate, but tou ſhouldſt know, 
Like them to fave unneceſſary woe z | 
| Like them to give eack generous feeling dinks 
And —_ the friend \ not, tyrant of the earth. 


O ſweet HUMANITY ! might pity frog | 
All, all like Bramins would thy voice obey ; 
All need, alas! thy tender help below, 
To heighten rapture and to ſolace woe. 
One leans on all, for aid, nat all on one, © 
What worm ſo feeble as proud man alone? 
The verieſt giant, by himſelf is found, 
| Frail as the reed that every breeze can wound, 
But even the pigmy with aſſociates join'd, 
Strong as the oak, can brave the rudeſt wind; 
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The Social Passion opens with our bead, 
Purſues thro? life, and follows us to-death. 


See, as yon infant lull'd in flumber lies, 
How the fond mother to its cradle flies, 
Soft on her faithful breaſt teclines its hed, 
Her faithful breaſt its banquet and its bed : 
| Tho' many a ſuffering for its ſake ſhe bore, 
They all but ſerve to make her love it more, 
For ſoon a findred paſſion equal burns, 
The parent's tenderneſs the child returns, 
Runs by her ſide, or ſtruggles to her knee, 
And owns the touch of fair HUMANITY : 
The child arrived at man, the parent lies, 
Sick'ning at life, in haſte her offspring flies, 
And when, at length, the mother yields to fate, 
Stretch'd round her breathleſs form the affections wait; 
In mute diſtreſs, and with uplifted hands, 
The child ſhe cradled, at her coffin ſtands, 
Invokes her ſpirit to aſſuage the woe, 
And teach him patience to endure the blow; 
Bleſſes the holy ſhade which gave him birth, 
Moves to the grave, and views the opening earth ; 
A filial ſhudder thro' his frame he proves, | 
As the duſt falls upon the duſt he loves: 
Then, as the time ſteals on with thief-like power, 
And brings to him the all-fubduing hour, 
Himſelf, ere this a parent, ſo6n ſhall prove 
The ſoft'ning offices of filial love; 
Soon thoſe who owe bim life ſhalt weeping bend, 
And his attracting couch as fondly tend, | 
Watch his dim'd eye, obſerve his changing cheek, 
And drink his dying breath to hear him ſpeak, 
As fainted ſounds of oracles divine, | 
His lateſt accents in their hearts enſhrihe ; 
Thus ſhall he fee! the tenderneſs he gave, 
And equal tears fall faſt upon his grave. 
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Tyrants o'er brutes with eaſe extend the plan, 
And riſe in cruelty from beaſt to man ; 
Their ſordid policy each crime allows, 
The fleſh that quivers and the blood that flows, * 
The furious ſtripes that murder in a day, 
Or torturing arts that kill by dire delay; 
The fainting ſpirit, and the burſting vein, 
X All, all are reconcil'd to Chriſtian gain. 


In cold barbarian apathy behold, 
Sits the ſlave-agent bending o'er his gold ; 
That baſe contractor for the chain and rod, 
Who buys and ſells the i image of his God. 
Callous to ev'ry touch that nature lends, 
The bond that ties him to his kind he rends, 
Robber at once and butcher of his ſlaves, 
Nor grief, nor ſickneſs, age, nor ſex he ſaves, 
But plung'd in traffic, coldly can debate, 
The parent's deſtiny, the infant's fate; 
The teeming mother of her hope deſpoil, 
And poiſe the gains of child-birth or of toil ; 
The ſighs and groans which ſpring from both he um, 
For life or death tis gold the balance t. turns. 


* O ! Pride and Ayarice of deluded fools, 
Deſpotic maxims taught in foreign ſchools ! 
Where late the ſcience of a ſlave was taught, 

To check the growth of every generous thought ; 
Where one proud moxtal own'd the ſubjects breath, 
Whiſpers 1 were treaſon, and a word was death, 


Tenets 


Although in conformity to the change in the time, the Author has 


chang' d the tenſe in this Apoſtrophe, he truſts he ſhall not be underſtogd 
as intimating that the late good and unhappy Louis XVI. was a tyrant. 
The tyranny was then in the Conſtitution, and fatally for him the pub- 


lic Indignation broke out —_ his mild, and perhaps too merciful 


teign. 


* 
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* Tenets like theſe to poliſh'd + France belong, 

For all ſhe licens'd was the dance and ſong ! 

The hands were fetter'd though the feet were free, 
And clos'd the lips in dread of tyranny ; 

The poor, proud ſubject, ſtill was idly gay, 
Skipp'd off his thoughts, and humm'd his cares away ; p | 
As the cag'd bird tho' pris'ner till it die, 3 
Will ſometimes ſing altho' it may not fly. 

Thy tree, O LIBERTY! forbade to taſte, 

A Frenchman's richeſt genius ran to waſte : 

Oft were the ſeeds of freedom in his ſoul, 

But none could ſpring amid ſuch hard controul : 

In life's freſh morn if chance they dar'd to ſhoot, 

The bud ſcarce peep'd ere Power deſtroy'd the root. 

Ah what can proſper in a laviſh ſoil, | 

Save ſtinted ſhrubs unworthy of the toil, 

Like pallid ſweets of ineffectual May, 

'That faintly bloom and wither in a day ! 

Not fo the plants which LIBE EXT beſtows, 

That in our Albion's favor'd garden grows; 

There lifts the oak its top into the ſkies, 

While with glad heart the Briton ſees it riſe, 

Uninjur'd there, for ages ſhall it ſtand, 

Nor ever quit it but to guard the land : 

Then on the deep in gallant pomp it moves, 

To ferve that freedom which its country loves, 


Oh ! ever fail, fair Bark, upon thy waves, 
Still guard thy England, from a realm of ſlaves ; 
Oh! ever flow, fair Sea, ta guide our coaſt, 
Still to divide us ſrom yon abject hoſt; 
And ſwell ye Cliffs that canopy our ſtrand, 
To frown indignant on that ſervile land; : Wi 
That land of mutes, of one proud Lord the prey, wi 
A clime where to be dumb is to obey, | 
Unheard, unſeen, where wretches meet their dooms, 
For whom no tear muſt dare to bathe their tombs, | 
+ See the Note inſerted at the cloſe of this, and the next apoſtrophe. | 
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Coneeal d the parent's pang, the lover's ſighs, 
Baſtiles for ever frown before their eyes; 
Like thoſe they mourn, down precipices thrown 
Are all that venture nature's laws to own ; 
Buried alive, from youth to age they lie, 
And ev'n, at laſt, in agonies they die.* 


Oh! hail'd by men and angels, be the hour, 
Which clipp'd my Country's wing when ftretch'd for power ! 
Which taught the monarch where his rights ſhould end, 
And to what point the ſubje&s ſhould extend : 
Bade the encroacher know his proper ſphere, 
Or for each wrang the monarch ſubje& fear. 
Once Kings controul'd the law, in infant times, 
Plunder'd at will, nor anſwer'd for their crimes, 
Freedom's fair ſyſtem ſnaps the tyrant's chains, 
Corrects his nature, and his rage reſtrains. 


As the ſmall acern to a foreſt grows, 
By gradual ſteps Britannia's glory roſe, 
Mark by what ſtern varieties of fate, 
Terrors of war, and anarchies of ſtate, 
What direful griefs by foreign fury bred, 
Rivers of blood, and mountains of the dead, 
She paſs'd, advent'rous, ere her wrongs were o'er, 
Complete her triumphs, and confirm'd her pow'r. 


| Behold the painted natives of our iſle, 
Rough as the coaſt, uncultur'd as the ſoil ; 
Half-naked and half-cover'd fee them go. 
For ſport or war accouter'd with the bow, 
The plumy helmet nodding on the head, 
And the looſe ſkin acroſs the ſhoulders ſpread, 
A rude 


* Such was the Character of France in the eld, and though it is not 
applicable to the act, EXCESS, either extreme, the Author conſiders. 
aß eg uta to that Rational Liberty he wiſhes to ſee eſtabliſhed amongſt * 
Human Beings. | | | 
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A rude SocitTy without a plan, 

Above the brute, yet ſcarce arriy'd at man: 

Bat then, e'en then was felt the patriot flame, 

And from theſe ſparks our noon-tide radiance came; 
To guard the huts that ſtretch along the ſtrand, 

Arm'd with the ſeythe, and wicker ſhield they ſtand, 
'The chariot mount, or leap upon the ground, 

And ſhout victorious to the trumpets ſound. 

The hardy Chiefs e'en Rome's proud Hoſt defy, += 
For Britain conquer, or for Britain die. 


Thus, in the earlieſt hour of England's morn, 
A Briton's hate of tyranny was born! 
Abhorrence ſacred, to repel the hand. 

That dar'd to wrong the charter of the land. 
Hence roſe our liberties, and hence our laws, 
The Good was common, common was the Cauſe, 
Yet, conflicts, murders, maſſacres enſu'd, 

And many a Saxon, Daniſh ſword embrued 

In Engliſh blood, and many a monarch's life, 
And many a Monk's, ſubmitted to the ſtrife, 

Ere Laws were ſix'd, as now ſublime they ſtand, 
The ſhield, the ſpear, and buckler of the laad. 


At length bloom'd forth, diffuſing all their charms, 
The arts of peace more ſtrong than thoſe of arms; 
Like miſts diſperſing at the dawn of day, 

Barbaric Ignorance refin'd away. 

The ſword was ſheath'd, the trumpet heard no more, 
And the Lyre tried its humanizing power, 

Religion came the Idol to explode, 

And rear'd her Altar to the Living God. 

In place of Deities with frowns pourtray'd, 
Cherubs appear'd with heaven-born ſmiles array'd. 
Hence wiſe, and potent, aweful, and humane, 


The Chriſtian Syſtem holds the guiding rein; 
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Prop of HumaxiTy, and ſeen from far, 
Bright as the luſtre of the morning ſtar. 


Thrice hai] ! thon ®hero of the Saxon line, 
Britannia's Laws, Britannia's Fazepom's thine ! 
Enrich'd by Nature, und adorn'd by art, 

Thine were the varied powers of head and heart, 
Thine, by a kind felicity of fate, 

The reconcy'd extremes of Good and Great, 
Conduct with Courage, thought with action joip'd, 
And all the Virtues temper'd and combin'd ; 
Ardent in war, in gentle peace ſerene, 

Wiſe in the public, as the private ſcene ; 
Goolneſs to plan, and vigour to purſue, 

And born to mould a rugged ſtate anew, 
Whate'er Philoſophy has drawn ſublime, 

Or poets ſung, in all the pride of rhime ; 
Whatever hiſtory of good has giv'n, 

'The Boaſt of nature and the ſmile of Heav'n, 
Adorn'd thy youth, and to complete the plag, 
And give the perfe& model of a man, 
Nature beſtow'd each faſcinating grace, 

The princely ſtature and attracting face, 
Then, in the nobleſt light her work to bring, 
In times of trial, ſtamp'd thee for a King ! 
Scarce ſhone the crown upon thy princely head: 
Ere rapine paus'd, and foul diſorder fled ; 
And when compell'd to quit the regal ſeat, 
Still, like thyſelf, was ſought the ſoft retreat ; 
VeiPd by the mepherd cot and clown's attire, 
Still glow'd within thee all the patriot's fire: 
Diſmiſs'd the regal pomp, its train reſign'd, 
No fate could fink the monarch in thy mind; 
The kingly glories there their ſtate maintain'd. 
There, unſubdu d, majeſtic Virtue reign'd ; 
Expiring LiBERTY engag'd thy care, 


For her to heay'n ſtill breath'd thy fervent prayer: 
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Beneath the humbleſt ſhed ſhe fill'd thy breaſt, 

The humbleſt ſnhed, ennobled by the gueſt. 

There, while. th* unconſcious neat- herd toil'd and ſung, 
The dart was pointed and the bow was ſtrung; 

Then, while thy country's foes repos'd ſupine, 

Again in-arms the Foe beheld thee ſhine. 

Th' Invaders ſoon a Conqueror allow'd, 

And every haughty Lord to ALR ED bow'd |. 

To Arts as Arms thy Genius led the way, 

And the glad Olive mingled with the bay ; 

Of ſocial Life, too, thine the faultleſs plan, 

Foes warm'd to friends, and man acknowledg'd man, 
Fair Times ! when monarchy was happineſs, | 
When Rule was Freedom, and when Power could bleſs ! 
*T was thine to call where'er the atoms lay 

The Rights of honeſt Nature into day; 

»Twas thine, O royal architect! at length, 

To give her Charter, beauty, ſoftneſs, ſtrength ; 

Till on a firm foundation Freedom ſtood, 

And Reaſon ſaw that all was fair and good. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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P ROUD of the contraſt, with indignant lay, 

Once more, O Mufe, to Gallia bend thy way; 
Explore you Cavern, frowning on the fight, 

Where one faint lamp ſends forth a ſickly light! 
Through folds of darkneſs where yon wicket glooms, 
Perfidious Power has ſcoop'd the living tombs, 
Along the filth that oozes from the walls 

The ſlimy ſnail, with track abhorrent crawls, 

And oft, augmenting poiſons, from the top, | 

With ſullen ſound, falls ſſow the withering drop. 

T he peſtilential toad that ſquats bleow 

Gathers freſh venom as thoſe poifons flow ; ' 
Here, many a fathom down, deſpotic rage 

Hung human victims in the dreadful cage; 

Here the poor Captive, torn from child and wife, 
From youth to age, groan'd out deteſted life: 

Nor nature's ſun, nor arts ſupplying blaze, 

E'er ſtole one beam of comfort on his days, 

Nor human form, nor human hand was nigh, 

To ſooth the grief that gather'd in his eye, 

Save one brief glance of man, as thro, the bole, 

His daily bread, the ſilent gaaler ſtole, 

No human voice beguil'd the endleſs night 

That cruel ſhut him from creation's light! 

To footh a miſtreſs wanton Louis gave, 

To one who dar'd be juſt, this lingering grave, 

To one who dar'd a proſtitute pourtray, 

And bring his honeſt Satire into day; 

a Haw 
* How does Homanty triumph in the annihilation of this i impipus 


manſion of deſpotiſm! on the firſt ſuggeſtion of theſe thoughts, how 
litte did the Author i * the Triumph was ſo near! 


How ſinks the heart to pace "his —— — ag 
Ho- * the 1. to leave this tyrant ground 


But ere ſhe turn, to Afric let her * 
Where ſlav'ry groans beneath the faireſt ſky ; 
To deſolated As14, once the bleſt, 
Isa every charm of laviſh nature dreſs'd, 
The holy ſpot by many a prophet trod, 

Seat of the ſaints, and ſojourn of the God, 


Where Farrn her Chriſtian temples rear'd around, 


And blood of Martyrs ſanctified the ground. 
Where ev'n RepemeTiON like a Cherub came, 
And REVETATIOx ſpread th? enlight' ning flame. 


But oh! thou Land, of Heav'n itſelf belov'd 
What dire events, what changes haſt thou proy'd ? 
How has time alter'd ey'ry charm of youth, 
Since firſt thou heard'ſt the oracles of truth! 
Diſgrac'd the truths, which all th Apoſtles gave, 
Thy Prince a tyrant, and Thyſelf a ſlave ! 

Forgot the Heavenly claims that once were thine, 
Forgot the precepts breath'd from lips divine : 
Vain all the fathers, all a Saviour taught, 

And God expell'd for what th* Impoſtor brought. 


Ah ! what avail thy medicinal floods, 
Thy citron breezes, and thy palmy woods, 
What tho? the Caſſia breathes along thy ſhore, 
And trickling manna adds its eſſenc'd ſtore ; 
Tho” gums balſamic in thy vallies grow, 
And both the Indias in thy region glow, 
Thine, tho? Olympus, dear from claſfc fame, 
And honour'd Hermon, a more holy name : 
| Tho? the tall Cedar decks thy fragrant ſhrine, 
And lofty Lebanon himſelf be thine, 
From fair Euphrates ev'n to Jordan's wave, 
Tho' thy rich Coaſt the hallow'd waters lave, 
And tho? thy fruits, voluptuouſly diſpenſe 
A keener-reliſh to th' invited ſenſe, 
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Tho? on thy flowers, a bolder bloom prevail, 
Which ſends more piercing odours to the gale, 
And tho? thy ſkies, yet ſalient and ſerene, 
Call fair Hygeia to the tempting ſcene, 

All, all theſe bleſſings a ſtrong balance find 
In one broad curſe that ſeizes on thy kind 
Nor this the Peſt that oft has thin'd thy plains, 
O'er thy devoted land a TyRANr reigns. 


More fell more fatal, than wats torrid ſun, 
Fierce thro” the Eaſt ſee DE sroris u ran, 
Frantic before him move a ſanguine band, 
The ruthleſs agents of his murd*rous hand; 
Crouching behind, in dumb allegiance wait, 
Nurs'd up in blood, his various tools of fate, 
In varied ſhapes of cruelty they riſe, 

To torture life, or hideous deaths deviſe : 
Dey, Sultan, Signior, Emperor and King, 
Chief, Viſier, Calif, each inferior Thing. 
Some, do his bidding in the noon of day, 
And ſome, at midnight, ſeize upon his prey; 
Submiſſion, terror, chaſtiſement, combine, 
To ſink the abject vaſſal to the ſwine, 

Below degraded inſtin& Reaſon falls, 

And Man is bound like herds within the ſtalls, 
His ſpirit dies, ſubdued by hard controul, 
The uſeleſs body moves without a ſoul ; 

No ſpark of heav'nly fire the maſs can warm, 
Nor public virtue touch, nor private charm, 
But general cowardice, by horror bred, 
Courage unſtrong, and manly honour dead : 
For oh ! the dart, the gibbet, and the wheel 
Are the leaſt terrors that a ſlave can feel, 
Ofꝛtheſe the anguiſh ſcarce can rage its hour 
Ere Death appears in ſoft relief of power, 
Death, a kind refuge in the laſt deſpair, 

But long a LiFs of sL4AveRy who can bear? 
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| Lo PRRSIA's tyrant, with upnatural rife 
To pleaſe a minion robs a child of life, | 
With ſavage rage can blind the firſt-born fon, 
And partial lift a ſecond, to the throne 3 
When the proud Sophy has conſiga d to death, 
"Tis treaſon but to beg a parent's breath, 
The ſentence paſs'd, the leaò that aims to ſave, 
Condemns to equal fate the pitying flave z 
Senſual religion aids the tyrant's will, 
And blood for ever reeks along the fieel 
In dire ſufpence, like Damacles's ſword, | 
By a ſlight thread bangs life—a TvrAnT's word, 
Impoſts and Edicts vex the groaning land, 
And ev'n the fountain flows but at command. 


Oh hapleſs Aſia, while ſuch horror reigns 
What Britiſh Muſe will reſt upon thy plains ? 
Yet ſhould ſhe ſteer again to Arate's ſand, 
There too, ſhe ſees Oppreſſion lift. his hands 
Within the tropics fiercer than the blaze, 

That fires the earth, with iron rod he fways, 
Ev'n from the fertile Nile to Niger's waves, 
*Tis but a change of tyrants and of flaves. 


O pride enormous! impudence, of man! 

But let not Britons imitate the plan, 
Frame no falſe ſyſtems and then call them wiſh, 
Or make diſtinctions where no. difference lies; 
Alas! full oft the fair Euxqpean face, - 

' Maſks a mind darker than the darkeſh race: 
The Negro's heart may be à purer ſhrine, | 

For thoughts devout OI haughty White, than thine, 
Acceptance find more gracious from its God, 

Than the proud maſter. who uplifts the rod. 

His prayer to holy Kanno more prevail 

To the great Six ir whiſpering in the gale, 
His pious vows to Quo 'midſt the trees 

Or high Bas sETO walking in the breeze, 

| | Theſe 
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Theſe may more virtues and more truth impart, 
'Than Chriſtian incenſe from a ſavage heart, 
And the wild Tambour beat to idol ſhouts, 

To heav'n aſcend before the organ's notes; 
Say, what the pomps of ſcience or of prayer, 
If the poor Indian's fervor glows not there? 

In different forms tho' men the God adore, 
Shap'd as the brute or painted as the flow'r, . 
As marble here, and there as feathers ſeen, 
There the birds bone, and here the fiſhes fin, 
Each, as it marks ſincerity, ſhall riſe, 
And welcome find in the recording ſkies ; 
Shall more be cheriſh'd by the powers of Heav'n 
Than leſs true worſhip where more aids are giv'n, 
Than the mock homage of th' enlighten'd train, 
For whom a Saviour liv'd, and died in vain. 

A doctrine this too harſh for human pride; 
Reſort to facts and be the doctrine try'd, 
With faithful hand, cull'd from th' hiſtoric page, 
Proofs throng to proofs might vanquiſh Chriſtian rage; 
Oh! tyrant Wnirz, forget alike thy gold, 
And every virtue in thy BLAcx behold, | 
All that is honour'd, lov'd, ar priz'd by thee, 
In thy ſcourg*d Negro, bluſhing, ſhalt thou ſee. 


Lo, as the Muſe to Anticoſta ſteers, 
Midſt the wild waves HUMANITY appears 
Eſcap'd the wreck, although their barks were loſt, 
Whole crews were daſh'd upon a ſavage coaſt ; 
The coaſt, tho” ſavage, there the Chriſtians find, 
Each God-like feeling in an Indian mind, 
For touch'd by cries that pierc'd the piny wood, 
The natives ſought the margin of the flood, 
Then as th* expiring Chriſtians caught their vie w, 
To human grief the generous Indians flew, 
The ſocial paſſion glowing in his ce, 
Thus ſpoke a Chieftain of the ſable race: | ; 
Vor. II. | 2 E | . -. © Haſte 
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« Haſte, children, haſte, behold where brothers lie, — 


« Riſe, ſtrangers, riſe, the hand of help is nigh : 

«© Men, like ourſelves, throughout the globe command 
The ſhelt'ring boſom, and the aiding hand, 

« All, all are kinſmen of a different hae, 

Our faces vary, but our hearts are true; 

«© Ye poor white wanderers on our bounty thrown, 
« Your griefs are ſacred and your wants our own.“ 
This faid, he gently to his Cottage led, 

Smil'd on his gueſts and yielded up his bed; 

Then watch'd till morn, a guardian at the door 
Bleſs'd and was bleſſed—conld a Chriſtian more? 


To trace each VIxruE thro” the ſultry Sands, 
Next Negro Honovs all thy praiſe demands; 
In Cujox's generous ſoul it meets the view, 
And darts a glory thro' his tawny hue. 
A band of Chriſtian pirates ſought the ſhore, 
And many an Indian from their foreſts bore, 
To Cujox's cot a Foe was ſeen to fly, 
Pierc'd by a dart, and begg'd, in peace, to die, 
But ſoon the Tribes purſue, demand their prey, 
« Scalp, ſcalp that wretch, they cry, in open day! 
« CvuJox conceals the Man whoſe blood is ours, 
« Tis not our rage, tis juſtice that devours 
Mean time th' exhauſted Chriſtian gaſp'd for breath, 
As Cujoe roſe, and ſtopp'd th' impending death: 
My Friends, forbear, the guilty ſeek and ſlay, 
* Purſue the race that ſtole our tribes away, 
% May Ocean whelm then in the deepeſt ware, 
The guilty puniſh, but the blameleſs ſave ! 
Lo, this fick Chriſtian on my faith relies, 
Of Gueſt and friend, ah! reverence the ties! 
«« Here, in the rights of Friendſhip ſhall he reſt; 
* This arm his buckler, and his ſhield this breaſt, 
This Cot his Citadel, and ere he die 
« Here muſt your hatchets fall, your arrows fly 
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Honour prevail'd, their vengeance dy'd away, 
And ſafe in Cujo's hut the Chriſtian lay. 


Next, let us ſpeed to yonder ſainted plains, 
By mountains ſcreen'd, and crown'd, with dulcet canes, 
Where the mad Ouragan in phrenzy roars, 
Affrights the Iſle, and deſolates the ſhores, 
While many a rill and flow'ry vale between, 
Smile in the ſtorm and reconcile the ſcene: 
There ſee a Hero of the Negro line, ; 
Boaſts an high FeeLixnG, Briton, proud as thine, 


The faithful Qua-s#1, with his maſter bred, 
The ſame their manſion and the ſame their bed, 
Together us d in infant times to play, 

Their friendſhip ſtrengthen'd in life's riper day; 
The ſlave was truſty and the lord was kind, 

To Qua-sn1's care the property aſſign d, 

His labours clos'd, he took the tranſient reſt, 
Then chid the Sun yet loit ring in the Eaſt ; 

Ere peep'd the dawn his daily toils he ſought, 
And daily wealth to his lov'd lord he brought. 


Envy, at length, a poiſon'd arrow drew, 

Which wing'd with miſchief to the maſter flew, 
Ol dire neglect the accuſation came, 
And lo, the ſentence paſs'd for Qua-sa1's ſhame ; 
A public puniſhment was now decreed, 
And the next Morn was Qua-s#1 doom'd to bleed! 
The injur'd Slave with ſhudd'ring terror heard, 
And at deep midnight ſought his barbarous Lord, 
Then wrought to agony, theſe words addreſs'd, 
The poignard trembling at his Maſter's breaſt : 
« O Thou, whom no remembrance can now move, 
e Nor cradled tenderneſs, nor manly love, 
Dare not to think that Qua-s11's ſoul will bear 
The public Inſults which thy hands prepare, 
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„Think not the bloody Morn theſe eyes ſhall view, 
Nor think for pardon that theſe lips ſhall ſue, 

« No, Monſter, no, my ſoul's above my fate, 

« Scorns thy proud mercy as it braves thy hate ; 
„Thus, Tyrant, thus, thy fury I defy, . 

& Live Thou to Shame, while I in honour die.” 
He ſpoke—the Poignard ſhuic'd the the crimſon flood, 
And bath'd the Maſter in the Servant's blood. 


If thou would'ſt Negro TENDEANESs behold, 
Seek with the Muſe the coaſt where broods the gold; 

A * Briton there—immortal be his name, 
By pity's Angel mark'd with endleſs fame ! 
A Briton there an Indian Infant found, 
For ſavage rites by ſuperſtition bound, 
The Negro King amidſt the crowd he ſought, 
And at the Sacrifice the victim bought, 
Then to the Ship his trembling Charge convey'd, 
While all the ſable train with awe ſurvey'd ; 
But ſcarce the Babe was plac'd upon the deck, 
Than loud was heard à female's piercjng ſhriek, 
« Tis he! *tis he! it is the babe I bore, 
«© Whom favage Acqua from this boſom tore, 
« Ah! come my own—reſume thy couch of reſt, 
« And cling once more to this maternal breaſt, 
« Bleſt be the hand, by Ecro form'd to. fave, 
« Thrice bleſs the Hand that led me here a ſlave, 
«© Bleſt be the Author of theſe tranſports wild, 
« And bleſt the power which has reſtor'd my. Child!“ 
She could no more, but ſtill the ſpeaking eye, 
Own'd the rich · gift of ſweet HUMANITY ! 


But when ſhe heard her infant had been bought, 
Ev'n as the flame its tender limbs had caught, 
O Indian God, Oh! Gad-like White,” ſhe ſaid, 
While o'er her fable cheek the crimſon ſpread, : 
« All that a parent, all a ſlave can give, 
« Q God-like White, O Indian God receive !” 


Kneeling 
* Snelgrave. 
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Kneeling ſhe wept, then kiſs'd her reſcu'd Child, 
While in her jetty arms the Infant ſmil'd ; 

Dances and Songs of Praiſe now ſtruck the waves, 
And one ſtrong charm like magic touch'd the ſlaves, 
Thro' the long voyage obedient they remain, 

Nor ſounding whip is heard, nor claoking chain. 


Touch'd is thy heart, O Merchant of thy kind, 
Does human Softneſs ſteal into thy mind? 
Rous'd is the ſpark, too long repreſs'd by Gold ? 
Then bend thy heart to what we next unfold : 
Now, while perchance the human paſſions move, 
O view the force of friendſhip and of Love, 
In Negro boſoms ſee thoſe powers at ſtrife, 
Which form the bliſs and agony of life. 


ZE BROR and ZaBok of the jetty race, 
Were firſt in feature and proportion'd grace, 
Bright as the Antelope their radiant eyes, 
As the proud Palm-tree tow'r'd their equal fize, 
Both wore alike the 'Tyger's ſpeckled ſpoil, 
Brothers in dreſs, in paſtime and in toil ; 
Slaves tho' they were, ev'n Slay ry had its 
For ZeBroN's comfort was in ZABOR's arms, 
And Zasor fainting on the arid ſand, 
Was rear'd to Joy by gentle Z RBROx's hand, a 
By bliſs united much, by ſorrow more, 
A Negro's Fate they ſoften'd while they bore ; 
But Love, at laſt, a keener pang imparts, 
For fable Z LIA triumph'd o' er their hearts 5 
Her ſkin of Ebony beſtow'd a grace, 
That far outſhpne an alabaſter face, 
So thought the youths, with equal truth inſpir d, 
With all their paſſion, all their climate fir'd ; 
Each ſcorn'd to raviſh, each refus'd to yield, 
And Love and Friendſhip both maintain d the field; 
Devouring torments ſpread the mutual flame, 
' But ſtill their friendſhip, ſtill their love the fame ; 
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When beauteous Z ELA in their view appears, 
ZxBRON and ZABOR melt in mutual tears, 

Oft, both embracing, to renounce her ſwear, 

And Friendſhip ſeems to link them in defpair ; 

At length their conflicts, big with every grief, 

And ev'ry paſſion, ſought a dire rehef. 

At cloſe of day as ZEL1a trac'd the wood, 

The Lovers follow'd arid before her ſtood, 

The wand'ring Maid, too fatal in her charms, 

Now ſnatch'd to Zx BROx's now to ZanoR's arms; 
The fondeſt vows that ever Lovers ſwore, 

The deepeſt groans that ever heav'd they pour, 
Then, with clos'd eyes, and heads declin'd they dart, 
The mutual daggers in her bounding heart ; 
Speechleſs ſhe fell, her ſobs their ſhrieks confound, 
They claſp the victim, and they kiſs the wound, 
Then raiſe the poignards ſtreaming in her blood, 
And with their own augment the crimſon flood. 


Thus Negro Virtues, Negro Frailties ſhine, 
Say, fairer Savage, do they yield to thine ! 
Their ardent virtues emulate thy own, 

Their errors are the errors of their zone; 
And art thou ſtill Supreme of human race, 
Still boaſts thy Nature the imperial grace? 
Ah no! without the aid of borrow'd arts, 
Worth, greatneſs, goodneſs, elevate their hearts, 
The tow ring ſpirits in their boſams move, 
They hate with vigour, as with force they love, 
Together leagu'd, till death they faithful toil, 
And ſmooth the wrong that chains them to the ſoil ; 
Still hand in hand their direfal Joads they bear, 
Divide each joy and mitigate deſpair : 
Vivid as Thine the ſenſe of joy and pain, 
Thrills in each pulſe, and vibrates in each vain ; 
W hen hope inſpires, behold, as bright a ray, 
Illumes their eyes and o'er their features play; 
When grief aſſails, the tears as copious flow, 
'Fo mark the ſoft or agonizing woe; 
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When the laſh ſcourges, or the pincers rend, 

A ſhriek as piercing from the heart they ſend ; 
Ere the brave ſpirit ef the man is broke, 

Ev'n with a Briton's ſcorn they ſpurn the yoke, 
Love of their native Land, that magic charm ! 
Againſt a hoſt hath made a bandful arm, 

They love like Thee the ſoil that gave them birth, 
And treaſure up each particle of earth 

Fondly emboſom'd, ere they leave the ſhore, 
And kiſs the ſacred relique o'er and o'er. 


Muſicians, Poets, too, by nature taught, 
A ſong ſpontaneous burſting from a thought, 
Swift into meaſure ſubjects ſeem to fly, 
As tranſient objects tranſient themes ſupply, 
Each nerve extatic ſprings to the rebound, 
And every motion ſeems to paint a ſound ; 
The ſweet enthuſiaſm ev'ry grief beguiles, 
And the ſcourg'd Captive even in anguiſh ſmiles, | 
With thrilling paſhon ev'ry feature glows, * 
So ſtrong the charm it cheats awhile their woes. i 


Yet, who the Negro's ſferings can relate, 
Or mark the varied horrors of their fate; 

Where, bluſhing Truth ! ſhall we their griefs begin, 
Or how commence the catalogue of Sin ? 
Demons of torture ! ye who mock at woe, 
And ſmile to ſee the crimſon blood-track flow, 
In horrid triumph rife from central Hell, = 
Th' inventive pangs of Chriſtian growth to tell, ; E 
Oh ! aid the ſhuddering Muſe to paint the grief, 
Which calls on death for pity and relief ; | 
Oh! powers of Merey, looſe that maſſy yoke, | = [ 
Oh ! hold that Arm, for murder's in the ſtroke ! | 
Behold that axe the quivering limb aſſails, : 
Behold that body weltering in its wails ! 
Ah! hear that Bludgeon fall, that laſh reſound, 
And ſee thoſe wretches writhing on the ground! 


See 
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See yonder mangled maſs of Atoms lie, 
Behold that Chriſtian's bands the flames apply, 
At the bare feet is laid that ſulphurous train, 
It climbs the heart and burns into the brain. 


Survey the triple horrors of their ſtate, 
Doom'd in each change to be the ſport of fate; 
Torn from their native land at ſirſt they come, 
And then are thrown into the ſailing tomb, 
In wat'ry dens like coupled beaſts they lie, 
And beg the mournful privilege to die; 
But Death, more kind than Man, oft brings relief, 
Releaſes one, while one ſurvives to grief ; 
The living wretch his dead affociate ſees, 
The body claſps and drinks the putrid breeze. 
Chain'd to the noxious corpſe, till rudely thrown, 
In the vex*d ſea, then left a ſlave alone. 
Ah! wretch forlorn ! thy lot the moſt ſevere, 
Aſſaſſination would be mercy here! 
| Methinks I hear thee cry, Ah! give me death, 
“% Give the laſt blow and ſtop this hated breath, 
* Oh! for aſword to waft me to the ſhore, 
«© Where never Chriſtian White may torture more, 
* Curſe, curſe me not with Being, inſtant throw 
« This loathſome body to the waves below !” 
His prayer deny d, condemn'd midſt ſlaves to groan, 
The cruel Merchant © marks him for his own,” 
The ſcar by Chriſtian cruelty impreſt, _. 
Smoaks on his arm,. or blackens on his breaſt, 
The wattled oziers form his rugged bed, 
And daily anguiſh earns his daily bread; 
Short food, and ſhorter reſt, and endleſs toil, 
Aboye the my below the 1 fol 


Soon with bis ſable Brothers muſt he go, 
% Doom'd to a fad variety of woe, 
Like harneſs'd Mules o'er A fric's dreadful and, 
In flow proceſſion move the mouruful band, 
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The length'ning files begin their circuit wide, 
While on their limbs are galling braces ty'd ; 
Fraught with coarſe viands, ſee the ſtraining throng, 
Drag the oppreſlive caravan along, 
The maſſy iron and the direful log, 
Their naked bodies ev'n in flumber clog, 
An iron collar o'er each neck is paſt, 
And iron rivets hold the collar faſt ; 
A tighten'd chain acroſs each ſhoulder goes, 
While the dark driver takes his own repoſe; 
At length arriv'd, the miſerable band 
Like the ſtall'd oxen paſs from hand to nand. 


Ye friends of Man! whoſe ſouls with mercy glow, 8 
Throb not your breaſts with ſympathiſing woe ? 
Fires not the ſocial blood within your veins, 

To make the White Man feel the Negro's pains ? 
Beat not your hearts the miſcreant arms to bind, 
Of the proud Chriſtian with a ſavage mind ? 
Doſt thou not pant to ſnap the impious chain, 
And ruſh to ſuccour the inſulted train ? 

From ſervile bonds, to free the hapleſs race, 
And fix the haughty tyrants in their place ? 
Make them the weight of Slav'ry to know, 

Till their hard natures melt at ſocial woe, 

Nor till they humanize to ſocial men, 

Would ye reſtore them to their rights again! 


Oh! Freepon, ſacred Goddeſs ! who inſpires 
Th? untutor'd Savage with ſublimeſt fires, 
Oft have the Chiefs ofer liſted troops prevail'd, 
And Nature's warriors ſped where armies fail'd ; 
While the bought ſoldier in his trade of death, 
With ſordid contracts bargains for his breath, 
While the brave Indian from his fetters broke 
Ey'n Famine braves to feel no more the yoke. 
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What will not Fezepom's Heav'n-deſcended fire, 
In cultur'd, or untutor'd Souls inſpire ? 
The riGHTs or NATURE and of God to ſave, 
Men ſcoop the rock and build upon the wave, 
Explore the barren ſand, the marſhes drear, 
And the free Cottage in the deſert rear, 
Delight in hollow of ſome cave to dwell, 
Or dig thro? Earth the independent cell, 


See where Marino lifts her craggy brow, 
Half hid in clouds, and cover'd half with ſnow, 
Beyond the Appenines, there Freedom reigns, 
And ſcorns the thraldom of Italian plains ; 
There ſee untax'd the proud republic grow, 
And ſpurn the bondage of the vales below, 
Cloſe on the liberal Heav'n behold it ſtands, 
And looking ſcorn on tributary lands, 

What, tho? thoſe tributary lands diſplay 

The bloomy fragrance of perpetual May, 

Like the coy ſenſitive each lovely flower, 

Still ſeems to tremble at the touch of power. 
Bleſt be the good Dalmatian's generous earth, 
Which boaſts, Oh! Rome, than thine a nobler birth, 
Thou, but the refuge of a robber band, 

To his devotion rais d the folded hand, 

And many a century his little ſtate | 
Has ſtood the ſtorms of Fortune and of Fate, 
Whilſt thy ſunk cities, once the boaſt of Fame, 
Are mark'd by Ruins, and an empty name: 
What tho? no ſtreams here lave the ſcant domain 
But melting ſnows and reſeryoirs of rain; 

Tho? hillocks ſcatter'd round the parent hill, 

At once thy pride and penury reveal, 

A narrow circuit, and a labour'd ſoil, 

Which yields ſubſiſtence but to endleſs toil, 
Dear is the grain that decks the mountain's fide, 
Beyond the harveſt of Italia's pride. 


In 
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In this ſmall ſpot behold one path alone, 
Where jealous Freedom guides us to the town, 
There, entering, arts and arms and trade we view, 
For ev'ry Citizen's a Soldier too 
There laws are form'd on patriot Wiſdom's plan, 
For each enjoys the honeſt rights of Man ; 

There all for general happineſs combine, 

To that great aim, with hands and hearts they join. 
Oh! fainted founder of this virtuous land, 
Sublimely rais'd, I ſee thy ſtatue ſtand, 

Ev'n where the Virgin conſecrates the place, 

It fills with holy zeal thy generous race, 

With free-born men thy Mount is cover'd o'er, 
While loſt Cameania glooms a deſert ſhore. 


Say, what but Fx EB DOM chear'd the Savage bands, 
That once o'erſpread CAxA DAs conquer'd lands? 
Wild as their woods behold uncheck'd they go, 
For ſport or food accouter'd with the bow, 

The aſk'd no bounty from the ſullen ſoil, 

The caſual chace their banquet and their toil, 
And when at eve the warm purſuit was o'er, 
Nor twang'd the bow nor ſped the arrow more, 
They ſprung from light repoſe ere peep of day, 
And thro” the humid deſarts took their way; 
Active, ferocious, bold, unaw'd they ſtood, 

T roops of the lake and armies of the wood, 
Vers d in no ſcience, lefſon'd in no art, 

They breath'd the eloquence that reach'd the heart 3 
Unknown the claſſic pomp of pedant ſchools, 
Above th' ungenial check of colder rules, 

It beam'd defiance in the flaſhing eye, 
Storm'd in the ſheut and melted in the ſigh ; 
In tranquil hours it gave the ſmile ſerene, 
In public tumults ſhew'd th' indignant mien, 
While every vivid tone and glance expreſs'd 
All the ſtrong paſſions of the warriour's breaſt. 


J 
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When the rude Chief his brave harangue began, 
The Savage roſe to Hero and to Man, 
And when th' invader tore him from the ſoil, 
Dear ſcene of all his pride, of all his toil, 
No artificial mockeries of woe, 
E'er taught his cheek to change, his tears to flow; 
With pious awe he kneel'd to kiſs the ground, 
And fondly preſs d his ſorrowing friends around, 
„ Oh! weeping Brothers! this our place of birth, 
« Our fathers Aſhes conſecrate the earth ; 
« Should the foe drag us to a foreign ſhore, 
0 "Thoſe ſacred aſhes we can guard no more, 
% Leave, leave not thus our Sires to Chriſtian rage, 

gut ah! with filial wrath the conflict wage.” 


Thus thro' the globe in Nature's earlieſt dawn, 
For Fx EE DON only was the arrow drawn, 
'The plain rough ancient at his threſhold ſtood, 
And held that freedom dearer than his blood ; 
Whate'er the foreſt or the lakes beſtow, 
Fruits of his lance, his angle and his bow, 
The fur that warms him or the hut that ſhields, 
The ſcanty harveſt which his culture yields, 


Earn'd by his ſtrength, was by his ſtrength maintain'd, 


And Freedom held what honeſt labour gain'd, 
Part of himſelf, the Swain his Freedom thought 
His reaſon ſanction'd what his nature taught, 
Nor force of bribes nor frauds of gold he knew, 
For life and Liberty to arms he flew. | 

For theſe, ſee ſmiling in their realms of froſt, 

The ſons of Labrador's inclement coaſt, 

Tho? darkneſs ſheds deep night thro? half the year, 
And ſnow inveſts the clime,—that clime is dear, 
Where blows the arctic tempeſts icy gale, 

And famine ſeizes on the ſpermy whale, 

The bearded Eſquimaux half robb'd of fight, 
Noves uncontrouPd content with Fazepon's light, 


To 
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To all the ills his Country knows conforms, 
Sports in her caverns and enjoys her ſtorms; 
For the huge Sea · dog tugs the lab'ring oar, 
Nor ſighs for bleſſings of a ſofter ſhore. 


Such too, BxiTANx14, were THY ſavage Sons, 
'Thro? all thy tribes the dread of Slav'ry, runs, 
Tho? mild heroic, honeſt without laws, 
They brav d each peril in fair Freedom's cauſe. 


But ah! full many an age in Gothic night, „ 
Was veil'd th' effulgence of their native right; 
Tho' like the rocky Barrier of their coaſt, dl 


That Freedom now is her ſublimeſt boaſt, 
Full many an age diſſenſion ſhook her Fane, 
From Rome's fierce Cæſʒar to the ſtormy Dane. 

In whelming tides pour d in the Saxon clan, 

And Normans finiſh*d what their rage began; 

The ſavage Briton to his Mountains fled, 

Alternate triumph'd and alternate bled ; 

War upon wars, on conqueſt conqueſts throng, 

Vandal drove Goth, and Goth urg'd Gaul along ; 

On human fleſh the ſavage Victors eat, 

And myſtic Druids ſhar d the ſanguine treat; 
Impoſtor-prieſts before their Idols ſtood, 

And talk'd of Heav'n with hands embru'd in blood 
Before their eyes imagin'd ſpectres glare, 

Spirits were heard, and fancy'd ghoſts were there, 
Religion, Law, and Governnzent their own, 

Bloody their Altars, bloody was their Throne; 

Thro' the vex'd Iſle the ſanguine edi& ſpread 
'T'was Heav'n demanded mountains of the dead; | | 
In the dark grove which Superſtition trod, | 
Prieſts hid their ſpoils, yet commun'd with their God, 
And muttering rites within the fearful gloom, 
Firſt ſtab a victim, then the feaſt reſume; 
Unfelt as yet the ſoft'ning ties of life, 

Deep in the priſoner's breaſt the ruthleſs knife 
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The deſperate Female plung'd—could man do more | 
Then idly propheſied as flow'd the gore; 

A rage of ſlaughter then the Sex poſſeſt, 

Now with each grace of Love and Pity bleſt. 


But ſoon the favage Tyrant was the Slave, 
For fell Invaders pierc'd the Druid cave; 
Forth from the Baltic pour'd the deathful hoſt, 
And train'd to havock, crimſon d all the coaſt, 
The Northern Hive ſwarm'd terrible around, 
And every altar ſmoak'd upon the ground, 
Promiſcuous carnage ſpotted every hand, 
Swell'd the gorg'd tomb and deluged all the land. 
Different in mind, and manners, as in face, 
The Normans came, an innovating race; 
Their power, their paſſions, and their pride, they brought, 
Fierce, bold, and bloody, and with conqueſt _— 
From the forc'd mixture of a foreign breed, | 
Unnatural cuſtoms, laws, and wars ſucceed ; 
The Saxon ſuperſtition, weak as dire, 
In two extremes of water and bf fire, 
But theſe were lenient mercies to the ſtrife, 
That then with horror hung a cloud on life, 
For then, the ties of ſocial Good unbound, 
Aſſaſſination took its deathful round; 
In every grove ſome lurking ſtabber lay, 
And human bloodſhed clotted all the way, 
Frequent the mangled corpſe obſcene, appear'd, 
And mutual hate the ſanguine ſtandard rear'd ; 
In flaviſh homage to a haughty Lord, 
Each home-felt joy was broken at the board, 
From houſe to houſe the Tyrant's edi ran, 
And the Feaſt ended ere the Mirth began, 
At the eighth hour toll'd out by dread command, 
The dreary knell that darken'd all the land; 
Friendſhip no more her magic could impart, - 
Nor ſhare the glad, nor raiſe the drooping heart, 
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The © blazing faggot'ꝰ chear'd the hearth no more, 
And all the ſoft' ning blooms of life were o'er ; 
Jo ruin'd Juries the dire ſword ſucceeds, 
And at each pore inſulted Juſtice bleeds, 

The ſavage beaſts, which Nature gave to all, 

To glut the rage of ſcepter'd pride muſt fall; 

No more the chace, no more the woods were free, 


All, all was Hate, — for all was SLA VERY. 


The Lawyer-Clergy too, and Baron proud, 
Apeing their Prince, ſtruck terror thro? the croud; 
Next, bigot Prieftr, th* impoſing mandate bring, 
And yoke the Neck of each ſucceeding King ; 
Fair truth in fetters was with reaſon bound, 
And dread Anathemas were peal'd around, 
Pontiff Hypocriſy, parade of prayer, 

Pardon, or curſe, indulgence or deſpair : u 
The heart was tainted, and the head confus'd, 
And all the attributes of God abus'd; 
Kings, Prieſts and People in one chaos hurl'd, 
And Virtue left with Liberty the World! 


Eventful BarTarx ! ſhould the Muſe diſplay, 
The bloody tracks which mark'd thy homeward way, 
Or trace the Deluges of Foreign Gore, 

That ran in purple torrents thro' thy ſhore, 

As Conqueſt oft her crimſon pinion ſpread, 
And different victors different horrors bred 3 
Thy hardieſt Sons would tremble but to view, - 
The fearful picture that her pencil drew. 


Laſt, and what greater proofs can now remain ? 
Touch we the border of SuxixAM's plain, 
Lo, there the purchis'd NREGROES may'ſt thou ſee, 
Burſting their bonds, indignant to be free, | 
From rocks and caves in daring Bands they come, 
And wrought to blood like warriag Lions roam ; 
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Fire, Plague, and Death th' untutor'd BandWefy, 
Reſolv d on Freedom or refalv'd to die. 


Then bleſt the *man and worthy to be bleſt, 
Friend of the Wretched, Guardian of th' oppreſs'd, 
Bleſt be the Man—ye Negroes, bow the knee, 

And bleſs him, Thou, Oh! ſweet HUMANITY— 
Who, ſcorning intereſt, thus pourtray'd the plan, 
That gave to Men the awful rights of Man; 

* Oh! Race diſhonour'd, whoſe fad forms we tear, 
« Nor heed our kindred, heed our Maker there, 
Too long on ſordid Altars have ye bled, 

« From Chriſtian hearts too long has Mercy fled : 

4 At length return'd, behold the brings relief, 

g 6 From Heav'n ſhe comes to ſooth the Captive's grief; 
« My brethren, riſe, the galling chains unbind, 

«© And give the generous Model to mankind ; 

« What Avarice ſeiz'd let Juſtice now reſtore, 

Let Negroes ſerve, but ſerve as Slaves no more; 
% Or if the Name of Slave muft yet remain, | 

« Strive not for words, ſo we remove the pain. 

« Strive not for words, ſo we the rights ſupply, 

« The raviſo'd rights of ſweet HUMANITY !” 


The good Man ſpake, applauding thouſands bow'd, 
The Hero triumph'd, and the Chriſtian glow'd, 
Unnumber'd Hearts, by great example fir'd, : 

Bent to the Law HUMANITY requird; 
Unnumber'd Manacles that moment broke, 
Unnumber'd Slaves were looſen'd from the yoke, 
Unnumber'd Hands were folded up in air, | 
Unnumber'd Voices breath'd a grateful prayer, 
Unnumber'd Eyes, late bath'd in tears of woe, | | 
Ah bliſsful change! with tears of joy o'erflow : | 
From God the ſpark began, to Man it came, 
Till all perceiving, all partook the flame ; 
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Heav'n's fire electric, as one touch'd the ball, 
It truck a ſecond Wl it ſpread to all. 


And ſhall not generous England 05 the flame, 
And add the Wreath of Mercy to her fame ? | 
Shall not HUMANITY aſſert her cauſe, 
And Albion's Slave find Fuflice in her Lats? 
Thoſe equal Laws, whoſe amicable ſway, | 
The rich and poor, the high and low obey. 
Bleſt Land! where Sovereigns view their roofs aſcend, 
While Law and LIBERTY their thrones defend, 
Bleſt Subjects too, whoſe guarded manſians ſtand, 
- Too firm for Tyranny' s rapacious Hand, 
Where the poor Peaſant knows his Cot ſecure, 
Humble in ſize, but on foundations ſure; 
Where boldly fenc'd his little Garden grows, 
And not a King Darts rob him of a Roſe. 
Thus in the crowded Hive, tho? all agree 
To chooſe their Monarch, the proud Swarms are free 
Plebeian Cells, as ſacred as the Great, 
And both contribute honey to the State. 


Launch then the Bark, unfurl th' impatient Sails, 


Swell ye kind Seas, and blow ye foſtering Gales, 

Oh haſte ſome Angel thro' the realms of air 

To Afric's Sons Britannia's tidings bear! 

Thrice happy he who firſt ſhall reach the ſtrand | 

To ſpread the joys of Freedom thro? the Land, 

His the rich bliſs to ſee his fellows bleſt,” 

His the glad welcome of ſome Heavenly gueſt. 
And lo! methinks, on N wing convey'd, 

The Mus already gains the palmy ſhade, 

Herſelf the meſſenger, to Afric's plains 

Ardent ſhe flies to break the tyrant- chains, 

Her voice already hails the liſt'ning crowd, 

And thus ſhe ſpeaks her Embaſſy aloud, 
"Fake Ih © 2 F 
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Ha I come, I come to ſet the Captive free 

% Ye ſuffering Heirs of ſweet HUMANITY. 

© Whoſe Minds can reaſon, and whoſe Hearts can move, 
“ With all the joys and agonies of Love, 

«© Sublime on Nature's ſcale again ye riſe 

« Equals on Earth, as equals in the ſkies. | 
% Where Freedom-bids, now take your blithſome way. 
„ Yours the fair morn, and yours the cloſing day, 

« Yours is the jocund eve, its ſports command 

„ Or on the cooling wave or barren ſand, 

« If in your breaſts the Patriot paſſions burn 

To your lov'd Country, to your Homes return, 

&« Free, unconfin'd, where'er your courſe ye bend, 

« Still, ſtil] ſhall LIBERTY your ſteps attend | 

ce Negroes are Men, and Men are Slaves no more, 

& Fair Freedom reigns, and Tyranny is o er.!“ 


And now they trace each ſcene of former love, 
Explore each favour'd haunt, hill, vale, and grove, 
And ſoon the well-remember'd huts they find, 
Where faithful Friends and Loves were leſt behind, 
Sudden before her ſable lord appears, 

Th' enfranchis'd wife adorn'd with faithful tears, 
Mothers again their kidnapp'd babes behold, | 
Sons claſp their Sires in ſlavery grown old, 
Here their own Niger riſes to the fight, 

And there their Nile's prolific banks invites 
Far as extend theſe parent floods they range, 

Feel all at large and triumph in the change : 
And till in fond delight their triumphs riſe, 

And this glad Truth re-echoes to the ſkies, | 
NeGrots are Mau, and Men ARE SLAVES NO MORE, 
Faiz FREEDOM REIGNS, AnD Tyranny 18 O'ER.*. 


2 In the fiſt earn Edition of this Work, publiſhed in 2788, the 
Poem contained ſeveral more pages, but, as theſe ſketch'd the Author's 


deſign, and might, indeed, be conſidered as a e proſpectus of the 
intended 
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intended poem of Socirrr, the materials of which are loſt, and with 
them, the probability of the Author's having leiſure, courage, or life, to 
begin his labour again, with any well-founded hope of reaching the point 
of which he once cheriſh'd the ambition—for what cannot Youth and 
Poeſy make us believe? he has judg'd it better to end the preſent per- 
formance here; only obſerving, that, in this reviſion of it, he has avail'd 
himſelf of every criticiſm which, on reflection, be felt to be juft, whether 
ſuch criticiſm was public or private, expreſſed with mildneſs or with ri- 


gour. 


DIALOGUE LETTERS; 


NECESSARY FIRST 9UESTIONS & ENQUIRIES 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND DUTCH, 


AS 


PROMISED BY THE GLEANER. 


. TO THE READER. 


A S well to perform a promiſe, as from a thorough 
conviction of their EAT uT1L1TY to travellers of all deſcrip- 
tions, theſe Letters are added; but as there is nothing in them 
which can be either profitable or amuſing on this fide of the Con- 
tinent; and as the other fide is, alas! ſtill forbidden ground, with- 
out offering fruits or flowers, or gleanings of any kind for the 
head or heart, the Gleaner can neither expect or wiſh his Rea- 
ders to Joſe the preſent time in ſuch barren occupation; but when, 
Jong-wiſh'd for and long - wanted Peace ſhall renewo the Earth, 
and revive wounded Humanity, he would as a Friend, adviſe 
all thoſe who carry their gratulations on that joyful event abroad, 
to take theſe Dialogues along with them, even though they ſhould 
refuſe the other parts of the work that honour : not but that he 
would feel himſelf proud to be their Fellow Traveller, in a lite- 
rary ſenſe, altogether. | And 


—Y As it is impoſſible to 1 the words exactly as they 
would ſound, when pronounced to an Engliſh ear, the following 
obſervations may be of uſe: A, in the German, and Dutch 
Languages is pronounced as in the French, excepting when there 
are two ſtrokes over it, as thus—i—it is then the ſame as in Eng- 
liſh. The v', in both Dutch and German 1s always pronounc- 
ed as an f. 
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DIALOGUE LETTERS, 


' ENGLISH, GERMAN, & DUTCH, 


LETTER I. 


ENGLISH. 


How uw - is it 1 dterd ? waiter? b | 
maid ; ? | | 


GERMAN. 


Wie ſpat iſt es, wirth ? aufwirter ? kammeraidehen ? 
As ſpoken, i. e. as it ſounds to the ear. We ſpate iſt es, 
wurt? aufwerter? kammermädeyen ? | 


_ Doren. 
Hoe laat is het, kaſtelyn | ? oppaſſer ? Kamer meid q 
| Is there a good fire ? 
5 1 GERMAN. 
" ein u gutus feur 7 ? As ſ. Iſt ein gootes fire da ? 
Dores, | 
Is er een goed vuur? 
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Brin 8 breakfaſt, tea, coffee, both; n above. 
GERMAN. 


Bring das frühſtuck, thee, caffe, von beyden, unten, 
oben. As ſ. Bring das nn tee, cal, om byden, 
oonten, oben. 


Doren. 


Brengt het ontyt thee, coffe, byde, boven ; benee- 
den. 


Is water and towel in my chamber ? 
b GERMAN. 


Iſt waſſer A ein handtuch in meine kammer ? As . 
Iſt waſſer unt eyen handtooch in myne kammer? | 


Durcn. 
Is er water en ean handdock in myn kammer * 
5 Go for the hairdreſſer, barber, both. 
GERMAN. 


Häohlt dem friſeur, barbier, beyde. * ſ. Holt dem 
riſeur, barbeer, byde. 


| Doren. ” 5 
- Haalt de kapper, (prukmaker) derber, . 5 | 
Bring wy boots, ſhoes. 

German. | 
: Bringt meine ſtiefeln, ſhue. As . Brink myne ſtee- 
feln „ ſhue. | 53 13 
Deren. 
Dat myne laaerſen, ſchoenen, = 1 . 
Bruſh my coat, hat. 


GERMAN, 
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GERMAN. . 


| Birſe a meinen rock, huth. As 6. Bürſte mynen a 


4 Dv TCH. 
| Borſtett myn rock, hoed at. 


Are there any things which travellers go to ſee in this 
town, village, n 6 - 


GERMAN. 


Iſt etwas merkwiirdigs, für reiſende in dieſer ſtadt zu 
beſehen, dorf, gegende? As ſ. Iſt etwas merk werde- | 
ges fear end in deeſer ſtadt zu beſaen, dorf, e 


Durck. 


Is er iets merkwaardigs vi voor  ryzigers te ſeen, in deeſe 
ſtadt, dorp, lahd ? 


Get ſomebody to attend me to them. 
| GERMAN. 


Shaffe mir jemand um mich darhin zu begleiten. As 
ſ. Shaffe meer yamaant um mich darhin zu beglyten. 


Durch. 
Beſorgt my jemand om my daarheen te geleydden. 


If there is a play, opera, concert to night, conduct me 
(01 It, at the proper hour. 


GAMAX. 


Is dieſen abend eine comedie, opera, concert, begleite 
mir” dahin, zur beſtemten zeit. As {. Is deeſen abend 
eyene comedie, opera, concert, beglyte meer dahin, zur 
beſtimten zyt. | 

3 Doren. 


n er heeden . comedie, opers, concert is, brengt 
my daarheen ter regten tyd. 


What | 
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What hour do you give the table Chote—one, 3 

half * or three ? - 
- GERMAN. 


| Welch ſtunde geben fie die table dhote um ein, zwey, 
halber drey, oder drey uhr? As ſ. Welch ſtunde 
geben ſee dee table d hote um ine, ae nn dry oder 


ren? 


DuTcn. | 
Wat uur gelt gy de table d'hote ten cen, twee, half 
ria, of drie uure ? 7 5 


I with to dine in private to day, at t one, two, three 
ike? z on fiſh, veal, beef, mutton, pork, lamb, veniſon, 
lanlages, fallad, broth, Peas. | | 

Gran, 


Ich werde heute allien eſſen, um ein, zwey, drey, vier 
uhr, fiſch, kalbfleiſch, rindfleiſch, ſchafsfleiſch, ſchwe- 
inefleiſch, lambfleiſch, wildpret, wiirſte, ſallade, ſuppe, erb- 
ſen. As ſ. Ich werde byte alline eſſen, um ine, zwy, 
dry, fear oor, fiſh, kalbflyſh, rindflyſh, ſhaaflyſh, ſwine- 
flyſh, * wildpret, ms ſallade, ſuppe, erpſen. | 

* venſchte W voor my zelfs [INE ten een, 


twee, drie, vier uuren, fiſch, kalbsfleeſch, rundfleeſch, 
ſchapeflecſch, ſpek, lamsfleeſch, hartefleeſch, worſt, ſal- 


laad, ſoup, erten. 
I would take an airing this morning, afternoon, even- 


jog, to-morrow- Take care to get me a carriage. 
GERMAN: | 

Ich volte dieſen morgen ſpatzieren fahren, nachmittag, x 

ahend, morgen. Sorgen fic fur eine kutſche, As ſ. 

Ich wolte deeſen morgeii ſpatzeeren faaren, naacpmittag, 


aabend, morgen. Sorgen ſee fear ine kutſche. 
| e Durcz. 


8 Doren. e e eee 
Ik wilde deeſe morgen lugt 8 namidag, heden 
.avond, morgen. Dezorgt my een hoets. 
Let me have a ſupper ready on 15 W eggs, . 
ae ſpinage, . | 
| GERMA v. 


Laſfet ein . eſſen by meiner riickkunft 1 ſeyn. 
Eyer, carbonade, fallade, ſpinat, paſteten. As ſ. Laas 
ine abend eſſen by myner rickkunft fertig fine, Eyer, 
eee ſallade, ſpenaat, paſteten, | 


Durch. 


4 


1 teegen myn terugkomft ſouppe gereed ſyn, Eyer, 
en korteletten, ſallaad, ſpinage, taarten. 
Il deſire my ſheets may be thoroughly dry, and hung by 
my own fire, till I order them on the bed, and I wiſh to 
have my bed warmed. I burn a light, Let there be a 
good fire made 12 


GERMAN. 


Ich verlange meine betlaaken} durch und durch 
trocken, und bey meinen eigenen feuer zu hangen bis daſs 
| ich ſelbige aufs, bette haben will, ich verlange mein bette 
gewärmet, ich brenne ein licht; laſs ein gutes feur ge- 
macht werden. As ſ. Ich verlange myne betlaaken 
durg und durg trocken, und by minen eigenen fire zu 
haangen bis daſs ich ſelbege aufs, bette haaben will, ich 
ferlaange mine bette gewermet, ich brenne ine licht; 
laſſe ine gootes fire gemaacht werden. 


Durch. 


My bediadliens moeten door en door droog ſyn, en by 
myn eigen vuur hangen, tot dat ik deſelve opt bed ordon- 
neere, ik wenſch myn bed gEwarmt to hebben, ik brand 
een ligt; laat cen goed vuur aanleggen. 


Let 
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Let me ſee your printed liſt of wines and their prices. 
Let me have a bottle of wine—half a bottle. 


Cana, 


Laſſet mir eure gedrückte lifte von weinen ſchen, und 
deren preiſen, gebt mir eine bouteille vom wein, eine 
halbe bouteille. As ſ. Laaſſet meer ire gedrickte liſte 
fon winen ſehen, unt deren priſen, gabet meer ine boi- 
teille fon wine —ine haalbe. bouteille. 


Dorck. 


Laat my een gedruckte leyſte van wynen ſien ende 
preiſen, geeft my een flees—wyn—een halfe flees. 

I ſhall not want a fire in the morning; or let me have a 
fire in my chamber early. I ſhall go after breakfaſt. I 
ſhall go before breakfaſt. To-morrow; the day after; in 
three days ; four, five—in a week. Call me at four, five, 
ſix, ſeven, eight, nine o'clock. | ; 


GERMAN. 


Ich werde des morgens kein feuer nottig haben ; or laſs 
ein feuer in meinen Zimmer früh anlegen; Ich reiſe nach 
fruhſtück ab. Ich werde vor fruhſtuck abreiſen. Mor- 
gen, den folgenden tag, innerhalb drei tagen, vier Funf, 
in einer woche. Rufe mir um 4, 5, ſechs, ſieben, Acht, 
neun uhr. As ſ. Ich werde des morgens kine fire natig 
haaben; or laas ine fire in minen zimmer free anlegen. 
Ich riſe nach freeſtick aap. Ich werde fore freeſtick a 
apriſen. Morgen, den folgenden tag, innerhalb dry tagen, = 
fear finf, ſex, ſeeben acht, nine oor. 


DuTca. 
IX zals' ſmorgens geen vuur nodig hebben; or laat my 
froeg een vuur in myn kamer hebben. Ik ſal fertrekken 
voor't ontbeit. Ik ſal fertrekken naar't ontbeit. Morgen, 
de folgende dag, in drie, dagen, vier, fife, in een week; 


wekt my own vier, fife, ſes, ſeven, agt, neegen uur. 
Take 
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Take me a place, two, three places, in the poſt wag- 
gon, for to night, to morrow, Monday, Tueſday, Wed- 
neſday, Thurſday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday ; or beſpeak 
me a private carriage; ſaddle and bring out my horſe; he 
wants ſhoeing; he is lame; this bridle, girth, ſtrap is 
broke, let it be. mended ; bring my bill. 


GERMAN, 


Nehmet | mir einen platz, zwey, drey platze auf dem 
| poſt-wagen für die nacht, für Morgen, Montag, Dienſtag, 
Mittwochen, Donnerſtag, Freytag, Sonnabend, Sontag. 
Oder, beſtellt mir extra poſt; ſattelt, und bringt mir 
mein pferd; er mus beſchlagen werden; er iſt lahm, dieſer 
zaum, gürtel, riem, iſt gebrochen; laſt es wieder zurechte 
machen. Bringt meine rechnung. As ſ. Namet meer 
eynen plaatz, zwey, dry pletze ouf dem poſt-waagen, 
fear dee nacht, ſear morgen, moantag, dinſtag, mitt wo- 
chen, donnerſtag, frytag, ſonnaobend, Sontag, oder beſ- 
tellt meer extra poſt; ſaattelt, unt brinkt meer mine ferd; 
are mus beſchlagen wareden; are iſt laam; deeſer zaum, 
girtel, reem, iſt gebro chen, laaſt es weeder zu rechte 
machen; brinkt mine rehcnung. 


Durck. 


Neemt een plaats voor my, twee, drie plaatſent in de 
poſt-wagen, voor vanavond, voor morgen, maandag, 
dingſdag, woenſdag, dondergag, vrydag, zaturdag, zon- 
dag, of beſpreekt my een aparte Reytuyg ; zaald en brengt 
myn Paah beyten, het moet beſlagen werden ; het is laam ; 
deeze Toom, buykreim, ſtrop is gebrooken ; laat het 
gemaaket werden; brengt meyn reckning. 

Let theſe things go to the waſherwoman. 


GERMAN. 
Nehmet dieſe ſachen zu der wiſherin. As ſ. Namet 


deeſe ſachen zu dare weſherin. 
| Doren 
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Durs. 
Zend dit goed naer de waschvrouw. 
I am no judge of your charges, but ſhall keep your bill 
and ſhew it to thoſe who are, and if I find i it realonable, | 
I ſhall recommend your houſe. 1 


GERMAN. 


Ich MY ihne berechnung nicht beurtheilen, werde 
aber die rechnung behalten, und es denen zeigen, welche 
es können; finde ich dann das es billig iſt, will ich ihr 
haus recommandiren. As ſ. Ich kann ihre berechnung 
nicht beurtilen, warde aaber die rechnung behaalten unt 
es danen zigen, welche es kennen, finde ich dann das es 
billig iſt will ich ear houſe recommandiren. | | 


Duron. | 
Ik kan over u reekening niet oordeelen, maer fal u 
reekening houden en laeten ſien ann die het kon nen, en 
als ik dezelve reedlyk vinde, zal ik u buys recommen- 


deeren. 


Theſe "TERRY which I hop tas thrown i into com- 
mands than queſtions, comprehend all the uſual points of 
accommodation at an inn, where a traveller intends to 

ſtop only for a day, — night, —or four and twenty hours. 

The ſecond ſhall prepare you for a longer ſtop, — although, 

in places where as a ſtranger you can be induced to make 

this, —unleſs like me you love to walk 

| « Along the cool ſequeſter d vale of life.“ 


You will find the popular languages of France, Italy, or 
that of your own country ſpoken in common. I there- 
fore begin with a queſtion which will decide this neceſſary 
frft point and indeed it would be well to make it a pre- 
liminary interrogation every where; becauſe, when an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, your buſineſs is done, —as . 


muſt 


muſt pre-ſuppoſe you poſſeſs d of a knowledge of the two 
_ firſt of theſe, —or at leaſt one of them, in caſe your com- 
pany ſhould be at fault to ſind you or any perſon conver- 
ſant in the third - although the Engliſh tongue is getting 
popularity and extending faſt. So ends "_ firſt leflon, 
and I will bid ky Pe" | 


7 


LETTER: A 


Do you or any of your people ſpeak French, 
* or 85 or any body near you? 


GrRMaAn. 


FEA 5 fie ako einige von thre leute, Fransöſch, Tea- 
lieniſch, oder Engliſh, oder jemand hier in der nähe? 
As ſ. Sprechen ſee oder eynege fon eare lyte Fransa- 
ſich, Italianiſh, oder Engliſh, oder yemand here in der 
nayne ? 


DvurTcn. 


Verſtaat gy of iemand van u volk Franſch, * 
* Engelſch, of iemand in de buurt ? 


I wiſh to ſtay ſome time, look out ſome private lodg- 
ings, and ſnew me to them, if poſſible, where one of thoſe 
languages are ſpoken, I want two, three, four beds, 
rooms, a ſuite of apartments, in the beſt part of the town, 
a little out of town. 


GERMAN. 


Ich wünshe hier einige zeit zu bleiben, ſucht aus ein 
pn logis, und zeigt mir dahin, wo möglich allwo man 
| eine 
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eine von dieſe ſprachen ſpricht, ich verlange, zwey, drey, 
vier, betten, zimmers, eine reihe von zimmern, in den 
beſten Theil der ſtadt, —etwas aus der ſtadt. As ſ. Ich 
winſhe here inege zite zu blyben, ſucht aus ine privat 
logis, unt zygt meer daahin, wo, mäglich allwo maan ine 
fon deeſe ſpraachen ſpricht, ich ferlaange z wey, dry, fear 
betten; zimmers, iyne ryee fon zimmern, in den —— 

Tile der ſtadt, — etwas aus der ſtadt. | 


/ 


DurTcs. | 


| Ik will wat blyven, nae eene a parte wooning vytzeen, 
en wyſt my zulke aan, zoo't mooglykis, daar een van deeze 
taalen geiprooken werd. Ik moet twee, drie, vier bedden 
kebben; kamers gevoegelyke vertrekken, int beſt van de 
ſtad; iets buyten de ſtad. 


I ſhall find my own plate and linen, and victuals: you | 
muſt find me plate, &c. and in ſhort every thing but 
wines; how much muſt you have per week? month? for 
one, two, three, four, five, or fix perſons, but do not 
aſk unreaſonably, - I cannot afford extravagante, if you 
cannot yourſelf find me in diet, &c. I muſt arrange with 
a a traiteur, ſhew me one; or with the maſter of the hotel 


where I put up. 
GERMAN. 


Ich bin mit ſilberzeng & linewand verſchen, beſorge 
mein eigenes eſſen; ihr must mir mit zilberzeng verſ- 
chen, und kurtz mit alles, auſſer wein; wieviel verlangt 
ihr per woche? monath? sür ein, zwey, drey, vier, 
fünffe, ſechs perſonen, aber fördert nicht unbillig, ich 
darff nicht verſchwenderiſh thun. Wenn ihr ſelbst mich 
nicht bekoſtigen könt, muſs ich mit einen trateur ſprechen, 
zeigt mir einen, oder mit dem wirth bey dem ich abſtieg, 
As ſ. Ich bin mit filberzyg unt linewand verſehen, be- 
ſorge mine eygenes eſſen; eer muſt meer mit zilberzyg 


ferfaen, unt kurtz mit alles, auſſer wine, we feel ferlangt 
eer 
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eer per woche? monaat ? fear ine, zyy, drey, fear, fin- 
ffee, ſex personen, Aaber fördert nicht unbillig, ich daarf 

nieht ferſwenderiſh toon. Wenn ear ſelbst mich nicht 

bekoſtigen kent, muſs ich mit inen trateur ſprechen, zygt 

mir inen oder mit dem wurt by dem ich aapſtyg. * 

Dvorcn. | 

Ik zal myn eygen bord & tafelgoed houden en ceten,— 
gy moet my met bord en tafelgoed voorzien, en in't kort 
van alles behalven wynen. Hoe veel moet gy per week 
hebben? per maand ? voor een, twee, drie, vier, vyf, ſes 
perſoonen, maan vraagt niet onreedelyk. Ik kan niet veel 
beſteeden,—als gy zelfs my niet in de koſt neemen kan, 
moet ik my by en ordeenaris beſteeden, - wyſt my een 
of by de caſteleyn van't logement daar ik aangekomen 

ben. | 


* 


Agreed—I ſhall come to-morrow, prepare them 
Next day—Day after. . | 


GRA AN. | 
Accordirt—lch werde morgen kommen, macht es fer- 
tig Ubermorgen — Uber zwey tage. As ſ. Accordirt— 
Ich werde morgen kommen, macht es fertig - ebermor- 
gen — eber zy tage. 5 
N Dourcn. 


Gedaan—Ik zal morgen komen, Maakt het gereed— 
over morgen — over twee dagen. 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 
How many hours to—by water, by poſt waggon—by 
private carriage—with two—three—four horſes—1 will 
go there by water at==hour—poſt-waggon—private, Call 
me at—hour—bring my bill—take my baggage. 


Vol. II. e G GERMAN. 


— —— — 


. ͤL— — Ae we 
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GERMAN. 


Wieviel ſtunden nach zu waſſer im poſt waagen. — 
mit extra poſt, mit zwey, drey, vier pferde. Ich will den 
IS zu waſſer gehen um—ſtunde, im poſtwaagen, mit extra 
poſt. Ruft mir um ſtunde bringt meine recknung 
nehm't meine baggage. As ſ. Wefeel ſtunden nach 
zu waſſer Im poſtwaagen, -mit extra poſt mit zy, dry, 
fear ferde, Ich will den zu waſſer gain um - ſtunde im 
poſtwaagen mit extra poſt. Rooft mir um —ſtunde. 

Brinkt mine rechnung. Namet mine baggage. 


i Der 


Hoeveel uuren is het naar met de ſchuyt, met de poſt- 
waagen, met particulier rytuyg, —met twee, drie, vier 
paarden. Ik ſal den te waater gaan ten- uuren met de 
poſtwagen— particulier. Wekt my ten—uuren. Brengt 
myn reckening. Neemt myn goed, baggage. 


1 


